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f.\ [\ former nnnibor of this Rrviei^ 'wq (mtered into tlio 
histoi}’’ of Hfn'oloek^s Indian Caiupaign, and oiidt-d with a.. 
hof.e tiiat we bo able, at .some Ihiiuv time, to outer 

into Om fnrthor deeds ot diat fdre'o, wliich, Avith some additions 
to its str(mgth, nplield its ua-nKJ so nobly, when ended the 
gOTieralship of Outrain at the Ahimbaugh. Wo now hasten to 
])orfoi‘in Hu', ii) ns, agroeulile task, and the more so, as beyond 
the few jiages in llu) book now Ixdiu'o us, (and these oniy 
relating to the latter part of the blookado,) wo haAO not seen 
any aoeoiint oftlie glorious defence of the Alnnibaugh by the 
force luidor Sir rlaines t.hitranu 

When llic Command or- in- Chief left so suddenly on fho 27tb. 
NoveTnb(‘r 1857 .tor Oawnpore, Sir James Ontrain was left to 
defend the Alunibangh with the ‘>ld force, strengthened by the, 
military train, .some artillery, and 11. M.V 75rlL At That time 
we do not kmnv wliat the exact number of the force might be, 
but, bowevm*, it was not above 8,000; it tVcqnently fluctuated, 
and bd-lerly il came up to d,500. 

Tbe Alumbaugli itself is a walled enclosure of several aeresj 
in extent, surrounded by a .sti'ong wall, with little pagoda- 
shaped houses at the angles, and towards the road a large door- 
way in the centre. In tlic middle of the garden itsell* stands a 
pretty largt^ house. The garden is situated to the right of the 
road leading from Oawnpore to J^ucknow, and is somewhere 
about two miles from tlie city itself This tlien formed oi*r 
advanced out- post, and was defended by a detachment of men 
and some guns. Behind, and about half a mile distant from this^ 
the eani]^ was placed, strotching in a sti’aight line from right 
to left of the road. In a sliori time, as tlie enemy showed tb^ir 
b^eth, various ad v aimed batteries were erected, trenches dug, 
and abattis laid down; advanced posts were idso erected at 
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either flank, that on the right being the old fortress of JoUala- 
bad, which had been recently atreiigtliened and repaired, and 
renderenl capable of sustaining a defence. 

For some days the enemy left us unmolested, so that 
our brave Uencral had sonic few days to make his disposi- 
tions : on the 2nd of December it became evident that the 
enemy were preparing batteries to the left of our position. 
As the days wore on, it became more and more appa- 
rent that, while we were preparing for the defensive, the 
enemy were no loss determined to assume the offensive. On 
our left front the enemy could be observed busily employed 
making batteries ; and men on horse-back, well attired and 
evidently men of rank, might be seen superintending the 
erection of the works. On the right tVont the enemy seemed to 
be more quiet ; but gradually, as time rolled on, the enemy 
became bolder, and in addition to firing from his guns, many 
attacks on both aides of oiu* position W(‘re made, but always 
repulsed by us. When the force was broken up at the final 
taking of Lucknow our position was intar't. Captain Medley 
thus describes the state of affairs at the Aluinbiiugh 

Skirmishing went on all the day long bed ween our advanced 
^ pickets and those of (he enemy, and lus distant batteiries 

* usualty blazed away a little morning and evening, but without 
^ doing very inucli damage. On certain days Ibuidy would 
^ screw his courage to make an attack, and then out they 

* swarmed, very iimeli in the old Delhi fashion : clouds of men 

* advancing in front and on both flanks, and coming on very 

* valiantly, until they got within grape distance of our guns, 

‘ when they were usually pounded by the artillery, and if tliey 

* gave a chiince, charged by the cavalry. Ol£)lierts* battery and 
< the military train particularly distinguished themselves in 
^ this work, and many hundreds of Pandies were slain in these 
^ attacks by those two corps.'^ 

The first affair we had with the enemy was on the 22nd 
December, at the village of Gahilee. Information having been 
r^eived by the General that a large body- of the enemy were 
'gqiihg to pass us and occupy the village of Bimnce, some six 
or seven miles in our l ear, and thus to cut off our communica- 
tion with Cawnpore, about half the forc^ moved out in the 
direction of the Dilkoosha road, towards the little village of 
Gahilee. The force marohcxl off very early in the mornings and 
while it was quite dark, headed by our brave leader. On wo 
marched, and just at day-br^k reached a tope of trees, in which 
the advanced picket of the enemy was pUoed; as we approached 
this picket we " were immediately and then a 

jabberingi hallooing, and tirihj|, of randoin shots en^ed. Our 
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party inmiediatoly divided, one part «ing with a hurrah after 
the enemy retreating from the garden, the other advancing 
towards the village of Gahilee, where two guns and a large 
quantity of ammimition were taken, so that they were defeat^, : 
and their plana entirely destroyed for "the present* Our loss 
was upon the whole very trifling, two men were killed add ^ . 
few wounded. The 5th and the Volunteer Cavalry had nearly ,, 
if not aU the casualties, some horses were also either killed o£ j 
wounded — upon the whole, the expedition was a most successfuj' /• 
one. An elephant from the enemy got astray and caused 
no little amusement running about, but fortmiately doing 
no damage to any one ; at last some of the Seikhs suc- 
ceeded in capturing and leading him away in triumph, one 
of them acting as mahout with great glee. As our task was 
completed and the object gained for which we had been striving, 
we prepared to retire, with tlie Soikh Hegiment of Feroze-- 
pore covering the retreat in skirmishing order. We had just 
heoii long enough on the ground, as it appeared, with our small 
force, for the news of onr atta^ had evidently reached Luck- 
now, and like a nest of liornets they were coming down upon 
us; as we retreated, a few round shot came near us, but 
failed to do any damage, and we returned to the camp in safety, 
not a little pleased at the success of our raid. 

For a few days we bad a little more peace, and up to the 
12th Januarj^ we had only been attacked once at night in force, 
the Alumbaugh being the point of attack. On the l2th, , 
how( 3 vor, there was a general attack by the enemy upon, our 
position, but it terminated without their gaining any advantage. 

It was our fortune to be out to the left of our position, 
where H. M/s 5th and tlie »Seikhs w^cre sent to : a body of the, 
enemy were posted in a village, from which we succeeded in. 
dislodging them, but immediately beliind this they commenced 
pitching 24-pounder shot, shrapnel, and grifj^e very liberally 
us, ahning very well for H. M.'s 0th, w^ho were lying down> 
but injuring no one. The Seikhs had two men W'ounded / 
slightly, and two men were wounded in the Aliunbaugh: ohjsj ■ 
officer had a narrow escape on the right, a round shot passing 
sufficiently near to contuse his arm. ^ ; 

The repulse thus inade> and the loss they had 
prevented any further demonstrations next day ; hut it wife' - ‘ 
rumoured that their third and grand final attack would he 
made on the 15th, when, if they did not oxterminafeo us, the 
Lucknow pundiU Jbad it, their reign would be over. A melan- 
choly accident occurred on the evening of the 13th : the 
sergeant inajor of train, while going hi.s rounds, 

was caught by 'ih^, a coolie brought us . in, the 
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iiit(4li^onco that liis lioad was paraded tlirough tlic fitreots next 
day as that ol‘ a gieat Oonoral. Tlio cause of this distressing’ 
a(?cident is not exactly kno\TO ; it was supposed by some that he 
had got bewildered, and strayed into the enemy’s out-posts; 
others thought that he had been cluil longed by a pickcjt of 
the Soikhs, and, being bewildered by their ehallonge, mistook 
them for the enemy, and went away in the direction of the 
rebels, lliiuking be Ijad just escaped from them. 

The altai-k Avhieh avus expected o}i the 15th January did not 
take ])laee ; but on tlie Kith a general aitack was made by the 
rebels on both right and left Hanks, but they were repulsed with 
loss at both pf jiiit s. ( )n the right they chargetl a ])i(‘ket uueampiHl 
at a battery ^^ oro erecting, but in wliieh no guns were, a fact 
the rebels ^\'ere doubtl('ss as well awar(^ ot as ourselves, il'lie 
picket had to retire to tlu’ir ont.rtuichnn'uts, and on a dense 
body of the rebels eanie, lu'aded by a binve leader (ui a horse, 
and fantastically (lress(‘d ; he was (|uickly popped oil' l)is ]K)rye. 
The Seikh liegiment id' Ferozop<u’e Inning received notice, 
and being close at hand, ruNhed abuig at I lie double, and with 
the picket sucecedch in driving the enemy from tlie place. In 
their hasty flight they left two of their Jiumher woniided near 
the entrench in ent. One of them was alive and tauisible, with 
severe iinurics of his legs ; Ik' had a retl spot on his i'orehead, 
the mark of Mahabeer, (lie g(‘d of war; the mark Mas a fv(*sh 
one, ^nd, doubtless, before the attin-k, these men had bcnui invok- 
ing success on their enterprise fjom Jlahabeer, the monkey 
god, and god of MTir ; this man was apparently only a soldier. 
The second priyoner we brought in seemed in a worse state 
than tlie other, and he turned out to be the h'uder, aud with 
tiiiotlier ofiicer we M'ent up to where h<‘ lay, to sec if life still 
remained. Ho had ou a “meerzai/’ ivilh wliito piping madi^ 
in the European iashion, wliieh, on being taken oti‘, sinnved 
beneath the coarse ^•ed sergi* clolln^s oi' a religious dev(deo. 

, ,He apparently se(-med dying from a series of injuries which ho 
had received ; both of his eyes had bt'cn cut out by sitord cuts, 
.a piece of his skull sliced olf and lying loose, his thigh bone was 
also fractured, and lie had some other injuries besides: bo 
gradually showaxl signs of animation, and he was taken into 
the Seikli camp to try and extract in format ion from. 

When leading his force ou so bruN'cIy, he Avas attired as 
Hunoomaun, vdth a curious hat on, and a tail beliind him, 
made of Kvisted canc, with a flag attached to it. The cap was 
taken by the men of Her Majesty’s UOth, tvlio formed the 
picket, and the vSeikbs got the tail into tlicir possession — they 
are both now, or were, in the posses$ion of Her Majesty’s OOth, 
kept as trophies of the defeat. 
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^ • T1i( 3 orifrin of this rasli attempt was reli^iotLS fanaticism ; the 

L'adev personified the god td wai’. Ifis followers Lad evidently 
^vound tliomseh'es up (o the higliost piicL of rtdigious enthii-, 
siiiSTii, and pro])al)1y had themselves Lesidcs drngged wdth 
Lljiing ; indeed, when tin' common sohlier was interrogated as 
to wlio was the leader, In' re])lied ilaliahocT, and most likely, 
they fixneiedthat tlie real god had for the lime entered the body 
of tiioir leader, wlm, to do hijn jnstieis showi'd a hraveiy Avorthy 
of a Letter eaus(\ He Avas v(n*y ]>enit('nt, and owned to being 
the spiritual leader of the insurgents ; he Avas a llrahmin of the 
dhoubie class, but some of our Stnkh s))ies, Avho saw and 
spoke to him in Lucknow, averri'd tliat he Ava„s the loader of the. 
iTisurgcails round about us. In re]>ly to inquiricos, lie ^omctimes 
said he was in the 9th, sometiirn's in the. 22nd iSf. 1. — the evidence 
seenn'd to be in favor of his having been in (lie 22nd iSh L* 

On the next day W(' liad a liilse alarm. On the l^th tho* 
(amt) wa,s quiet f'Uough, hut it was said tliat on the lOtli 
the grajid atfat k would take plaoe. The leader of the rcbek, 
win) Avas our ])risoin')', a(ivis(*d us to ho on our guard; but ho 
said that, altliougli there Avere upwards of 200,000 soldiers in 
Lucknow, there Avere in reality .none, for that they Avero 
only so in Jiamo, and that tliey Avere all arrant cowank. 
I’lie anticipated attack did not eornc otf how^cver, and it AvaS' 
llicn rumouTvd tJiat the relx^ls avcto nearly at their wit’s end, 
b(4iig Avithout [)ropr'r leaders, or any combined plan of oftenaiv© 
oi)eratious. It \\-'as also said that they Averc greatly unneyed at 
the loss of their spiritual lea<ler, that the shops of Lucknow 
Avere clos('d Avhen the news arrived, and that a general looting 
match took ])lace, a quc(4’ way of showing grief. 

t)u the 21st four iSoikh Cavalry Averc reportcxl to liaA'^c given 
themselves u]), and it was said that fifry more wanted to come in. 
Tlio rebels Avore said to be anxious to come in also, but Avanted 
their former rights restorctl to them, in fact, the ante 

helium. The Begum was said to bo also Avilliug to come in, if 
her life and the life of her son were spared. 

* Tlio future history of the^^o uion may not be uninteresting. Sir James Outram 
allowe<l tiuMu to remaiti with the llcgiuicnt of Fero/(*pf)i'C under Dr. Urown. Thu 
sepoy died, but the ioadev reeo\ci*ed, was taktm with the Seikli eaxup to l^^nckT 
now, and renu)jj||«d in their camp duri?ig the fiu.al taking. He was made over to tho 
ej\il nuthoritics, condemned to death, but recominended to jnercy by Major JIarrow, 
who was made acqn am ted with the circumstances of the case. The last time Wo, 
heard of him he was sent to his village, in truth he could do no further harm. 
He w fl.s known in the camp as Bedeekedas Iluuooinuun, and the origin of his nahje/ 
is too good cl joke to pasy unrecorded. In the despatch or notice of the attack he ’\yas 
described as advancing bedeck’d as Hunoomaun, this probably was not very distinct" 

Jj wTiften, for it trausfornied intq JBcdeekcdas Hunoomaun when r was - 

by the authorities.^ This man possessctl great influence, and was really the spinttuil 
leader of the Hiadoos. He is said to have received lis. 200 a day. : ' 
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The last aftack seems to have dispirited the rebels not a- 
little, for on the 22nd wo were not distiii-bcd, the only event, 
beyond the usnal firing from our batteries and theirs, being 
that of a few sowars having been seen hovering in our rear, 
and some of them b('ing cut up. 11. M.’s 84tli, some of Um 
Rifles, and twelve guns were reported to Jiave arrived at Bunnec, 
and to be coming into (‘.amp, the lirst appearance of the 
beginning of tlie end — the fluid taking of'Lucknow. The 2drd 
passed over quietl\ (uiough. Tlio 34th and Rifles did not come 
in, but. a party from our cunip Avent out instead to Bunnee to 
convey the provisions they had brought thus far with them ; 
it was reported that the 31th wore to remain at Bunnee, and 
the Rides at sonu^ plaoi' nearer Cawnporo. BetAveim this and 
the 25th there was a state of comjiarathx quiet, but it was 
reported that the reliiis liad carrh'd their ammunition across 
the canal bridge of tlu' Oawnpore road, a sign of coming- 
fear and of their int(mtion to concentrate themselves in the 
city itself. Indeed, from all ac(‘oun(s, tiny were now pretty 
frightened, for it was also ri'portcMl that S, ()()() men had gone 
home under their Chiefs, and that tlie Begum wanted to come 
into our camp, but was piwcnted by the belt of desperate men 
around us. It was also rumoured that a vakeel had gone olf to 
the Command er-in-Cliief. 

It seemed pretty clear fiorn all that could be learned, that 
we Avero now only fighting with the mutinous sepoys, who, 
their fate being scaled, were desperate as an Asiatic can he. 
The events of the next few days were so meagre that wo have 
nothing ox moment to x-ccord. On the 2t)th an unfortunate 
coolie was struck by a round shot at tlie hdt advanct'd village, 
and the poor Oude villager, who had only l)een lahoring as a 
working man,* Avas soon minus an arm. On the 29th we had 
very little firing from the enemy ; it was said that the city Avas 
in groat confusion, and the people in groat consternation, say- 
ing that it was of no use to resist the khiglish. 

The natives in Lucknow liad it that Bareilly was taken. Two 
drivers of a gun battery and a native doctor of the 2nd Oude 
Irregulars came in Avith tl\e usual story of imprisonment and 
escape. There can be no doubt of the occasional truth of the 
statement, but the number of escapes from imprisonment must 
have been very larger, to judge from appearance ; l^t in truth 
the Asiatic saw then that ours avus the winning side, aiid 


* This man recoven^fl porfi'ctly. The Medienl Officer who attended him and 
the Superintendin*^ Siirj^con nu ommended him to Sir J. Outram for a pension. We 
afterwards saw in General Orders that Giingoo (which was his name) had been 
pensioned by Government, an act of generosity, and likewise of justice, to this 
poor villager maimed in our service. 
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.nocordhip,ly tlioy came to us in numbers, when our success 
was ciTlaiii. 

Wliat a curious psyeliical study tlie Asiatic is ! To liim patriotism 
is an unknown word. Ifow ready the discontented, the disaffected, 
aujl the truly vanabond were, wlien tlie winning side seemed to 
be that of the rebels, to bunt to the deatli, torture, and up-root 
whole families of our couni rymen with a pc'rsevering blood- 
thirstiness perhaps never Ixdbre seen since time was. Then came 
a period when there cun bo no doubt of our suc-cc^ss, and it is 
astonishing with what zest the nativ('s often assisted us to 
promote our dominion and re-esiablish order. Jlut let us bo just 
also, for during the time of the rebellion they could do no other 
in many cases, but go with the stream and give adhesion and 
obedience to the governing power, whatever that ])ower might be. 
We never believed that tlie mntiny was a ])()})ular one, but when 
anarc'liy beeame pai'amount., what (‘ould tlie people do, but go 
Avitli the stream and olxw those' in ])()wer. It must have struck 
till' peoph' ol* most villages and the inhabitants of most towns that 
in those dread l‘ul days, when not only European rule, but the very 
fa(*e of an European n was not to Ix^ seen, the chances of our reco- 
vering onr raj were very remote indeed ; yet that to the great 
mass of the pc'ople the abolition of the British rule was a boon, 
we do not believe and cannot admit. To the designing hunter 
alter power, the descendants of some former rulers, tlio fanatical 
Jliiidoo or Mahonuxlan, and the lawh'ss hiidmasb, the change 
was doubtless a welcome one, but the abolition of order re- 
acted on the well-disposed, and they must have Ibund in the new 
Government that s])rung up, with their IVecpient forced ^^ihsidies 
and the want of oi’der and lust of plunder in tludr Ibllowcrs, 
a sorry substitute for our Government, wliieb, with idl its 
admitted imperfections in detail, is based on those prini;i])les 
of truth and justice which belong to a nation pi-ofessing the 
Christian religion. 

On the 1st February ^ve had a false alarm ; as the enemy 
were observed in great force near the Alumbangh on the 
Dilkoosha road, it Avas said that they would attack us, and 
that while we were out, the natives in camp Avoiild fire our 
tents. False alarms Avcrc very prevalent at this time, for next 
day Ave had a false alarm. Tlie Moidvie, who Avas now said to 
be leading the force against us, bad, it AA^as said, been in 
eonfinoTneiit, and had promised, if released, to drive us back into 
the Ganges ; but it avus also said that, Avheii released, ho ran off 
as fast as he could. 

Little of consequence occurred for the next fcAV days, but as 
usual in cases of little work, rumour with her many tongues 
Avas busy. The spies brought intelligence that twelve regiments 
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luid fi^one away to fight in other parts of Oiido, and twelve 
regiments remained. 

The Begum, liberal in lier distress, sent a hliilnt to Maun 
Singh of Fyzahad, and ordered liiin to go and llglit against 
Jung Bahadoor’s force, which was steadily progressing towai’ds 
Lucknow. 

The IMoulvie still held aloof and sulked ; he had also some 
presents sent lo him from the Begum, hut lu' refused to go to 
the Kaiser Baugli to see the Begum, or to he reconcah'd to her 
in any way — doiihth'ss he was savage at his im]H‘Lsonment and 
at the slight thrown upon him. I’Ik' !Moul\ie, like many other 
able men, was only res]K'et('d in dangiTous times apparently. 

Tt was also rc'porh'fl that the enl i*('nehments reccmtly occu- 
pied by us had he('n l(Aclled to the ground, ft was said that 
there was a talk ot‘ ])('iidi7ig negotiations in the city. 

The Begum waxt d more and mort^ liberal as her danger 
increased, for she ollerc'd to all landliohh'rs \>'ho Avould come 
and fight in her behalf tAvo years' frcH' ti'iiure of land. 

On the 13th Fohruuiy it Avas repoi t('d that ^lauii Singh had 
returned to Tiucknow, and that 2,000 men out in the district 
had also returned. TShMhing disturbed tlie routine in camp, no 
attacks, hut the usual liriiig from the hostile hattiTics (‘ontinuen. 
H. M.^s 75th Begiraeut vri.iv ordered off to ICussovNdie, their old 
station, on this da^^ and inareJied off' the next. 'Tliis about llu‘ 
last of the Delhi f(jrce in the field got quartei^s, hut poor old 
Havelock’s force AA^as still in the face of the enemy. 

On the Ihth the enemy snmnioned iq) sufficient courage to 
again act on the aggressive. This time they attacked the extrtune 
left ; a European soldier and a native artilhu yman wore the 
casualties on this occasion, the European Avas only wounded, but 
the native was killed. ] tumours aati’c afloat in camp that 
the rebels were again tliroatening Cawnpore. 

On the 18th February the enemy again attacked us, hut this 
time it was a night attack that they fovored us witli. ll 
lasted four hours, and the din and tumult, during that p('rLod 
was of the most unparalleled eharacter: mingled Avith tlu' loai’s 
of cannon and the firing of musketry might he heard the 
usual jabbering of the mighty host, the hum of an Asiatic 
}iorde — ^Avhich once hoard is not easily forgotten, and which, 
instead of carrying to you the idea of order, makes you believe 
that every one is acting on his oaa^ii authority, and wants his 
neighbor beside him to do the same as himself. 

If this huge unAAueldy mass did not perform deeds of valour 
and behave itself in an exemplary manner, their Moulvies, Qoo-«^ 
roos, and buglers did. The buglers kept incessantly sounding 
the advance and the double in their — alas ! — obdurate ears. 
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* Tl\o ^roiilvlcs W(n‘e roiiriii^ thomsclvi's liorirso, nncl tlio Gooroos 
of Uie Jlindoos \v(‘i'(' soiiiidiiig- thoir coiicli sliolls, but all would 
not do ; and tlioy rel.irod alW their four hours’ hard work, well 
luaulod, while we had only t|||| Tnoii Avounded. 

The scene was allogetln'r^ novel, and a most impressive 
and grand one. The night Av^as dark, and only illnuiinated 
by^the myriads of flashing light, principally from the enemy’s 
large' front, and eaiis(*d by the discharge of their imis- 
k('js ; tlani came tlu' sharp rattle of their iinmc'nse volleys, 
mingled Avdth the flash and tin' hoarse boom of our guns from the 
-Alninbaugh, Avhile Ava^ stood still awaiting l.he advance of the 
innnenso hordes collect('d around us; but. by and by(' the dill 
Avaxed faiut.(u*, the terrific fire h'ssened, and CAddeiitly reliev^ed 
by tlieir truly gn'at ('xertions, they retired, and thought thom- 
sc'l\(‘s VTTV b]*ave fellows indeed. 

ddu' (‘xertions t.lu'y so pt'rse\eringly made Averc folloAVod up 
lU'xt day (ISth h\‘bruary) by another attack n])on our position. 

wei’c out with a ])orlion of tlu' foi'ce for thr(X> hours in the 
sun, and felt \('ry fatigued and c;xhausted atfer it — Ave felt 
in any thing but an amiable mood tenvards the rebels. 
Tlu'y annoyed us a gotxl diul with 0-pounder shot from a 
horse huttery, but it ended as usual in our imiintaining our 
position. 

Up to the 2'Oth Febi'uary troops had been gradually arriAung, 
tlu' Ttli IFussars, Ilodson’s Horse, the 1st liengal l^kisiliers, and 
a battery of Horse Artillery having arrived, and on the 2oth 
the whole Cavahy, tlu' Horse Artillery, and nearly all our lUglit 
Hi'igadc; Avaiit out to the right to try and eatch a couple of 
horsed guns Avhich had ])een annoydng us lately. Wo perfectly 
succeeded biinging in a 0-poimdor gun and a 24-pounder 
hoAvitzer, Avitli 12 horses ht'longiiig to them, and avo succ(*eded 
in killing a great many of the enemy heshles. Towards the 
l(‘ft of ns a lieavy fire Ava,s k('pt up as am' advanced on the right; 
Avilh some of the Ibu’se Artillery and the Seikhs the village 
was tak(‘n Avith a hnrrali, the ejiemy s(‘ampering away. But 
flu' hottc'st work took place lU'arer J('llalabad, Avhere our force 
in most, pai’t. advanced to cajduiv^ the gnns. Our casualties 
for lh(' (lay AV('re four men killed and tliirty-tAv^o Avoinided, 
npw aids of tAVcuity horses were also disabled. Our casualties 
AV(‘re principally camsod by musketry fire from trees, the 
sepoys having iiit upon tliis mode of fighting, at last they Avere 
dislodged principally by grape shot, but ncjt Avithout lumng 
caused no little trouble. This aatis not the first time they had 
tried firing doAvn from trees. When the Coimnander-iii-Chicf 
redieved laudcnoAV, the enemy tried the same plah at the 
Mahomed Bagh. 
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On the same evening, about 5 i*. m., the enemy, doiiblless not ’ 
a little enraged at the loss they had sustained, coninieneed a 
most terrific fire of inuskcitry upon our position to the right, 
which conlinued until li next jatorn ing. They attacked us 
repeatedly on that side, and were always repulsed with loss ; 
the rumour next day in camp was to Ihe efiect that in two days 
they would exterminate us. INhximvhile we were clu^cred by tlie 
news that llrigadiin* Oeneral Franks had attacked Sultaiiporo 
and taken twenty guns, nine of them being of largo calibre, 
widiout losing a single man. It was also said that Peel’s 
batt('ry, with the 12ud and O.h-d, 'were in camp some few miles 
off. 'Hie Commaiidei'-in-Chief arrived in the camp, eollceting in 
our rear, and on the Isi. ]\[arch lie p.aid our camp a visit, again 
returning to his eaiu]) sonu^ miles otf. I’he eiuany were V(ny 
quiet, and it. was rumourcHl among us that tiuy were deserting 
tho city in large numlKTs. 

On the drd March, tin' Coinmander-in-Oliief, with the d2nd, 
34th, 38th, 53rd, 93rd, and Coke’s Ttitles, t('ii troops of 
artillery, and a large body of cavalry, maT'clu'd past. This 
imposing force, although quite near, was scarcely discern iblo 
from a heavy shower of rain. Tn a very short time we lieaixl, 
to our surprise, his guns and musketry on our right flank, 
and they pro(*.ceded on to the Dilkoosha, overcoming all 
obstacles, capturing two guns, and having only a few slightly 
wounded. Doubtless tbc easy manner in wbicF tlu^ force g-ot 
so far in advance was owing to the Commandor-in-tJhief not 
having halted, but troops on, as the enemy most 

Kkcly calculated on his joining our force first and then march- 
ing on. 

It was rumoured in our camp that Brigadier General Walpole's 
division marched the next day with the siege train and all the 
cavalry. It was said that tlu' cavalry were to cross tho Goomtee 
and cut up all fugitives. We were also told that tho Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief was not taking the Martiiiioro, for while it was 
in possession of the enemy, they could not place their guns so 
well against us. Wc also heard that the enemy were flying 
from the city in great numbers. 

On the 5th March came the first symptom of the breaking ii]) 
of our force. Sir James Out ram left us on that day fo lake 
charge of a division, tho Command devolving upon Ibigadicr 
Fraiddyn, On the same night Maude’s Battery left us, and 
on tho evening of the 6th the Governor left us also. The 
evenings were now much quieter, although the guns of tho 
Commander-in-Chiefs force had been saying very little, but 
tbc batteries wore preparing; so we lived in daily expectation 
of hearing a grand roar. 
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* On tlic lOlh Marcli the Aluinbaiigli and ourselves had 
suddenly to part company, for we also had now received our 
notice to quit, and had to march on a dark cold night to the 
Dilkooslia, arriving there on the morning of the 11th. Before 
we arrived at our destination, we had to lie down a little, as we 
could not make our way to our position in the dark, and might 
have found oursedves on tlu^ guns of the enemy. In the 
morning, as the light came in, we saw the \iist Army in its 
tents, truly a clieering sight to us, who had been accustomed to 
a small force battling against A'ast hordes, but hen; at last 
seemed something commensurate with England’s greatness and 
renown. 

Here then may be said to end our acdual ex])orIencc of 
file Alnmhaiigh. After Ave left, the oth, TcStli Highlanders, 
lAiadi'as Fusiliers, and some ArlillcTy hedd their own nobly 
against a d(‘tei*minoJ attack of the enemy. At last they also 
were onlerefl h) advance and luan in tin; rebels, but owing to 
some niisconcej)tion of Ibo l(‘ad('r of the force, an Oilicer since 
dead, the objc'ct was not attaiu(‘d. And thus quietly and by 
piecemeal was this force broken up, which bad so arduously 
delended its jJositioii beiore Lucknow for so long a period. 
We use; Ike word arduously with great confidence, for most 
of the force Avas incessantly on the qni n'r(\ and the camp was 
ill many res]K;cts like tlie standing one before Sebastopol, for, 
although in point of braAx;iy, our enemy was not to be com- 
jiarcd to the' Russians, yet in point of annoyance and jiropara- 
tion, wx’ ju'obably avcto as much put about as Avas our enemy 
ill its standing camp in the Crimea. 

We ne;exl not follow our viedorious army, step by stop, through 
the siege of Liieknenv, until tlic final taking of the city, with 
its c'lieirmoiis defences, but cowardly defenders : these events 
luiA'e lieem oflen described. We will content oui’selves A\dth 
some few concluding sketclies of camp life and character at the 
Aluinbaugh. 

And first of our brave General, Avliose merits eAxry one 
is aware of, and wdiose generosity to his soldiers, and care of 
tlu'in is only equalled by* bis rare abnegatiim of self, and 
the way in Avdiicb lie avoids pushing liimself liefore the public 
gaze. Of him it may be said, if it can be said of any one in a 
public; capacity, that he was beWed b}' every one, and no trait 
in bis eliaracder stands forth more pre-eminently than the 
manner in which he tries to advance the interests of, and prov^c a 
true; friend to, those wdioso morils luive entitled them to his 
favorable opinion. Of his bravery it is scarcely necessary to 
speak, yet we would allude to liis charging at the head 
of the Volunteer Cavalry during tlie b^j^tlc of Muiigarwur, 
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and with Ids stick kiiockino- down tla'. rolmiiinii- rc'lxds.- 
At our attacks he was ^■enorally seen ridino- to tlu' front, with 
his licavy niassivT faci*, quite uiieoiiceniod a])pareiitly, and 
Avitli his never-failiiip' cheroot in his mouth, whicli was gene- 
rally rather well chewed than well smoked. lie was as cool as if 
lie wei’e on parade. 

Of his arrangements at the Alumbaugh no one can sj>eak 
but in t('rms of the iiighest jnmse, wJien with scarcady fS,00() 
men at tirst he succ('ssfully kept his position. All felt, from 
the com])lele and tliorough manner in Avliich pn'paratioirs for 
defence against the enemy were niad(\ that tiny were und('r tlie 
conti'ol of a mast (a- mind, and of one wlio, while he was, in 
questions of duly iind discipline, tin* rigid (h'lU’ral, was also the 
amiable private g(aitle]nan and tlie kind and indulgent fries id of 
the soldier. It is strange* alter all that Sir Janu's Ontram lias 
done, that higher honors Iiavi* not betai heaped iqion him, but so 
much that is done ly Inin is e.\p(‘et(‘d of liim, tluit lt'^s notice 
is taken of his deeds, than if In* wen* a h'ss notahli' public man. 
Higher than all the honors he has or can [uissess, must be his 
conviction that those \\ho have b('('U under him both respect 
and revere his many gnut and amiahh', qnalitii's. 

As regards food, we wc'n* Ix'tter olf than in tin* llcsi(h'n(‘y ; 
but yet were far from pcaieetioii lieyond oui* rations. Little; w'as 
to be bad, and we: were lor a lemg time beidly otf as re'gards 
what in England are; te'rme'd luxuru's, but wdiiedi in India 
arc real ne’C’cssaries — fe)w]s, eggs, beer, wine\ and cheroots. 
Eut graelually, as oin jjusition became estahlislied, and the’* 
villagers round about saw tliat we; Avore willing to pay for 
what W"c got, a ba;^aar sprung; up, wdiile* the Ilaheios, wliose len e; 
of gain is greater than ilu'ir fe ar of dange]', a\ow(‘dly gieat as 
that is, brought ewer supplies of good things from Tawnpoi’e; at 
exorbitant prices, but still consisting of articles whiedi we we-n^ 
glad to get at any ]U‘ice. Tlu; bazaar soon became a vciy 
stirring placcg a fashionable lounge in I'aet ; lots of se deli ers in 
easy undress, with theii’ short euitty pipe's in their mouths, might 
be seen wandering abemt the street of little tents, buying 
tobacco, pipes, v^c., with an olhcer hero and there ambitious ()1‘ 
investing in cheroots, wine;, or brandy. 

Upon the whole, the scddie'rs s(H’me;d to enjoy theinse'lve's 
despite their hard work at the Alumhaugh, for their siqijdies 
of clothing were often arriving, and tlu'ir rations, to wdiieli they 
were already actaistoim'd, were very plentilul. To the otUcers 
the ration food was scarcely so palatahhx Many ollicers with 
an eye for the comfortable had huts built of mud, some of twu'gs 
and wooden rafters and supporters, and the architectural designs 
were of the most(|^aucil‘ul descripliuu ; }et on two points 
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•^tlioy o-onci’iilly aoToofl — ^l.liosc of comfort iiiid warmth. The 
sol(li(?rs were ctk'oii raged to he cheerful by having games got 
up by subscription among the oilieors, but tli(‘ir greatest 
aniuseinent was riding about on sorry littb' ponies, country 
tats, wliich they piclvod up for a trifle. Had the General 
wished his force to bo a mounted one, he couhl have a goodly 
miinbc'r of the equine species iu camp, and lots ol‘ soldiers will- 
ing, although scarcely able to ride them, allliougli, as they 
riislu'd past in twos, running races on the native; saddle*, tiny 
sc'cmed to think themsedve's ])retty able too. The most irksome 
tiling for all was tin; state* of preparatiem yon had to be in, 
for night attacks necessitating your gi'in'rally lying elowui in 
your e‘loili(*s, for wlnai a night, alarm teiok ])la(“e, re'ginieiits WTro 
tbrnu'd in front of their leaits so epiie-kly that dre.ssing Avas out 
of tin* ejue'stion. Idle; cold, too, to us at tli'st insiifliede'Titly clad, 
wa,s \eiy trying, e-spena'allA in the* inorniiig.s ; we sliivered and 
stood against, an old wall to catch the* e‘heering rays of the sun ; 
1ml, u])e)n tin; whole', llie e'hc.nge* Avas iiiHiiitedy better Avheii 
conqiare'el with the* liaillu* (hiarel. The* eanip at ]iight Avas afiiio 
sight : you had the' te'iits of our soldieuy in freint, and those of 
tin; olfice'rs In'liind, Avilb [i gene'i’al epiie't ])ervading them : a fenv 
soldie'rs in i*;j‘ou[)s Avallving abeint eoUAe'rsing, a\ bile bediind Avas 
the' bum eil'tln* vast nati\ e army of fedloAvcrs, singing, jabbering, 
anel e'li joying tlieiiise'] ves te> tlndr hearts’ eontent. Ihit, upon the 
Avinile, thc'V ue'iv a ralln'i* neii.y set, espe'cially when they struck 
up some native air, with perliaj^is tAAViity Aoeal j)errormers, and 
a gev?d many tom-toms: mingleel Avith tlieir liubbnb Avas the 
cry of that ill-iiat Aired, hut inue;h-praise(l animal, the camel, 
Avliose* cry is liteually a ht'art-re'nding one*. Here you AAmdel he'ar 
an ('h'phant seiine* distance oil' trumpeting, there a troop of 
jaedods Avonlel he “ Avhoop, Avheieip, Avhooiiig,” and tlie general 
din would be' e'liliAaun'd by tlie pertinacious braying of the hosts 
e>f ellu)bie\s’ jackasse's. AVe lo.st many a, night’s rest from the 
latte'i*, and oi'te'ii veiAAT’d to be the death of tliemi. 

The uativTi army Avas cennposexl of cooks, dlnibies, syces, dooly- 
Ix'arers, e^c., all ii id ispon sable, but of the Avhole the dooly-hearers 
AATTc the' most notable; llieir numbers Ave*re pretty great, and, 
iiideH'd,tlie'y and tbcirdooliesformc'd no small feature of our eanip, 
and among these doolie's they liAX'd. Kver ready, OAT'r Avilling, 
they, a poor bumble race, desenwe a passing tribute for tb (dr seu’- 
viei's iu this eampaigii. Often exposed to clangor, Aveuineh'd and 
killed, as Ave have known tlieni to be, ye't, as a rule, they kept 
true to ns, and in the terrific rush info LucknoAv niide'r Ilave- 
leick, tbf^so Avlio ivaebed the liesid(']ie*y, equally Avith ourselv(>s, 
bad to run the gauntlet of that fearful tire and arduous struggle, 
which at last terminated in our reaching the beleaguered garrison 
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— ^poor fellows, they had to take their chance of wounds equally* 
with ourselves. All honor to those humble bees in .the gi'cat 
hive, without Avhom we would often have had many a ])oor 
European, lielpless from disease, or wounded by Ihc enemy, loft 
beliind to a fate wo shudder to think ol‘, for were we to tell of 
our greatest fear, it was that we would fall alive and lielpless 
into the hands of the eneni}^ — -the thought of this ofttai threw a 
dismal shade across our not too imaginative mind. It is ]>leas- 
ing in the dismal record of native treachery and Idoodshed 
to r(‘cord one blight phase in the liistory of the Mutiny. Wo 
willingly record it also as we believe it is not undeserved. 

Wo must bear testimony to the bravery of our troops, and 
the gallantry and courage of our ofheers, and in doing so, there 
is brought to our mind a veiy brave act which Ave did not 
record as we ought to have done in our running narrative of 
the blockade. JMajor Gordon of the Tbtli, having ehajg-(^ oi' an 
advance battery to our Icdt during one of the alt[icks, saw the 
sepoys coming on to attack his post wilh loud exultant crit's, 
apparently sure of theii* ])rey. 'idle Major told his men to 
keep out of sight and r('S(‘rve their fire of musketry and grape ; 
the enemy, by their cries and confidence, seemed to think that 
wc had cither deseiied or were d('sej*ting our post, so on they 
boldly came — bang Aveut tlie guns loaded with grape, killing a 
munber, and totally routing llu‘ ('iiemy. 

One scene aao saw is Avoilh recording in these sera])s of 
camp life, AAhieli shoAvs that, if naliva's behave th(‘m.->elv('s in 
such a Avay as to gain our t‘st('.em, tliey are not negh^ett'-d 
by us. Jiieuteiumt- Colonel Olpherts, wliose name is syno- 
nymous with courage, inin'pidity and daring, had oiui of 
his iiatiA^e driATU's killed in one of the attacks made upon 
us, and in one of our (‘vening rides Ave observed this poor 
man’s funeral proceeding ahmg Avith one Ihiropoaii Otli(*(U' 
among the throng, liis commanding oJh’ca r : it Avas a graceful 
tribute to a departed faithful sc'.rvaiit of our Government, 
in troublous times, and we liaAc no doubt Avas much observed 
and appreciated by the natives as siieli. 

At tlie extreme right of our position Avas the post of the Seikbs 
in a lialf ruined village, and on one of the lioiises Avas a I’ather 
tall turret, on AAdiieli was jihiced a large tohscopii tor the 
purpose of obsci-ving the movements of the enemy ; this was 
a favorite resort of the officers of the camp, wlio used to 
come up to see Avhat was going on, and lo hear tlio tu'avs 
from Jiicutemint-Colonel Jlrasyer, the Commanding OlHcer of 
the Seikhs, who had generally spies out, and whose news Avas 
fr(‘qucntly A'cry important. Tliis oiricer, who has deservedly 
risen to a high position by his talents and bal’d service, luul, 
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^roin his knowlodf^o of tho native lanfjuagc and character, 
II Avonderful knack of eliciting infonnatioii from natives — 
coiisoquenlly his turret was the scene of many a pleasant 
gossip. 

Space will not permit of our entering upon the deeds of 
regiincnts indmdually or ilicir several brave leaders, nor is 
it necessary that we should do so, as their dec'ds are known 
to tl\e world at large.^ Iri tlu'se days of medals and clasps, it 
appears to us tliat Ihe exertions of this force nierit(‘d a edasp. 
Ihit Avhen Havelock’s force has no distinetive mark until it 
('iitcTs Lucknow — tJio wholes mark of that force, up to the rescue 
of tlie garrison, being the India Medal, and alb'r that period 
OIK' clasp, with Lu(‘know upon it — we lu^ed not wonder at 
()nt]‘am’s d('lejic(^ ol‘ tlie Almnbangh sharing a like fate. Wo 
liav(' ali('nipt('d to till up a small ga]) in llu' history of tho 
jMiitiny, which may be of some litth' s('rvic(' to future bistorians. 
AV^o belicwe tliat tlie story of Oiitram at the Alnmbnugh, well 
told for yc'ars to come, Avill ibrm one of tho brightest spots in. 
our annals of the Indian Campaign of 1857-58. 

^Tlio troops tli:it (t'Cciitled Aliniil)aiii:h wore Olphcrts’ and i\raiidc’s banoiy, 
with [>oi'liap,> .iMollior — w(‘ .sojircolv rocolloct in»w, Military Ti.iin and A^oliintoor 
L\nalr}, Jlci ’s Titli, 7Slli, S-Kli, and ‘lOlli Li-Jil Iiitantiy, Soikh Kcgi- 

niciit of R’rozopoio, and some Mudias Sa}»pcrs and Miners. 
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Art. II. — Report of the Select CoimnUfee (fppointed to ioqnirc 
into the Rro[/re,s8 and Ryospect, and the best nican^ to he 
adopted for Rromotioih of European^ Colon, i sat io a (tad 
Setilenient in Inddt, esperia/ljj in the Hill Districts a.nd 
heal f Idler clinia1c8 of that Conntrij, as well as for tlte 
e.vtensioii of our (Joininerce vrUh Cenlnd Asia. Ordered 
htf the lloiise of Conrnions to he prOded. A^fpiist 9, 185!). 

I'lTK Select CoTuiniit(‘es, .*i]>poin tod by tlu^ House of Coinn)ons 
ill ilH‘ St'ssious ol* 1858 and llie tirst Sc'ssioiis of 1859, to iiupiire 
into the progn'ssand prospocts, and tin* lic'st means to he ad(»ph'd 
for the promotion of f^mopean Colonisation and S(‘ttlem('nt in 
India, made' IVom tinu' to time five* se\eral ltt‘[)oilsot tlic' ]\limit(;s 
of Evidence taken ]>efore tlican ; hut the latttu' of llu'se Com- 
mittees came to a pr(‘jiialnr(^ der(‘as(‘ on tlie snddt.n dissolution 
of Parlianuuit in A]nil 1859 williout lia\iny- made any tinal 
Keport upon the lesult of tJ)c‘ impiiry. 

The present, Parliament apjiointed a, lU'W Committee, consisti]j<;’ 
of the following;’ M('mh( ‘VS, ri". : — Messrs, William Kwart, ll('niy 
BailUe, Greoson, Kinnaird, Knijs^dit, Lo\V(‘, Arthur Mills, Riehar<l- 
son, Danhy Seymoiii', dolm i>(‘njamlii Smith, Vansittait, Villiers, 
Sir Erskine Perry, and Colonel Sykc.'s, allot whom had sat upon 
the former Commith'e of 1859, to whom \ver(‘ ndi'irx'd the 
evidence reported liy the foinuT Commith'es. This last Com- 
mittee, after taking further evidence, made thcar final Ih'port 
upon the wliole on the 9th of August last. 

We must confess that the elfect jiroiluced uyion us hy a first 
perusal of this Report was a feeling of disap[K)intment. Tluj 
Committee appeared to iis not to hav^ bottomed most of the 
subjects iiito the investigation of whicli tiny had dived. In(h‘- 
cisioii in ojiinion and h(‘sitation in suggestion characterised some 
portions of the Report, while, in otheis conclusions were jumped 
to from what seem(‘d to he very insufficient premises. We are, 
however, inclined to bdieve that the over-wrought exjicetation 
entertained hy the Indian public of wliat a Pai l iai non tary IiKpiiiy 
into Indian grievances Avould bring fortli, ratlier than any fiiluni 
of industry or ability on the jiart of the Committee, lias Ix^i ii tlie 
cause of our dissatisfaction. Tlie organism of Indian soci(*iy is 
so intricate tliat it cannot he understood from any naa’idy 
telescopic observation. Patient and searcbiiig impiiry on tlu^ 
spot is needed ; and perliajis the liest use that wo can make (d 
the Report before us is to jioint to it as showing the necessity for 
a local Commission to elicit information which lias escaped 
the notice of a Committeo sitting in London ; and to arrive' at 
ceatainty upon (questions, with respect to whicli that Coinmitlei' 
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'lias, ill many instances, lutlier disclosed a doubt tlian formed a 
judgment. 

We cannot dcuiy, liowcviT, that tlie Couimitteo have done 
excellent service by setting at rest, in a very decided mariner, 
a discussion which, as long as it remained open, invoJvtul danger 
to the fortunes of many an industrious Englisli la])orer. The 
Committee tliink it pro])or to commence their Report by a 
‘ restriction, obvious to almost every one, of the sense in wliich 
‘ Colonisation must be applied to India. 'J'hougli saiietioned in 
‘ its application to that country by modern usage', and by such 
' high authority as that of Lord Metcalfe, the t(‘rni ‘Colonisa- 
^ tion’ must, in this instance', cle_‘arly lie limited te) a (*Iass of supe- 
‘ rior settlers, who may, by tlu'ir cnteTprise, capital, and se^ience, 

‘ set in mo; ion the*. lal)e)r, anel de*velop the resoure*eis eif Inelia.’* 
TJje^ Committee go eai to rennark, that the inelucemeiits to a 
‘ sedtleme'ni of the working class(*s of Lritisli Isles are not 
‘ generally te) be* found in India 'Jdie).se‘ ineluex'inents are high 
‘ wage’s, the facility of obtaining land at an easy rate ; the enjoy- 
‘ nient of a constitutiejii frarneid afte'r that ol' the me)t]KT-coun- 
^ try ; a te'inperate climate', and the pre)S[)e'et of forming a part 
‘ of a eiommunily spe'aking our languagei and conforming to our 
' manners and customs, ddie se'ttLe'ine'iit of Inelia toeik place at 
‘ a pt'riod of re‘me)te antiepiity. Its lands have me)stly been 
‘ appi‘e)priate'el ; the' wages (d' Libor are low ; its Cmvernment is 
‘ al)se)lnte ; its climate' is gi'iu'raJly unfa.ve)rabl(.* to the perina- 
‘ nent re.'sidence and ine‘re.'a.se of tlie British race, anel to labew in 
' thei o])en aij* ; and its usage's, language's, and redigions are 
‘ strange and re‘])nlsi\e' to the', English labortu*. For these 
' re'aseais, and in aex,'e)i’da,ne*e' with the' testimony Jaiel Ijcfeiro 
tlie'in, N our Committe'ey are; of opiiiie)!!, that Inelia cannot corn- 
' pe'te' witJi the' boimelloss i-e'gious eif America or Australia as 
‘ a lje)me fe)r the lal)()]-ing ('migrant.” 

We are grateful to those' wlm have, by such plain-speaking, 
saveel us fre)ni the prosjx'ct wliich tlie; asst'rtieins of a class of 
writers, avIio sought safety from a repetition of the; horrors of 
I (S57 ill ])laiiting British comimmi ties here anel tlu're through- 
out Tndin, thi-exiteued, if iince)ntradicted, te) [iresent te) ns, e)f 
delnde'd Fnglish villagers burying their hopes and their children 
under the; jungle miasma of Bengal or the fierce hot Avinds 
of th(' IJppe'i* Provinces. Labors have not been fruitless, 
which have proeluced a, ] paragraph fraught Avith se) much prac- 
tical good si'iise as is to 1)(; found in that Avhicfi we? have 
quoted ; and it is therefore in no carping spirit, but solely 
with a view to profit, that Ave proceed te) notice some of the 
particulars in which avo consider the Be]>ort defective or unsatis- 
factory. 


I) 
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The Committee, after repudiating '' Colonisation,"’ rcconimon.d 
“ Scttleimmt/’ limited to the capital and skill-endoAVcd classes, 
by the following general description of its results : — 

‘‘ It is stated by witnesses generally, that wherever Euro- 
'peaiis have settled, a marked improvciiKJiit in the country has 
‘followed ; the various products of the land have been developed, 

‘ settlers have takcai the h^ad in intro'ducing steam navigation, 
‘anrl in discovwing its hidispensablc aiLKiliaries, coal and iron; 

‘ in tlu^ extension of roads, and in generally lowering the cost of 
‘ production. 

“ It is justly observed by Mr. Marshain,* that, from their 
‘intercourse A\nth the people, scttl(‘i*s must naturally know 
‘more what is ])assiug in their minds than llu^ agents of the 
‘ GovernmenI : tlie position of the seitkas rend(*ring tluan vigi- 
lant and ijiti'rested observers of the tendency of native 
‘opinion. 

“Wli(‘re thc'y reside', the rate of int('i’est, often exorbitantly 
‘high, beeonu'S ri'diice'd. Th(‘ circul.il ion of joady money is 
‘exteudtMl, and a stc'ady rise take's place in the rate of wageis. 

“Another good elfoct oi' settlcaiK'iit is its tondr'iicy to pro- 
‘motc tla3 mainte'iiance of oreler. A largo e'xtensioi] e)f the inim- 
‘ber of settlers over India woidd bei a ecmsiderahk' gnaranteo 
‘agiiinst any future' insurrection, and would lend to le'ssen the 
‘neevssity for mainlainiicg onr expea)siv(' army.” 

Now, Avithoiit (Ic'Jiyiiig th(' truth of a siiigh^ statenuait in 
the. above })assiig(‘, we coni])l.nn that tlu' l\('])()it is defective in 
jmtliug hv, altogethcT unnoticed, the lie>t!y-conte'ste'd contro- 
versy : Avlietlier the signs of im])r(W'ein('nt, alluded to as atU'udant 
upon tlie pix'sence of the f]ui-o[){‘.iii st^ttlea' in India, are faithful 
indicia of a real increase in the pro&jies'ily and lia,])piness (d 
tliose among Avlioni he Ijas liv'd his dwelling, or only of a state; 
of things changed for the Ijettcr merely as ivgards the author 
of the change*. 'J’his controversy is not maintainc'd against 
tlic settler merely by Hindoo and Mahf)mf'dan journalists, who 
might be su])])os(mI to ee^lio the' seait iineiits of native zcj)iin- 
dars, jealous ed' a class of neighbois who rival tlieir iiiHueuco 
and dispute' their power. One; of those journalists has recently 
pointed atteutiem to the following e'xtracts fremi a,n ofSeaal 
paper aelelressed to Governmemt by Mr. Scemco, Avhile Juelgc of 
Nuddea, a district abounding with iiieligo planters, anel Avlieue*, 
perhaps, the sort of civilisatie)n Avhich the Euro])e.an se'ltler 
carries with him is farther advanceel thafi in any other district 
in India. 

Se> is John Marshmanj of the Friend of India, styleel throughout tlio 
lU'poit. 
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Mr. Sconce write.s ; — 

1 

l*()ssihly, tho main cause of objection to the cultivation of indigo is 
ascribablc to the losses it entails, tlie siifficienc5lfa.ud quality of the crop 
being precarious, and the unliquidated ad\aiicos being an iiTedoemable 
burden. It is admitted that jilanlers cannot cidtivate indigo by their 
hired laborers. They cannot make it pay. The returns do not remiine- 
rfite them Avith sudicient prolit over and above the cxjienses of labor. 
Planters, therefore, prefer to throw the cxpi nses of eultivation on the 
ryots. Planters pay for the crop, ryots gi\e their labor to produce tlio 
crop; but have we grounds to assume that tlie ryot siieceeds in a erop 
wliieli the planters fail in The preeurious nature of tin' erop tln're is no 
contesting: and an enquiry of greater interest eaiinot be suggested than 
that of aseertainiiig both, whether the ryol’.s absoluti' share of one year’s 
erop be a just return to him lor tli.it year, and wlu'tlier it be snllieient to 
eo\ er the lossi's bo incurs in II si ries of years. Some planters, it is said, 
take four hniulles, sonu' take six bnndh's of out plant to the Jtiipce ; and 
whether it he from generosity tliat one eonfinis himself to the lower rate, 
or I'rom right lluil tin' other eniojots the liigln'r, it is understood that, 
generally siieaking, ryots are lu ver in a eondiiioii to relieve themsches 
from h.ilunees AM'itti'u against them in tlu' factory accounts. 

Put, us I understand, the eonneetion ot* the ])lanler and ryot is not 
simply that of a culti\ator ^\orking iqinn the advauees of a capitalist. 
The planter is not, and jet is, the eiiUi^alor. Jle selects the land; ho 
directs and eonijiels tlie ploughing, and (lie sowing, and the W’coding. The 
land is “his eulti\ation,” and the ripened ero]) is ent for his vats. Un- 
(liiestionahlj , by the energy and attention of tlie plantir, the land is likely 
to he In'tter tilted, and tlie eroj) more productive: hut it is more in place 
to consider, wlietlu'r llu' interfereiiee which he exercisi's, and the right he 
asserts, are eoinputihle Avilh his abnegation of the responsibility of a 
cultivating farnicj', with tlu' freedom and rights of the ryot, and the 
adeiiuate reniiiiK'ration of the rjots enforced, hut, possibly, judiciously 
directed labor. An adNUiiee of two Pnpoes a hcegali cannot ju.stify the 
assertion of everj' sort of right, nor is it in any fair sense a measure of the 
rvot/s duty to lahoi*, or the remuiuTation of his labor and his exjieiises 
additional to liis owm labor, ^latlier is it llie reverse of the aokiiowdedg-ed 
remuneration of an exacted or ri'ipiired service, for to Avhatcver extent the 
crop Jails, the labor is praetieally disavoAved, and the money paid in antici- 
pation is wu’itteii hack as a debt against the ryot. It seems to me that 
it is only by treating the suhjc'ct in this form, that the admitted uiiAvulling- 
ness of the" ryot to groAV indigo can he thoroughly understood. Probably, 
his unAvillingiii'Ss is not feigned, and 1 feel deeiily the importance of giving 
a definite if it Avere a true expression to his objections. 

Again, it is universalh' assumed that, in this distiaet, ryots do not retain 
move than a half or a Jliird, or less than a third of the udA unces ostensibly 
paid to them. 'J’hc chief or a large portion is absorbed by the factory 
ainhih. Public oiiicers, European and NatiA’o, Native residents of tlie 
district, and others, speak of this as a fact AAdiich they belkwe, lliough 
jiossibly not one ])arty so speaking can specify any case falling within his 
individual knoAvledgc. I’ublic m'port may be as exaggerated as it is 
iiidelinite: iiecessariU" a gdOd deal depends upon the planter’s jiersonal 
supervision at the time his money is distributed, and it iiiay be feared that 
tlie most eomincndublc elfoits of the planters, aaIio distribute their own 
artvances, are, to some extent, defeated by the mean peculation and uucon- 
scientious and faithless fraud of dcpemleuts, from which they, no more 
than tho public depaitnu'iits of the State, can reckon on being exempt. 
My attcmjit to explain the reasons whicli possibly detcrniiuc tlic ryot’s 
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aversion to grow indigo would be incomplete, if I omitted this misappro- ' 
priation of his advances. It is by the advances that the contract is pro- 
fessedly constituted ; and obviously the countenance and aid to be given 
to that contract by the lo^ should be materially affected by our assui’ances 
that the ryot fully received, or was rcsj)onsible for not fully receiving, 
the consideration stipulated in his agreement. 

I do not know to what extent the advance consists, partly of cash, and 
partly of unliquidated balances of past years. I have seen cases in which 
the advance, expressed in a renewed contract, consisted wholly of the 
balance of an account. I have seen a case in which, for the cultivation 
of bcegahs, the advances consisted of eight annas cash and six Kupces 
eight annas of old balances. Generally, 1 apprehend, the entire advance 
is in cash : this is a point, however, (as indeed arc many others,) upon 
which I do not possess exact or sufficient information : but even the 
exception to the general rule must be dei)lorcd w’hich would invoke the 
aid of penal law, to enioice the labor of the ryot for the adjustment of an 
old and unchecked debt. 

Here, as in Pubiia, there is the same unwillingness on the part of the 
ryot to cultivate indigo, and on the i)art of the /eniindar to let indigo be 
cultivated. Erom both pari ies over all floats a shadoAv of dissatisfaction, 
which, however, it may Acil the natui'c and force of underl^dng interests or 
passions, is itself palpably manifest. Jlolh sa;^, Ave do not Avant it; avc 
would rather be let alone ; but practically l)oth accede, one to the cultiva- 
tion of the repudiated cro}), the other to the sub-letting of his estate to 
the proprietors of factories. 13ut they say more', they say they act undi'r 
constraint, and are uiial)le to abide the issue of an uneciual struggle. No 
one more .than myself abhors dishonesty, or the exertion of malicious 
influence, from Avhomsoever it proceeds. J have nothing to say infaAor of 
ryots Avho accept advances only to embezzle them, or of zemindars wdio, 
for selfish and traudulent ends, instigate the cA'asion of the mutually heiu'- 
ficial and mutually acceptable engagement of planters and ryot ; but 1 can 
not convert dissent into fraud, nor can 1 presume that the j)rofits of a 
faA'orable siieculation arc, in the eyes of the zemindars and ryots, to be 
derived, not from carrying the speculation to a completion, but by 
contemning the crop and incurring the j)erils of mis-ai)])ropriating the 
planter’s advances. Mr. Eeaufort states, but does not attiaupt to account 
for, the motives of zemindars in instigating ryots to evade their indigo 
agi'cements. In this district such interference is comparatively rare, 
but, supposing it Averc not so, and that the fact is as asserted, it cannot 
be Avithout a purpose that zemindars oppose the cultivation of indigo ; 
indeed, they can assign no stronger reason than the Pubna ryot himself 
assigns, that indigo is a losing crop— -but, besides, the Pubna zemindar may 
be influenced by otluT motives, which it is as important to ascertain. 
That the ^mindar should seek a share* in the ryot’s advances for the ad- 
justment of his rent is not censurable. l*robably Avlicn the advance is 
made, seven or eight months of the Jtevenue Year have gone. The advance 
is all that the landlord sees in the shape of harvest to cover his claim, and 
Avlien the real harvest is cut Avell into tlie second year, far liom yielding 
rent to the zemindar, it may be, and often is, largely insufficient to balance 
the planter’s pre-payment to the ryot ; and surely in the mere matter of 
mis-appropriating advances, upon A\diich Mr. Bettufort lays so much stress, 
and which it is the express piu’pose of his letter to brin^ within the cogni- 
sance of the criminal law, the remedy is in the hands of the planter. Let 
him not advance at all. He knoAvs the zemindars and people are unmis- 
takcably averse to the engagement he binds the ryot by. Let, then, the ryot 
cultivate his land in his own w'ay Avith indigo if it he profitable, and with 
advances, if advances be desirable to him, paid at the risk of those w ho arc 
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willing to accommodate liim. It is the business of the legislator to ex- 
haust, not to increase, the ox)portunities from which spring public crime. 

There is no advantage in an advance itself. It is notoriousljr an expen- 
sive inciunbraiicc. A ryot, who from his own i^ourccs pays his rent, sup- 
ports his family, and cultivates his rice, his dall, his jute, his oil seeds, with- 
out advances, is far more prosperous than a ryot who cannot do the same 
things without borrowed moncJ^ It is not the apparent temporary conveni- 
ence that the ryot’s profit for the year begins and ends with. To bo sure in 
indigo the advance is too often the ryot’s whole harvest. Dut I speak just 
now of the general uses of advances, upon which there is much mis-ap- 
prehension. It is not the advance, hut the completed harvest of the whole 
year, that determines the prosperity of the ryot. He is not prosperous, he 
IS not benefited, if the debt scored against him exceeds the crop which he 
is supposed to have reaped. And, again, the advance is itself nothing, 
exce])t it be the representative of the rent, and food, and wagi's, and moro 
liappily these sources of wealth may be permitted to represent themselves. 
AVitho'ut an advjinee, as with an advance, a ryot may buy cattle, till his 
land, and pay his landlord's rent : bat this is all outlay on his part ; a 
means to an end ; and it is by measuring his in-coming c]‘op only that we 
can congratulate liim, or his countr^, upon the lesourees he is supposed to 
be the instrument of developing — an (‘xlniusting crop may impoverish the 
people as well as tlio soil. Under such circumstances, it is a striking 
scientific error to commend or justify the employment of advances. Capital 
superfluously spent is mis-spent, and labor inis-directed is lost and wasted. 
1 need not say that I do not depreciate the value of indigo. To some it is a 
source of great gain, and I do not doubt that even the rvot’s reluctance 
to cultivate indigo may be conciliated, and the zemiiular’s opposition 
overcome, by the recognition of tJie ryot’s right to retain a i)rofitable 
interest in the produce. 

Mr. Sconce is a Member of the Legislative Council of India, 
to which post he was raised from the Bench of the Sudder 
Dewanuy Adawlut, to the universal n^gret of the suitors and 
pnictitioners of that Court, wliose respect he had gained by his 
able, zealous, and impartial discharge of his judicial duties. 
"Wliat such a man writes has imperative claims to attention. 
We do not take his lettei*, as the native jounifilist to whom we 
have alluded would liave us do, as j)roof that indigo-planting 
is an unmitigated evil ; hut Ave do say that it disclost's good 
ground for an investigation into the relations between planter, 
zemindar, and ryot, without which any iiupiiry into the subject 
of European Settlement in India must be regarded as most 
incomplete. We are far from thinking that such an investigation 
would give a result unfavorable to the planter. We cannot 
indeed conceal our belief that the ryot is often an unwilling 
cultivator of indigo, working under pressure, applied by means 
partly lawful partly urilaAvful. We ohserAT^, even Avhile we are 
writing, a propositidn going the round of the Indian Press for 
securing a supply of laborers for the tea plantations now in the 
course of formation in Assam, by procuring an Act to be passed 
by the Legislature prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy in 
that district. This well illustrates the disposition of the Buropeaii 
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to use means more effective than mere persuasion to intro- 
duce his improvements among the less energetic Asiatics. We 
do not imagifie tliat the Legislature will inleifere, but we have 
little or no doubt that tlie i>oppy will die out in Assam ; while 
the proposition we have noticed shows that the legitimate influ- 
ence ot“ the tea jdant is not sufficiently j)()weifid for the extirj)a- 
tion of its rival. Similarly we f(‘L‘l jiretty sure that the complaint, 
that indigo cultivation is to some extent forced upon the ryot, 
is not without foundation. But we also shrewdly susj)ect tliat 
the iii(|uiiy which Avould (‘stablish that fact Avould bring ^to liglit 
tlie existence of a system of land tenure in India such' that no 
new or improvcnl cultivation can be intinduced without moi'c or 
less compulsion upon tin* ryot. Tlu' agricultural laborer has 
been patronised ])y the llritish Indian lj(gislat urc' into a state 
of independcnci', whicli caiables liim, if his hgal righls 1)(^ fully 
respected, most (‘ffcctually to oppos(‘ his imu’tia. against tlui 
march of improveanent. We hohl it to b(‘ utterly impossible 
that the resources of any eountry should be eMichmtly developed, 
wijile the laud is ])arefll(‘d out into vsinall lioldiugs among that 
class which is socially in the j)osition of (ho Englisli day la.horcr, 
more especially where the elinint(‘ and soil are such that life 
can be sustaiiu'd without discomfort by a very insignilieant 
amount of exerlion. Yrt to biing tlui couutry into th(‘ condition 
just described lias, at any rale as regards Bengal, been the aim 
of British legislation for India. The rights of the ryots wm'o, 
when the East India Company began its course of rnk‘, in a 
great measure undefined ; and, Avliere d(‘fine(l, ratbm* theoretical 
than realised in actual engagnumt. Thos(‘ of all, excejit the 
co7nparatively small jiumher called L’hoodklfdi^t r/jols^ w(‘re liable 
to be swept away by the title of the zemindar, to whom they 
were subseivieiit, being brought to the hamnic‘r at a sale for 
arrears of Government r(‘V(*nne. Precarious as were such 
rights, they were lightly piized, and would have beem unregret- 
fully relincpiisbed. The policy of the East India Company has 
been to uphold and strengthen them. By so doing, the Company, 
whether willingly or unwillingly, raised an obstacle to the 
progress of Euro])ean settlement far more powerful than statute's 
authorisiif^ the de])ortation of interlopers, the corruption and 
inefficiency of the Police, Black Acts, or Land Revcaim^ Laws. 
It remained, however, for the Quecn^s Government to ])ut the 
finishing stroke to the work of excluding the European from 
India. 

By Act X. of 1859, it is enacted that — 

“ Every ryot who has cultivated or held land for a period of 
‘ twelve years has a right of occupancy in the land so culti- 
‘ vated or held by him, whether it be held under pottah or not, 
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‘ SO long as ho pays tlie rout payable on account of the same ; 
‘ but this rule does not apply to khoinar, necj-jote, or seer laml 
‘ belonging to the proprietor of the estate or tenure, and let l)y 
‘ him, on lease, for a term, or year by year, nor (as respects the 
‘ actual cultivator) to lands sul)-let for a term, or year by year, 
‘ l)y a ryot having a right of occupancy. The holding of the 
‘ fatlier, or other person from whom a ryot inherits, shall be 
‘ deemed to be the holding of the ryot within the meaning 
‘ of this Section.” 

This Act, under the seemingly harmless title of ^‘an Act 
" to amend tlie law relating to the recovery of rent in the Pre- 
" sidoncy of Foi’t William in Bengal,” has, in faet, changed tlic 
tc'nure of the larger portion of the soil of that Pri'sidency. 
■'J'he cotti(T, who has, or wdios(', f()rb(‘ars havc‘ I k^cu twelve years 
on the. estate, is made the real landholder. The “ jjroprielor of 
the estaUs” so called in in(‘re mockery, has but the right to 
demand the nait. By anotlier Act, No. XL of the same year, 
the highly favored ryot is [)rotect(‘d from any attempt to dis- 
turb him in the ])()ssession of his ancestral estate of a few 
j’oods by means of tlui operation of the Jiovemie Sale Laws, 
hilherto uscmI pc;riodical]y to clear estates of incumbrances. 
Tlie .‘i7th Section of the last mentioned Act jirovides that ‘^no 
' ])uichas(M- of an estate in the permanently settled districts of 
' Bengal, Btbar, and Oiissa, sold lor the recovery of arrears of 
' laml r( 3 veiiue, shall he (‘iititlcul to eject any jyot having a riglit 
‘ of oecHipjuicy at a tixi'd rent, or at a rent assessable according 
' to fixed rules, under th(3 laws in force, or to enhance the rent 
‘ of any such ryot othenvis(3 than in the manner prescribed by 
‘ such laws, or otherwise than the former pro])rietor, irrespec- 
‘ tively of all engagements made siiiee the time of settlement, 

‘ may have heeii entitled to do.” 

The effect of thc‘S(3 Acts Avill be to stereotype its present 
appearance of alternate jungle and rice-flidds upon the face of 
Lowin’ Bengal ; yet tlu3 Paiiiamc'ntaiy (Jommittei,*, sitting at 
AVestminstiT to ri^port u])on the means of ])romoting the im- 
provement of fiidian agriculture, makes its report in complete 
ignorance of their existence. This is abundantly evident from 
the following remarks contained in the' Rcpoi’t on the subject 
of lc‘gal title to land.” 

One of the ^rcat defects felt by settlers in the present state of the law is 
the dillienlly of proving- the legal title to land. It may be often said that 
the j)iirehasei' of land does not know Avliat he ])iUThases. ' Aftia* a purchase^ 
it would appear that numerous ticlitious claimauts to tlio property start 
into existence to (pieslion the title, and disturb the repose of the pui’cliafler, 
A power to call the claimant at once into Court would probably stop these 
fictitious claims. The ryot’s title to the land should be ascertained. The 
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iTot’s rights (sJiys Mr. Underhill) have been left uncertain in Bengal since 
the time of Lord Cornwallis. The consequence has been the occurrence of 
frequent coiiHicts between the zemindars and ryots. But the ryots arc 
generally at the mercy of the zemindars. There is in Bengal a class 
called the khooilkhast ryots, holding land under an hereditary tenure of 
uncertain origin. It is desirable, for the seemity of dealings in land, that 
tlieir position should be declared by law. Boundary disputes are fre- 
quent. Floods often cause an immense change in the boimdarics of land, 
and give rise to undue claims on the part of 1 he Government. Another 
complaint, especially on the part of the land-ovners in Bengal, is, that 
when the zcmiudarec or su])('rior estate is forfeited, a subordinate estate, 
the putnec, is also involved in the forfeiture. In such a case, the under- 
tenant or putneedar is liable to loss, pcrhaj)s to ruin, for the act or omission 
of the zemindar, or tlu' zemindar’s agent. It has been attcm]jted to remedy 
this defect by a Lands Sale Bill, introduced by Mr. Grant, which, though 
excellent in its object, appears not to have been passed, owing to some 
objections of detail. It has been much urged u])oii the Committee that 
the putneedar should be allowed to exempt himseif from forfiatme by pay- 
ing his portion of the land-lax se2)arateh', without being liable for the 
non-payment of his landlord, the zemindar. As British settlers arc fre- 
quently hold(‘rs of putnees, the question is one of great importance to 
them. Forfeitures sometimes arise from slight, perha])s from unavoidable 
causes, as from the agent omitting to i)ay his land-tax duly four times a 
year, or from its non-payment before sunset, or fi’om the vendor withhold- 
ing a X)art of the land-tax, or it may hai)pen from the fraud, as well as 
from the negligenec of the native. Thus, the natives, by means of a seerc't 
trust, or heninneey as it is called, may annul, or encumber with a law-suit of 
many years’ duration, the bargain for transfer which he has made with an 
European. Or in the ease of ])utm’es, the zemindar, having received a sum 
from his proposed under-tenant or putneedar, makes d( faiiit to the Govern- 
ment, forfeits his estate, and re-])uys it under a false name ; under Avhicli. 
operation the i)utiiC’o disappears. A forfeiture again may sometimes happen 
from want of due attention to forms on the part of the Governinent Col- 
leetor, whence, many years afiei'wards, a bargain may he overturned. 
It has been suggested that the Collector should make preliminary in- 
quiries tliat, after due inquiry and sale, no aj)peal should be allowt'd, 
that registration should be made of all transfers of property, and that 
such registration should be compuLory. 

The framers of the above paragra])h wore ignorant as well 
of the discouragement whicdi recent Ic^gislation had offered to 
the European settler by enactments, the effect of which will be 
to oblige him to put (^aeh improvement which lio may be anxious 
to introduce to the vote of a village population possessing the 
right of universal suffrage, as of the attempts -which had been 
made in liis favor, with a view to give him greater security in 
liis relation of under-tenant of the zemindar. The Act above 
alluded to, No. X. of 1859, contains provisions for a mode of 
registration of talookdaree and other similar tenures, and of 
farms for terms of years held immediately of the proprietors of 
estates, by which such tenures and farms, after being sanctioned 
by the Revenue authorities, may be secured against any auction 
purchaser at a sale for arrears of revenue, including the 
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Goveniment. Thus both for good and evil legislation in Calcutta 
liad anticipated suggestion from Westminster.^ 

We think we have shown enougli, in connection with the 
single subject of land tenure, to make good our proposition that 
the labors of the Parliamentary Committee can be regarded 
as merely j^relim inary to a more complete and minute investi- 
gation, which a Committee working in India would be alone 
able to conduct in a satisfactory manner. An examination of 
the Keport under other heads would serve to strengthen our 
position. The law of contract is noticed, in order to introduce 
a STiggestion that a narrower limitation of the time witliin which 
actiojis on contract may be brought might be introduced with 
advantage. We, wlio a.n.‘ on tlu^ spot, know that this had already 
been done by an Act passed in May 1859. The difference 
of opinion among Indian Lavv-ixiformers as t(^ the expedience of 
making English the language of tlie Courts of Justice is glanced 
at ; but the cojnpetcmce of the Committee to deni with the ques- 
tion may be doubted, w]j(*u we observe them attaching credit to 
the statement that "'the language now used in the courts of 
‘Bengal, the Hindee (!), is not generally understood by the 
‘ people of Bengal, nor v('ry much moie understood than the 
‘ Persian language (then the legal language) was ten years ago.” 
The existence of the “Black Act” coiitioversy has not escaped 
the Committ(ie, but they ofier no opinion on either side. The 
police and the roads of India are alike condemned* but the 
Committee, with th(^ limited information which it possesses, docvS 
not venture to suggest any plan for the improvement of the 
one or the other. An opiniem is expressed that “ the danger- 
‘ ous effect of the climate of India has been considerably exagge- 
‘ rated but it is evident that the Committee has been mainly 
helped to arrive at such a conclusion by the English-farmer-like 
complexion of the retirc'd and rc-invigorated planters who attended 
to give evidence before them at Westminster. The practicabilify 
of rearing a family in tlie plains, and the alleged dying out” of 
European stocks planted in India, are not entered into. The 
Hill Districts are glanced at, but it is with the eye of a tourist 
rather than of a statist. The products, vegetable and mineral, 
of India, arc enumerated in a style which might be considered 
masterly in a speech from the hustings, but which to capitalists 
looking out for investment must appear to partake of the 
character of vagueness. The “ constitutional question,” as it 

* This aiticlo was Avritfen before ttic dLstiirbances, which lately assumed so 
thi’cateiiing an appearance, in the Indigo Districts of Lower Bengal htul commenced. 
The. Commission for holding an investigation into the relation between Planter, 
Zemindar, and Ryot, recommended by the writer, has now become an acknowledjged 
necessity. 

E 
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may be termed, of India is disposed of in the following curt 
sentences ; — 

‘'There is one very important point on which the witnesses 
‘ appear to concur : that is, the introduction of non-official 
‘ Europeans and Natives into the Council of India. The 
‘ example of Ceylon is quoted to show the good effects of this 
‘ reform. It is stated that one of the defects of the Legisla- 
‘ tive Council is a want of local knowledge. Such knowledge 
‘ the reform suggested would supply.” 

The fact is that the Committee had not, and could not have, 
before them a sufficient body of evidence to furnish materials 
for a Report worthy of a subject of such vast importance as the 
means of applying the energy, capital, and skill of England to the 
development of the natural wealth of India. The Indian wit- 
nesses examined consisted of about a dozen planters, half a 
dozen engineers, half a dozen civilians, four or five officers in 
political employ, two or three surgeons, three lawyers, five 
travellers, two missionaries, and two newspaper editors. With 
information elicited from so limited a number of sources we 
might expect the Committee rather to indicate than to inves- 
tigate the lines of inquiry into which the subject before them 
ramifies, and this is prticisely what we think has been effected 
by them in their Report. 

Wliat we now require is a Committee or a scries of Com- 
mittees be appointed by the Legislative Council, composed 
of members representing the different interests involved in the 
subject of the inqi.iry to be prosecuted by each Committee, to 
hold their investigations in those localities whore evidence rele- 
vant to the matter under investigation most abounds, and fur- 
nished with powers to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
There is no country in the world where information more 
frequently “ with unexpected light surprises” the local searcher 
after truth. How long, for instance, may we ask, might a 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Finance have sat at West- 
mmster, before it would have discovered that Indian town 
popukitions, whom the imposition of an Income Tax might 
p^haps drive to revolt, would accept, almost with enthusiasm, 
a scheme of octroi duties ; how long before it would have 
arrived at the fact, that the native capitalist, if he must submit 
to a direct tax, would prefer to satisfy the wants of Govern- 
ment at once by the contribution of a lump sum out of his 
principal, rather than submit to an annual deduction from his 
income ? 

We may shortly recapitulate a few of the subjects to which 
we should wish the attention of our local ' Committees to be 
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First would come land tenure and relations between capital 
and agricultural labor. 

We have said before, that we do not suppose that the planter 
has any cause to fear to have this subject opened up. We 
observe that, by way of set-off against the statements contained 
in Mr. Sconce s letter above quoted, an indigo planter, who 
has the management of one of the most extensive concerns in 
Bengal, and has no less than 467 villages connected with the 
property under his charge, has recently resuscitated the follow- 
ing remarks made by the late well-known Rammohun Roy : — 
“ As to the indigo planters, I beg to observe that I have travelled 
‘ through several districts in Bengal and Behar, and I found 
‘ the natives residing in the neighborhood of indigo plantations 
‘ evidently better clothed and better conditioned than those 
‘who lived at a distance from such stations. There may be 
‘ some partial injury done by the indigo planters : but, on the 
‘ whole, they hav^e performed more good to the generality of the 
‘natives of this country than any other class of Europeans, 

‘ whether in or out of the service."’ We also observe that the 
same gentleman addressing the public journals fearlessly chal- 
lenges the appointment of a Committee, such as we- advocate, 
asserting that “the result of inquiry would triumphantly 
‘ exliibit at the present time a realisation of the conclusions 
‘ drawn by the gifted Rammohun Roy thirty years ago."’ 

We want a full report on the roads and the police of India. 
The Committee do little more than tell us that both are bad as 
bad can be. This we mifortunately knew but too well before. 
How should they be made better, and at what and whose cost ? 
What main routes ought to be opened at the expense of the 
general revenues, and for each is the rail, the road, or the canal 
the more suitable ? By what municipal system should a net- 
work of practicable bye-roads be spread over the country ? and 
to what extent and by what means would it be advisable to levy 
tolls ? What organisation of police would be at once safe and 
efficient ? How should the detective and protective elements be 
apportioned ? How far should central and how far local manage- 
ment be called into play 1 What are the existing police funds ? 
What rates would be necessary to maintain an improved force, 
and upon whom would they properly fall ? 

We want a good account of the Hill districts. The infor- 
mation given to us upon this subject by the Committee is 
contained in the following passages, extracted from their 
Report : — 

One of the special branches of the subject referred to the consideration of ’ 
your I^ommittee was the fitness of the Hill Districts #f India thoi 
reception of Euro|>eaa Settlers. “ There is hardly a province throi^hout 
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India/’ states an eminent medical man, Mr. Martin, “ where there are not 
mountain-ranges available ior civil and military residence.” Mr. Martin’s 
attention was first called to this circumstance with reference to the army ; 
and he has long since submitted to the Government of India a report on the 
necessity for the preservation of the European army of the permanent 
reIllo^'al of a portion of it to the hills. “ TJie monotony of a barrack life 
on the plahis of India, without congenial employment or resource/’ is stated 
by several witnesses “ to be destructive both to mind and body of the 
soldier.” 

It is said that settlement in the hills will tend more than any other cir- 
cumstance to attach European families to India. The capitalist, living 
himself in a higher climate, may direct the progress of labor in the plain, 
llailwa} s will give a great facility to residence in the hills. One is already 
contemplated to Darjcelijig. It is stated that these “hill-elimates” have not 
been sutiieiently ex])lor('d. ^lain reports have lu'eii written upon them , but 
it is desirable that agents on the spot slioiild more closely examine them, 
and that their resc an lies should he made publics So far as yoin* Committee 
have inquired, climates [‘a\oral>le to bAiropeaii health may he found at a 
due cle\ation on tin* llimalasas, on the iSeilgherries, and cm other hill 
ranges yet ineoinpletcly c‘x])lored, es])ecially in the south of India. At 
about 4,000 feet alu)\e the sea level the llhualajas otler an European cli- 
mate. On the' east^vai’d poitioii, iiiclecxl, of that extensive range, the ])ro- 
valence of rain may be IVeciuciitl) a serious objection; though not so for- 
midable as is generally sujiposcd. Fiu’thor to the westward the raiii-fall 
feeiisibly diminishc's. It has been siiggestedthat asylums, like those origin- 
ated by the lamented Sir 1 b ury I/«iMrenec, might be advantageously formed 
on the hills, whcTc, in a climate lik(‘ that of our own country, the children 
of seddiers and of otlicT persons might be trainc'd, with a special view to 
the practical improvement of India, audio the nc([uisition of ti knowledge 
of the people and the eounijy. Mechanics and practical agriculturists 
are greatly wanted in India. Tin* plante rs slate that \oung men acquainted 
vxithtlie native languages are ninch recpiired for their establishments. 
Thus educated, they might also be emplo^^ed, as commercial travellers are 
in this country, for exUiiding 1 he eoinmcTce ajid inaiiafaetures of Great 
Dritain and of Jhirope in the ea^t. 

Few objects of contemiilatioii, can be more intcu’c'sling than the forma- 
tion and progress of these c\stahlishments on the hills. The rapid rise of 
the settlement at Darjeeling, iiilBikhim, about .‘lOO miles north of (Calcutta, 
is described in the interesting evidemee of Dr. Hooke r. It appears that the 
population (4,000 or d,000 in ISIS) doubled itself in the course of two 
years. 

The natives of Dhootaii, Thibet, and Nejiaiil hocked to be employed by 
the Europeans, ’flic lajiid increase of wealth and population is described 
by Dr. Hooker as nioi-e icseiiihliiig that of an iVustralian than an Indian 
settlement. Dr. Campbell, the energetic Governor of Darjeeling, estab- 
lished a fair ill the neighhoi hood, by wlihh lie attracted the natives freim 
all the surrounding countries. In a similar manner Ca])tain Ochterlony 
describes the rapid growth of a settlement on the slopes of the Ncilghei rv^ 
hills, in the district of Malabar. In the year 1815, a tract of forest, till 
then the haunt of tigers and wild elephants, was discovered favorable to 
the growth of coffee; settlers, attracted by the facility of acciuiring land, 
rapidly re.sorted to it. In the year 185b the wilderness had become a 
colony; the forest had been cleared for miles; excellent roads extended in 
all directions; and villages, bazaars, and well-conducted schools were 
founded. Here, as at Daijecling, great improvement has resulted among 
the surrounding j^tives; almost every cottage has its coffee ground; vast 
jangles have been cultivated, and malaria has disappeared. 
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'riicre are three climates at three different elevations in the Neilghenies. 
'file lainy season may be escaped by migration from one part of the hills 
to another. Clouds, throughout the summer, temper the heat of the sun. 
The roads are good. There is a large extent of waste land fit for culti- 
vation. Tlie tea-plant is said to thrive adniirablv. Fuel was formerly 
much wanted in the Neilgherrics; but j>eat, found generally distributed 
over the liill tracts, is stated to be sold at the rate of 2.s. Gd. a ton. The 
increase of tlie population at Ootacamund has been from t),383 in the year 
184S to 56, 900 in 1856. This increase has proceeded, as in the already 
cited instance of Darjeeling, mainlj^, or entirely, from the surrounding 
country. On these hills, it is suggested that superintendents of estates in 
^lysore, Coimhatoor, Malabar, aiid Canara, might reside, 'ihe liailway 
will open them to re.^idents in Salem, Madras, and more distant places. 
Tlie adjoining territory of Coimhatoor is one of the most celebi-ated parts 
of India for the cultivation of cotton, which may be further dcs eloped in 
Salem and 'I'richinojioly. 'i'lie coflee grown on the slopes of the Neilgher- 
ries is stall’d, on the authority of Colonel Onslow, to be among the best in 
the London market. 'Ihe cultivator of a collee estate, loi)g*residcnt there, 
states his prolits to Inne been 100 per cent. He adds that llritish settlers, 
unde I'st an (ling the cultivation of eoilee, might ciTtaiiily make a similar, or 
aiiproxiniate jirofit 'J'he lands \\ lienee tliis jirotit is derivable were aU 
formerly forest-lands, the haunts of elephants, tigers, and other wild 
animals. 

The rulney Hills, although not so high, are stated to enjoy a delightful 
climate. 'I'liey, too, will bo opened by the completion of Railways. The 
climate of (lie Slievaroy and CoilanuiJIy Hills is favorably described. 
Tlieir niiixinium height is said not to exceed 4,500 feet. The Raramah, 
Coimhatoor, and Tra\ancorc 1 1 ills are said to be still unexplored. It is 
staled that there is no part of India of which we know so little as of 
TraA aneoi*i‘. 

Tlie “ resourci's of Mysore,” says Colonel Onslow, “arc not generally 
known.” Of all (‘ount lies, ho adds, “it is the most favorable for settie- 
inentr^ Tlu’ eountiy of ^l^sore ri-es high above tiie sea, having an average 
altitude of about 1,51)0 feet; in the south, of nearly 3,000 feet. Many 
English pensioners and other inliabitants are settled there atpri’scnt, much 
preferring such residence to a r(4urn to J’higJand. TJiey are stated to want 
a better title to land reclaimed from the jungle, and an immunity from 
the chanec of future arbitrary ta.xation by the native Govcrimicnt. 
Mysore contains an estimated population of 4,000,000. It is said to 
produce cotfee, sugar, wheat, oil -seeds, hemp, cattle of a remarkably fine 
bleed, and it is proliably eajiable of ])n)dncing tea. The climate, during 
eight or nine months of the vi’ar, is veiw suitable for Europeans; fever 
however, is found theie. Rang a lore is a most healthy region; it is *2,800 
feet above the sea-level. Many Furopcaiis reside at Raiigalore. ^Chapels, 
churches, and other public buildings already give it a Eurojiean character. 
Soldiers marry and settle there, and live, as it is stated, in a climate for 
superior to lliat of J’hirope. The vicinity of the Neilgherrics and other Hills 
give Fur()])('an I'ainilies the benefit of a change, when a change is needed. 
'Jlie w ages of labor are very low in Mysore ; ca])ital is miieli wanted 
tliere. It could he successfully applied "to the cultivation of cotfee and 
sugar, and of c(*ttoii also, a very fine quality having been produced. The 
cultivation of sugar, especially under the iniliience of irrigation, is greatly 
increasing. Tin’ ([uality of the colfec is very fine, llie price it brings being 
nearly equal to the price of Mocha. The jungle land in Mysore is put up 
to sale ; it is sold free from land-tax. The production of wool is increasing 
in Mysore, the merino breed having been successfully introduced by tho 
enlightened British Resident at the Court of Mysore, Sir Mark^Cubbon, 
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who is, ill fact, the ruler of the country. The wool of Mysore is already 
much noticed in the British market. Very line iron ore is found in 
Mysore, but fuel, for the present, is wanting. On the vegetable products 
of Mysore, the eflfect of irrigation is said to be “prodigious.” There 
exists an immense number of tanks in the country, fed by the rains on the 
Western Ghats. These tanks extend for miles, and in their neighbor- 
hood the sugar-cane grows in profusion. It may be a point of interest to 
settlers to know that great improvement has arisen from the abolition of 
at least 600 taxes and transit duties in Mysore ,• the result has been an 
immense increase in the revenue. With all these advantages, the popu- 
lation and prosperity of M3'sore arc increasing rapidly. The roads and 
bridges in this well-managed country arc said to be excellent; and a 
simple, though summary system of law prevails, free from the technicality 
of the Regulation system. Here, as in other places, where there is spare 
land, it is desirable that power should be given to acc^uirc the ownership 
of land in fee sim])le. 

Another favorable position for settlers exists in or near the tea-growing 
countries of Assam and Cachar. Not far from Assam are the Cossyah 
Hills, 5,000 feet high, where, in the opinion of a medical man. Dr. Barry, 
Europeans and their desccTulaiits could continuously live. The climate is 
represented as a delightful and beautiful one. The dislance from the 
hills to the nearest tea grounds is about 60 miles. A resident, it is said, 
on these hills, might direct labor on the plains. Tea (the cultivation of 
which in Assam is adverted to in a subsequent part of this report) will 

f row also on the hills. Their distance, however, from the principal tea 
istrict is 300 miles. The population of Assam amounts to about 1 ,000,000. 
The country is stated to be in a most orderly state, survey and registration 
having been completed there. They have a 8imx)lified code of law, based 
on the Regulations j the parties in the suit being at once called before the 
Judge. One point of great importance to settlers in or near Assam is the 
steam navigation of the River Brahmapootra for a distance of 800 miles. 
Steam navigation was begun in the year 1850. Tlie shortest voyage by 
w'ater from Calcutta to Gowhatty in Assam formerly occupied, in the 
country boats, three months. The passage is now made by steamers in 
eleven days. Good coal is said to be found all along the southern hills in 
Assam. Iron ore, also, in apjaircnt abundance, is to be found in the hills. 
The making of iron is indeed the occuiiation of the hill people. The 
streams of iJpxicr Assam arc said to yield gold-dust. It apjjears that 
silk might be largely cultivated. The jjeople themselves were formerly 
clothed in silk. China grass, an article of some importance, grows in 
Assam ; the application of a machinery is required to separate the fibre 
from the stalk. Caoutchouc, also, is producccl in Assam. It may be an 
useful practical hint for settlers to know that the cost of living for one 
person w*ould be in all about £120 a year; and that in three years- his 
receipts would “ cover his expenses.” The country is so intersected by 
streams, that almost all communication is by water. 

We do not deny that there is much to interest in the above 
general description. But we require the joint labors of me- 
dical, agricultural, botanical, geological and engineering science 
to be brought into play to furnish such information as may lure 
the stay-at-home, English capital, to regions where the profit- 
able and the picturesque are combined. We should like to be 
told of Travancore something more than that “ there is no part 
. India of which we know so little.*' 
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The products of India deserve a full and accurate report. 
That of the Committee docs hardly more than prove how 
well. We subjoin what they say on the subject ; — 

The opinion of the Committee of th^ year 1848, as to the indispensable 
necessity of cheap conveyance for the extension of cotton cultivation, is 
amply supported by the evidence taken before this Committee. This 
necessity is peculiarly remarkable in the case of an article of which the 
bulk bears so large a proportion of the value. Roads, (the necessity for 
which has already^een mentioned,) railways, and canals will offer obvious 
facilities for the eonveyance of cotton as well as of other products. But 
the attention of your Committee has been specially drawn to the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Godavery, which would oi)en to settlers or 
to agents the country of the Nizam, and the extensive cotton-tields of 
Berai\ Captain Haig states, that if the Godavery be made navigable, 
cotton may be brought from Berar to a port for shipment at the cost of 
one-eighth of a penny jier })ound; the present cost of cariying it from 
Berar to Bombay, on the backs of bullocks, being \kd. a pound. Great loss 
is now caused by the admixtm-e with the cotton of dirt, refuse, and water 
added for the purpose of increasing the weight of the cotton. These arti- 
fices would be at once checked by European superintendence and Euro- 
pean machinery. The settler should himself, on the spot, direct the labor 
of the native, otherwise he will be liable to mismanagement or to fraud. 
Machines might, in time if not now, be let out to the natives, The sawgin 
is used in the South Mahratta country, where the first plantation of New 
Orleans cotton was made in the year 1845. It appears that, in the year 
1856, 1,12,000 acres of New Orleans cotton were then under cultivation in 
that country. In Guzerat, it is stated, that the management of co.tton is 
much improved more care is taken in packing and in cleaning it. Only 
one English settler, IMr. Laudon, appears to have devoted himself to the 
purchase and cleaning of cotton in Guzerat, but eminent success has fol- 
lowed his exertions ; nis cotton always commanding a higher price in con- 
sequence. Mr. liaudon states that his machinery docs the work of 3,000 
natives. The good effect of irrigation on the cotton jilant is stated in the 
evidence of Mr. Balston and Colonel Onslow. The spinning of cotton, so 
far as it has been tried, is said to have been very successful in Bombay, 
where the shares in Spinning Companies are at a very high premium. 

It may be interesting to settlers to observe the statements of General 
Tremenheere and Dr. Moore, that wheat can be grown more cheaply in 
India than in America. Splendid crops are said to wave over the Punjab, 
which is often one vast expanse of corn. “ Any extent of wheat,” says Sir 
John Lawrence, can be grown there and he adds, “ sells at harvest time 
at about 40 lbs. for a shilling.” gome details on the price of wheat may 
also be found in the evidence of General Tremenheere. The finest wheat 
is stated to have been sold at Jubbulpore at the price of 12s. a quarter. 
Wheat and barley grow extremely well in Sind, but for want of due means 
of transit the grain is loft to rot on the grounds. “ The price of excellent 
wheat, on the banks of the Godavery,” says Captain Haig, “ is Is. or Is. 6d. a 
bushel ; a large portion of which might be made available for export at 
Coringa.” 

Your Committee has already' adverted to the immense supply of tea now 
gradually being opened to the capital and skill of settlers on the whole 
line of tne Himalayas, and probably in corresponding climates, like that of 
the Neilgherries, in other parts of India. It is highly probable that a 
taste for tea will extend itself over India. There is also reason to hope 
tJiat tlie tea of the Himalay as may displace the tea of China in the 
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markets of Central Asia. “ The tea plant,” say the Messrs. Schlagintweit, 
“ mig-ht be ciiltivated all along the Ilimalayaii range, so as to produce an 
almost unlimited supply of tea ; it is cheaper and better than the tea of 
China.” It appears also that there are ditterent qualities of tea (though 
all apparently good) in different places of cultivation. The culture of the 
tea plant opens an immense futurity to settlers from Europe. 'J'here is no 
sort of cultivation, according to the testimony of Colonel Vetch, more con- 
genial to European ideas, habits, and constitutions. An account is given 
in the evidence of the more advanced tea cultivation of Assam, and of the 
terms on wliich the Government of India disposes of t^ land. The same 
terms appc'ur to ap])ly to Kumaon and I)(‘hra J)hoon*nd to oIIkt eoun- 
.tries near the Himalayas. The Assam Tea Com])any axipears to hiive been 
formed in the year 18:17. In 1840 they produced I0,0()()ll)s. weight of 
tea; in ISoS tlie production had risen to 770.000 lbs.; this year (i8o9) the 
production wil 1 p)’obably exceed 800,000 lbs. ; and in four years lienee, it will 
probably rise to ‘2,000,00() lbs. There are now at least twenty factories 
in operation in ditferent parts t)f this province. In Debionghur, where not 
long ago the jungle was infested by wild ele])ba.iits and beasts of prey, 
there are ten plaiiiritions. 'Die cultivation is now (‘xteuding itself in Middle 
and l.owcr, as in Upper Assam. It is stated that the profits of the Assam 
Tea Company amount to nine per cent. ])cr annum. But it is probable 
that much higher returns of profit Avould be obtained by individual entci- 
prise. Obstaelc'S to tea cultivation are found in the danger from fever, 
(which, however, disappeais as the jungle is eleai’ed away,) and in the dear- 
ness of labor, aggravated by the proiieiisity of the Assamese population 
to consume opium, which cause's debility in the constitution, and degene- 
racy in the race. Eve'u the children are consumers of opium in Assam. 
The Assamese grow it in tlu'ir gardens. It has bee'ii ])ro])os(‘d by Colonel 
Vetch to correct the evil hy imposing a license duty on the growth of 
opium. 

Separated from Assam hy the Xaga Hills, lies the tea-growing eountry 
of Cacliar. Before tea cultivation began, this region w\as almost unknown. 
Twelve Tea Conijianies are stated to be establi.sbed tliere. As in Assam, 
labor i,s difficult to procure ; there is, however, m> oj)ium-eati ng among 
the laboring pojmlotion of Cachar. 

The teiTiis on which land is held in Assam and Cachar are complained 
of both by Colonel Vetch and Dr. Barry. “ If a certain portion is not 
cultivated within a certain time, all right is forfeited, not only in that 
liortioii, hut in the cultivated portion also.” A contingency like the dis- 
honesty of a native agent may cause the non-cultivation of a portion of 
tlie land. The land may even be forfeited in consc'quence of the unforeseen 
absence of the proprietor. Both Colonel Vetch and Dr. Barry coinoido in 
thinking that the settler should have the })()wer to acquire the land in 
fee-simple. They also suggest that a siT])ply of labor might he obtained 
by extending the emigration system to Assam and Cachar, under the same 
regulations which prescribe its application to the Mauritius, and that a 
line of steamers would promote this object. But it is also i'('asonable to 
expect that higher wages will hereafter tempt the needy emigrant from 
places where he is now unemployed to the more lucrative market of 
Assam. 

Of these countries, it may be observed that Colonel Vetch states Assam 
to contain more wasteland than would supply all England with tea; and 
that Dr. Barry adds, “ that there are thousands upon thousands of acres 
available for tea cultivation in Cachar.” 

The war wdth Russia naturally called out the fibre-producing pow^er of 
India. The impetus thus given to the production of fibrous plants appeal* 
likel} to continue. Hemp, equal to the best hemp of Russia, if it were 
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only like Bussian hemp sorted and selected, might, it is said, 'lie grown, 
within the Saugor and Nerbudda territories sufficient for the consumption 
of all England. The line of railway projected through those parts of 
India will probably have the effect of turning European skill and capital 
in that direction. 

Great complaints of the want of a supply of flax are made by the linen 
manufacturers of this country. Many mills are on this account closed or 
working short time. It is stated in the evidence that, with a good supply, 
we might double our linen trade. There appears to be the promise of an 
abundant supply in the Punjaub. But the right mode of preparing the 
flax is not understood. It is considered that an agent might be advan.'* 
tageously sent out on the part of the Elax Association to guide and 
superintend the labor of the natives. It is said that their attention has 
hitherto been directed to the production of the seed rather than the improve- 
ment of the fibre. For the export of flax the rising port of Kurrachee 
would have the advantage over St. Petersburgh of being opened through- 
out the year. Of these and other products of the soil, it 'is stated by 
several witnesses, that the best mode of dealing flfc* an European, is to buy 
the article from the native instead of cultivating it ourselves. 

No measure will be more favorable to the rising prosperity of India and 
to the encouragement of British settlers there than the development of 
its coal and its iron. Evidence will be found in the Report on both these 
subjects } rather allusively, however, than in detail. Railway communi- 
cation has opened the coal of Burdwan, and will open that of the Nerbudda 
District, bringing both into connexion with a supply of iron. The coal of 
the Nerbudda is stated to be peculiarly good, and especially adapted to the 
purposes of steam conveyance. Very good coal is also to be found in 
Assam, as well as iron ore, neither -of them far from the waters of the 
Brahmapootra. General Tremenhcere speaks of largo masses of iron seen 
piojecting fi'om the hills of 'fenasserim, and of considerable deposits in 
Xumaon and Gwalior. Captain Haig describes the immense stores of 
iron ore as resting on the banks of the Wain Gunga, a tributary of the 
Godavery. 

The iron of Jubbulpore will be developed by the railway passing near it ; 
it appears that there are 1,200 small furnaces there already. The people 
of Shcflield, according to the statements of the Mayor and INiaster Cutler of 
that place, who appeared as witnesses before your Committee, highly 
value the iron from Porto Novo, in the Presidency of Madras ; they 
describe it to.be as good as Swedish iron, and state that, if it could be 
sold at a moderate price, it would almost supersede the use of Swedish 
iron. 

Prolific as America is of wheat, perhaps of cotton, rival of 
China in the tea trade, of Russia in the hemp market, a land 
whose stones are iron, India, England's own, visited weekly 
by her mail steamers, almost within whisper of her telegrams, 
possesses wealth more real and vast than the Ind of the poet. 
Yet of either wealth the statistics are almost equally unknown 
to England. Can it be held beneath the notice of Government 
to supply that information, without which the oft-repeated 
phrase, development of the resources of India,” is but a 
figure of speech p 
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Art. III. — 1. The History of Lidia. The Hindu and 
3Tahometan Periods. By the IIonorarle MoiiNTsTTTARr 
Elphinstone, Third Edition. London. John Murray. 1841). 

2. An Account of the Hingdom of Cahul and its Dependencies, 
^c. By the Honoraele Mountsittart Elphinsio^e, New 
and Ilcvised Edition, in two Volumes. London. Itichard 
Bentley. 1831). 

, Seldom has any man who filled such important public otfices, 
and achieved so great an amount of public good, so completely 
flipped out of the recollection of his cotomporaiiv^s as the late 
Hon^ble Mountstuart Elphinstonc. In his youth the protege of 
Major General Wellfsley, Elphiiistone’s life, perhaps above the 
lives of others, caused the Duke of Wellington to express his 
astonishment that of all the distinguished men he had known 
in India so few should liave achieved a European reputation. 
It is certainly remarkable that the man who, in his manhood, 
was the Govenior of a province and the historian of India, and 
in his old age wiis the tried adviser of 1 Residents of the Board 
of Control and Secretaries of State for India, shouhl be remem- 
bered by the first journal in th^ world only as having acquired 
considerable litergry reputation as tlie author of a work on 
Cabul. Here, too, the lU'ws of the death of Elphinstonc was 
received wu*th strange apathy, and at least frqm'tlie younger 
members of our society only called forth a l eniark of astonish- 
ment that he should have lived so long. But it behoves us to 
be more chary of the memory of the best of our sons, shice in 
Europe their recollection soon fades. Tluaclore Ave shall Jiot 
^suffer the death of I]J2)h instone to pass uin ecjorded, nor shall 
we content ourselves with a simple statement of the fact, for it 
would ill become us, amongst whom h(' lived and for Avhom he 
^labored, to foUoAV hitn to the grave Avithout a single mark of 
affection or token of esteem. 

f Elphinstone entered the Bengal CIauI SerA’icc at the early 
age of eighteen, and being a young man of great promise, was 
shdrtly after attached to the Court of the Ih-shwah, where he 
filled a post of great responsibility, and, for so young a man, of 
considerable emolument. Here it was his good fortune to attract 
the notice of Major-General Wellesley, who employed him in 
various important services, and particularly in negotiating 
treaties with an intriguing vakeel of Scindiah^s, to whom 
Wellingtpn afterwards laughingly said, Prince Talleyrand was 
a joke, wd that intriguing Minister Bagojee Bhonslah. Tie 
was present at the battle of Assaye, and rode close to Wel- 
lington during the whole of the engagement. The Experience 
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ho thus acquired enabled nim to assist with his ^counsel, 
Colonel Barr, who ostensibly commanded at Kirkee. As, how-' 
over, the gallant Colonel was suifering throughout the action 
from a severe attack of paralysis, there^can be but little doubt 
that to Elphinstone we owe the victory. So, indeed, thought 
the Ministry of the day and the authorities in India, and to him, 
Avith the rest of the troops engaged, was allotted a medal. We 
have here an instance of that versatility of genius for which all 
English in on in India had been so Avidely and so justly famed. 
Soon after Mr. Elphinstone was deputed to settle ftie 
annexed territories of the PesliAA^ah, and this task he aocom- > 
plislied Avith such justice and moderation as Avon the respect 
of the natives, and in after times caused so much employment 
to the Enum Commissioners of Western India to undo. In 
1820 Mr. Eliihinstone Avas created Governor of Bombay, and 
Avon by his aifability and good sense the esteem of all who came 
in contact Avith him. Jlishop Ilebcr, a thorough man of the 
world, and who had a keen perception of the gentleman, though 
he Avas too simplcvrainded to understand the small tricke- 
ries and treacheries of* many of the natives of India with 
Avhom ho sometimes came in contact, thus speaks of Mr. 
El^Aliinstono : — 

r could not leave J»oml)ay witliOiit regret. I had enjoyed in the 
iinn'inittiiig kindness, the s]>leiidid hospitality, and agreeanle conver- 
sation of Mr. Elphinstone, the greatest pleasure of the kind which I 
have ever enjoyed eitJioi- in India or Europe. Mr. Elphinstone is in 
eveiy respect an extraordinary man, possessing great activity, of body 
and mind, rcunarkable talent for and application to public business, 
a love of literature and a degree) of almost universal information 
such as I have mot with in no other person similarly situated, and 
manners an<l conversation of the most amiable and interesting charac- 
ter. While he has seen moi-e of India and the adjoining countries 
than any man now living, and has been engaged in active," political, 
and sometimes military duties since the age oi eighteen, he has ^und 
time not only to cultivate the languages of Hindostan and Persia, but to 
preserve and extend his acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, 
with the French and Italian, with all the elder and more distinguished 
English wj’iters, and with the eun*ent and ]>opiilar literature of the* day, 
both in pooti*y, history, [lolitics, and political economy. With these 
remarkable accomplishments, and, iiotwitlistanding a temperance amount- 
ing to rigid ahstineiice, he is fond of society ; and it is a common subject 
of surprise witli his friends at what hours of the day or night he fin<fe 
time for the aetpiisition of knowledge. His policy, so fai* as India is 
concerned, apptmreil to mo peculiarly wise and hberal, and he is evidently 
attached to and thinks well of the country and its inhabitants. His 
public measures in their general tendency evince a wish to improve 
their present condition. No Government in India pays so much attention 
to schools and public institutions for education. In none are the taxes 
lighter, and in the administration of justice to the natives in their own^ 
language, in the establishment of punchayets, in the degree in Which 
he employs the native in official situations, and the coqutenanCo ^ 
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familiarity which he extends to all th^Hatives of rank who approach him, 
he seems to have reduced to practice almost all the reforms which had 
struck rne as most required in the system of government pursued in those 
provinces of our Eastern Empire which I had previously visited. His 
popularity (though to such^a feeling there may be individual exceptions) 
aj^pears little less remarkable than his talents and accpiirements ; and I 
was struck by the remark I once heard, that all other public men had 
their enemies and their friends, their admirers and their asporsers ; but 
that of Mr. Elphinstonc everybody spoke highly. Of his munificence (for 
his liberality amounts to this) 1 had heard much, and knew some instances 
myself. With regard to the free press I was curious to know the 
motives of apprehension which induced Mr. Elphinstone to be so decidedly 
opposed to it in this country. In discussing the topic, he was always open 
• and candid, acknowledged that the dang^s asci ibecl to a free prt'ss in 
India had been exaggerated, but spoke of the exceeding inconvenience, and 
even danger, which arose from the disunion and dissension which p</i]tical 
discussion produced among the European officers at the different stations, 
the embarrassment occasioned to Government hy the exposure mid 
canvass of all their measures by the Leiituli and Gracchi of a newspaper, 
and his preference of decided and vigorous to half measures where aii/ 
restrictive measiu*es at all were necessary. 1 confess that his o] anion ai.d 
experience are the strongest presumptions which 1 have y('t met with in 
favor of the ceiisorshif). A charge has been brought against Mr. Klpliin- 
stone by the indiscreet zeal of an amiable but not well judging nuin, 
the “ Field Officer of Cavalry,” who published his Indian travels, tliiit ‘‘ he 
is devoid of religion, and blinded to all spiritual truth.” T can onl;'/ !!i,y 
that I saw no reason to think so. On the contrary, aftca* this charactcc, 
which I had read of him, 1 was most agreeably surprised to liuil that h.^ 
conduct and conversation, so far as I could learn, had been ahvays moi.il 
and decorous ; that he was regular in his attendance on pubJii worship, . id 
not only well-informed on religious topics, but well pleased and foiwurd to 
discuss them ; that his views appeared to me, on all essential subjects, 
doctrinally correct, and bis feelings serious and ch ferential ; and that he 
was not only inclined to do, but actually did more tor the eiicouragemeut 
of Christianity and the supj>ressif)ri or diminution of Suttees than any 
other Indian Governor has ventured on. That he may have differed in sotuc 
’respects from the peculiar views of the author in question 1 can easily be- 
lieve, though he could hardly know himself in what this difference consist- 
ed, since I am assured that he had taken his opinion second-hand, and not 
froimanything which Mr. Elphinstone had either said or done. Bufr 1 have 
been imable to refrain from giving this slight and imperfect account of the 
character of Mr. Elphinstone as it appeared to me, since I should be sorry 
to have it thought that one of the ablest and most amiable men I ever met 
with was either a profligate or an unbeliever. 

Again, speaking of Bombay, Heber says : — 

Its main advantage, however, is the society of Mr. Elphinstone, one of 
the ablest and most gentlemanly men I have ever known, and iiossessing a 
degree of iwpularity and personal influence, as well as an intimate know- 
kdge of every person and thing wthin the Government, which I never 
ifcw before, except perhaps in the Duke of Richelieu at Odessa. This side 
of the Peninsula is also indebted to Mr. Elphinstone for some very import- 
ant and efficient improvements in the administration of justice, and who, 
both in amiable temi>er and manners, extensive and vanous information, 
acute good sew, energy, and application to business, is one of the most 
extraordinary men that 1 have fallen in with. 
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We find many other affectionate notices of Mr. Elphinstone 
scattered throughout the literature of the day, but we think 
with Mr. Warden, who, during the time that Mr. Elphinstone 
was Governor of Bombay, was Under-Secretary to this Govern- 
ment, and has written a very good letter in memory of his 
friend and patron, that the notice he has given is too charac- 
teristic to be overlooked. # 

As Governor of Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone was particularly 
anxious to promote the education of the natives of India, and 
the Elphinstone College, raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
shows not only the respect in whicjh the Governor was held by 
the natives of Western India, but that they sincerely appre- 
ciated his efforts. Mr. Elphinstone was also keenly sensitive 
to the necessity of giving our subjects in India a simple mode' 
(u'* legal procedure, and the Elphinstone Code bears witness to 
tlu) success of his labors in this direction. Mr. Elphinstone 
of course could not do all he would, for in this country errot^ 
niuintains a long, and sometimes not unsuccessful, fignt with 
t^oith. Indeed, we believe, that if any man were to attempt 
to cut to the root of abuses in India, to promulgate a code of 
hr. , to relbrm the administration, bring the waste lands into 
ciillivation, pi*opagate modern ideas, make roads, canals and rail- 

ays, encourage manufactures, and give freedom to commerce, 
ill sliort, w ere to attempt to do all that it is designed, as 
rulers, wo should effect, and for which the Papal States, 
according to M. About, so ardently longed, there would 
be a rebellion in a f’ortiiight. So infinitely more desirous of 
improvement is the worst governed State in Europe than the 
best in Asia. 

From the Governorship of Bombay Mr. Elphinstone retired 
into private life, and dedicated himself to literary employ- 
ment. Of the first of his labors, the best is decidedly .the 
Ilidory of Lidia, of which we hope soon to have a new edition. 
It is a work of considerable research, and no Indian library is 
complete without it. In his retirement Mr. Elphinstone suc- 
cessively refused the Governorship of Canada, the Governor- 
Generalship of India, and the Order of the Bath, with a seat in 
the Privy Council. It was from no pusillanimous dread that 
Mr. Elphinstone retired from public life, nor from any inglo- 
rious love of ease, but it was his settled conviction that no good 
piim should desire office for its own stike, and so long as he saw 
that his country did not imperatively demand his services, he 
was content to remain in obscurity. But his advice and counsel, 
were ever at the service of his friends. Fortunately we have 
seem a letter written by an acquaintance of Mr. Elphinfl|toii6;s 
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shortly after the death of the latter, and we arc thus enabled 
positively to state in what direction Mr. Elphinstoiie’s advice 
tended, and what his opinions really wore. 

Privately he was a little of a Bohemian, if our readers know 
the meaning of that term. . Ho was pleased sometimes to shock 
the superficial commonplace moralities of common minds, who 
arc good in tifeir lives and sound in their doctrines, merely, 
because they have no temptation to be otherwise. A corres- 
pondent of the Timcii affirms tliat, on one occasion, ho profi'ssf'd 
a partiality for Pontius Ifilate, by which confession we suppose 
" Mr. Elphinstone meant to assert that it was the duty of a 
Governor to go all lengths to preserve the peace. A wretched 
sentiment, and one that lias broken tlu^ hearts of many of our 
best and most promising Indian Offi(‘ers. Indeed, we have no 
toleration for the word Political Expediency,” and tlu' late 
Mr. Elphinstone ever apjioars to us in his most* unamialfie 
light when he advocates that hateful doctrine. (Otherwise his 
opinions were sound, and we believe have been in a great measure 
adopted by Hir Cliarles Wood. 

lie held the gradual liberation of all lands from Govcumnu'nt 
rent tenure, and the conversion of all into fee simple ; he c-on- 
sidered that' the Government of India should adopt a policy by 
which they might gradually and eventually withdraw from the 
relation with tlmir subjects of landlord to tenant, and sliould 
resort to other methods of taxation. AV^itli n^gard to legal 
matters Mr. Elphinstone was of opinion that justices should not 
be administered by men who had never sludied any system of 
law whatever, and was oj)pos(‘d to the multiplication of forms 
in judicial procedure by men unqualified by legal practice and 
experience to frame them. He thought any attempt to correct 
erroneous judgments by Appellate Courts to be useless, “ wliere 
all are equally competent and equally ignorant.” He consi- 
dered that a “ code of substantive law was equally wanted with 
one of procedure,” and that schools of law should be established, 
who should alone convey the title to engage in legal practice. 
Barristers from England would, as a matter of course, be per- 
mitted to practise after a due acquirement of the language of 
the Courts, but not untrained Civilians. It is singidar that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan holds, at least with regard to legal 
reform, almost the same views. IVith regard to taxiition we 
suppose that Mr. Elphinstonc’s views are far too advanced fov 
any but settlers, who are daily harassed and incommoded by 
dishonest agents, and a 4?ori8tant dread, lest the labor of y(nii*s 
should be swept away by an accidental omission to jjay the land 
revenue, or by the pique or fancy of some incompetent oflScial. 
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And here shall we snm up the public career of Mr* -Elphin- 
stone ? The niaii who ceases to strive in the current of human 
affairs must be content to be whirled into some quiet rush and 
he forgotten. Was Mr. Elphinstone successful ? Each one, 
of our readers must decide that question for himself. If a 
public man’s success consists in banquets or the numbers of 
journals that espouse his cause, if it consists in the thousands 
that throng to hear him speak and hang upon his every word, 
if it consists in the multitude of friends that surround his 
board, or in the thousands that are acquainted with his name, 
then wo must consider Mr. Elphinstone to have been eminently 
unsuccessful, for, when all were wuthin his grasp, he volun- 
tarily retired from tlie contest. But if we consider success to 
consist in work done and toil endured, then Mr.. Elphinstone 
may be considered as one of the most successful men of 
modern days. It is an old Italian provxrb, that the Amo 
seldom suxjlls vdihout it first grows muddy. Of all the rulers 
wo luive given to India we scarcely recollect one who has not 
rotircxl from office with perfectly clean hands. It would be an 
insult to our public men, despite the late proclamation of the 
\'iceroy, to record the fact here, did we not desire to call 
attention to tlie great contentment of Mr. Elphinstone. His 
personalty luis receiilly Ix'en sworn under thirty thousand 
p(junds ! His continued reliisal of all public office and emolu- 
nu'nt is tlierelbre the more to be admired ; and sets an exam- 
])le to th(^ natives of Bombay, who professed to admire his 
ch a racier and reverence his name, which they would do well td 
follow. But Ave do not merely, from Mr. Elphinstone’ s public 
life, draw maxims for otliers ; from his career our public men 
may h'arn tliat, to be rc'speded in India and popular amongst 
tlie governed, m'ods only the virtue of strict impartial justice. 
Union Clubs and Betbunc Societies were not known in Mh 
Elphin stone’s time, and we are afraid that, had he now lived 
in Calcutta, he would have b('cn thought by imitators of native 
ideas infinitely behind the age. We have not touched upon the 
various talents possessed by Mr. Elphinstone. They are acquired 
by patient study, and arc within the reach of all our readers, 
if they will but use the means. In truth, maiiv Anglo-Indians 
have acquired a European reputation both for their scholarship 
and scientific acquirements. The electric telegraph is not the 
only invention we owe to a Madras Officer. But during the 
last centenary of our rule not a single native out of the 
immense population of one hundred and seventy millions, has 
added a single fraction to science. It is from the lives of ^ch 
men as El^instone that we see some other qualities, besides 
native acuteness, are requisite to success in life. 
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And now he is gone ! The retired life he led of late will not 
cause him to be missed in the busy haunts of men. But his 
friends will not soon forget his gentle mien and kind persuasive 
tones, the advice they could at all times so readily procure, and 
the iiffability with which they were always greeted. These per- 
haps are homely qualities, but they are not usually combined 
with the disinterestedness that could refuse the most splendid 
lioiior ; nor with the fund of information that could excite the 
astonishment of so well read a man as Bishop Ileber. 
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Art. IV. — 1. First and Sficond Reports of Her Majesty a 
Comvtissioners appointed to consider the reform of the 
Judicial FstahiishmentSf Judicial Procedure, and Laws of 
India. 185G. 

2. The AdmmAstration of Justice in British India. By 
William il. Mouley. London. 1858. 

3. The Procedure of the Civil Courts of the Fast India 
CoiHpany in- the Presidency of Fort William. By WlLLIAM 
MacphersOiV. 4th Edition. Calcutta. 1850. 

4. A I)i()est of the Crimimd La/w of the Presidency of 
Fort William. By E. L. Beaufort, Bengal Civil Service. 
2ndEdi1ion. Calcutta. 1857. 

5. Acts amd Proceedings of the Leyislative Council of India. 
1850. 

The Reform of tin? Judicial Rstahlish merits of India is a 
subject ii|)on wliich the* attention of the British Parliament has 
been long bestowed —in tli;it desultory manner, it is true, which 
alone can be. (}X|j(*ctod where the matters to be considered do 
not concern the interests of' any large or influential portion of 
the constituency re|.)n‘sent(Hl in the House of Commons, nor 
hajipeii to alford a c()n\(Miitait jrretext for an assault by one 
})olitical ]>arty upon anotluT. It may inde(‘d be doubted 
whc'ther India has not bc'c^n indebted for that degree of notice 
which Parliament actually has bestowed ui)on lier Courts and 
Laws rather to the cupidity of the members of the legal 
profession in England, liaukering after the practice and apjioint- 
inents, which it is supjiosed those Courts might afford, than to 
any more worthy motive. Should this, however, lie admitted 
to he the case, we nueil only recognise in it an illustration 
of the rule, that self-inf crest is a far more iiractical reformer 
than })ure philanthrojiy : and the fact remains as before, that 
India Law Reform has so long been an idea, that the period 
now a})proacbes when those avIio are aecustonied to watcli the 
progress of Parliamentary gestation look for a result. 

As far back as 1 83o,\vheu, to use a familiar phrase, “the renewal 
of the Company s Charter"’ was considered by Pari iajuent, provi- 
sion was made by Statute for the appointment of Commissioners, 
to be styled “ Indian Law Commissioners,” who “ should enquire 
‘ into and report upon the Jurisdiction, Powers, and Rules of the 
‘ existing Courts of Justice and Police Establishments in India, 

‘ and the territories in the jx)ssession and under the Governinent 
‘ of the East India Company, and all existing forms of Judicial 
‘ Procedure, and as to the nature and operation of all laws, 

G 
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‘ vvhctlicr civil or criminal, written or customary, prevailing and 
‘ in force in any part of the said territories, suggesting such 
‘ alterations as might, in their opinion, be bene Jici ally made in 
‘ such Courts and in the forms of Judicial Procedure and Laws : 

‘ due regard being had to the distinction of castes, ditference of 
‘ rc'ligion and manners, and opinions prevailing among different 
‘ races and in different ]>arts of the said territories/’ 

Again, in 1853, when it became incumbent on the English 
Government to make fresh provision for the Government of 
India, an Act was passed, by which — after reciting that the 
Indian Law Commissioners, from time to time appointed under 
the above-mejit-ioiKHl Act of 1833, Jiad, in a senes of reports, 
recommended c*\t(Misiv(' altcTations in the Judicial Estaldish- 
ments. Judicial Pn)cediire and Laws established and in force in 
India, and had set lorlli in detail the', provisions which they had 
proposed to he established by law for givijig effect to certain of 
their recomnKuulations, and such reports had been transmitted 
from time to time to tla^ Court of Directors, but on tlu‘ gToali'r 
part of such reports and recommendations no final decision had 
been made — it was enacted that Her Majesty might, by Com- 
mission under the Iloyal Sign Manual, appoint persons to 
examine and consider tlie recommendations of the said Indian 
Law CommissioneiN, and the enactnumts proposed l)y them for 
the Reform of the Judicial Estabiisliinents, Judicial Procedun^ 
and Laws of India, and such other matters in relation to thc^ 
Reform of the said Judicial EstabJishmemts, Judicial Procedun^ 
ami Laws as might, with the saiietion of the (\)mmissiouei's tor 
tlio affairs of India, be refeircd to them. 

Towards the end of the year 1855, the Cennmissioners a])pointed 
by Her Majc'sty for the purj)()so just niujitioned — coiisistiug of 
Sir John Romilly, Master of the Rolls ; Sir John Jervis, Chief 
Justice of the CVnirt of Common Pleas ; Sir Edward Ryan, 
formerly Chief Justice of the Su})rem(‘ (k)UiT at Calcutta ; 
Mr. Cameron, formerly Legislative Mem]>er of Council at 
Calcutta; and Messrs. Jolm JVIacph(‘rson, Maoleod and Thomas 
Flower Ellis, late Mendx is of tlui Madras Civil Service ; 
Mr. Robert Lowe, a Bfurisler ; ami Mr. Frederick Millet, a 
Memlxir of the original Indian Law Commission — made their 
first report, in which they submitted a plan for tlu^ amalga- 
‘ mation of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William 
‘ in Bengal with the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, 

‘ a.s well as a simple and uniform Code of Civil and Criminal 
‘ Procerlure, applicable botli to the High Court to be so formed, 

‘ and to all inferior Courts within the limits of its jurisdiction.” 

Tliis ‘‘ plan” has not as yet been laid upon the legis- 
lative anvil, and from the fact of the Indian Legislative 
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Council having passed early last year a new and elaborate 
Code of Procedure for “ the Courts of Civil Judicature not 
established by Royal Charter/’ we may conjecture that the 
intention was at one time to abandon the idtia of amalgamation 
altogether, or, at any Hte, to allow it to sleep the sleep from 
which Macaulay* s Penal Code has not yet been awaked. Since 
that time, however, Her Most Gracious Majesty has assumed in 
person the Government of her Indian Territories, the Courts 
formerly of the Company are now thti Courts of the Crown ; 
the barm of innovation is every where pervading tlie dough of 
Indian affairs, and there seems every i>robal)ility that, as the 
fermentation proceeds, the scheme of amalgamation of Courts 
will again swell up to the surface, and claim to be kneaded into 
the form of a statute.* 

To prepare oui' readers in some measure for the discussion 
which will then ensue is our purpose in the present article. 
With the scheme its(df, we shall not at present deal; confining 
ourselves in the following pages to what we hope may be 
regarded as an useful preliminary, the making our readers 
somewhat better ac([uamtod with the coui-ts, as they now exist, 
which it is the object of the scheme to supersede or remodel, 
noticing, as we i)roceed, some of the defects which present 
themselves to the ol)server who examines the working of the 
present system of j u dicat ure. 

As we write for the J^riglish as wcdl as Indian reader, the 
latter must excuse us wh(‘n, in the following pages, there may 
occur ^explanations of words or phrases with which he is already 
sufficiently familiar. Wo wish it also to be understood that 
when we 2 >i’ocet‘d to describe the constitution, jurisdiction, law 
and ])rf)cedure of the s(‘veral courts mentioned in this article, 
we do not prc'tend to minute accuracy, but shall content ourselves 
with a general description of each. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Ben- 
gal” is a Court of Civil and Criminal jurisdiction for all inhabit- 
ants of the Town of Calcutta. Persons born in Great Britein 
and Ireland and their descendants are also subject to the juris- 
diction of the 8upj”eme Court, if iwsidents anywhere within the 
Presidency of Fort William, which embraces as well the pro- 
vinces subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal as those 

* The Si?Icot Committee of the House of Commons nppointed to enquire into 
Coloiiisutioii mid Settlement in India, say in their Report puhlisJied in August 
last: — “ U’lic judicial system o( India will never be placed on a sound and satis- 
factory basis till all the court? are organised into one hannonious whole, and until 
by an amalgamation of the Supreme and Suddev Courts, the highest and most learned 
tribunals in the land shall he courts of appeal to the i^ holc eountiy and serv'e as 
a pattern and example to inferior courts udministeriug law LUider the same 
J'rocedure.’* 
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subject to the Lieuteiiaiit-Govcrnor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and the Punjaub. The Siijm'me Court has also criminal 
jurisdiction over all British subjects for crimes committed at any 
[)lace within the limits of the East India Company s Charter, 
or in any of the territories of any Native Prince or State. 
Persons who are at the time of action brought, or who have 
been, in the employ of Government or of a British subject, are 
liabl(‘ to the civil jurisdiction of the Siij^reme Court in actions 
for wrongs or trespasses and in criminal prosecutions. Natives 
of India also, wheresoever resident within the Presidency of 
Fort William, may, by contract witli a British siibjc'ct, sulnnit 
themselves to the civil jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
respect of any disj)ute arising out of that contract, if the cause 
of action exceed 500 ru])('es. 

The Justices of the Peace for the Town of (Calcutta arc sub- 
ordinate to the Su})reme Court ; as are also such Officers of the 
Indian Govenmient as are appointc'd Jiistices of the Peace within 
the provinces, for the jmrpose of committing Bi-itish-born sub- 
jects for trial Ix'fore tlie Supreme Court, in n'S[)ect of all acts done 
by them as such Justices. 

Subordinate^ to the Supreme Court also is a Court of Small 
Causes for the Town of Calcutta, whose jurisdiction is limited 
to the cognisance of suits in which the matter in dispute is not 
of greater value than 500 rupees. 

The Supnmie Court exercise's jurisdiction as well as a Court 
of Common Law as of K([uit.v, as an Ecclesiastical Court., as 
an Admiralty Court, and as a Court of Oyer and TerniiiKu- — 
being said to sit on tlie Common Law .svV/r, the E([uity .s/r/e, the 
Ecclesiastical mic, the Admiralty or tlie Crown .svV/c, 

according to the* jurisdiction which it is i‘xercising in each 
case. The procedure on these different. huIch is similar to 
the procedure of the corresponding Courts in England, with 
the important (exception, that on the trial of, all civil causes 
the Judges deal with the facts as well as the law without 
the assistance of any Jury. New rules are passed from 
time to time by the Judges, introducing, as far as circumstances 
will admit, changes coiresponding with those which take])lace in 
procedure in England. 

The law administered by the Supreme Comt is as follows : — . 

First . — Actions regarding inJjeritance and succession to lands 
and personal property among Hindoos, and all matters of con- 
tract in which both parties arc Hindoos, are determined by the 
laws and usages of Hindoos. 

Second . — ^Actions of the same kind, in which both parties arc 
Mahomedans, are determined by the laws and usages of 
Mahomedans. 
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Third . — Actions of the same kind, where the defendant only 
is a Mahomedan or Hindoo, are determined by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. 

Ill other cases the Court administers : — 

First . — The Common and Statute Law of England as it 
prevailed in 1726, so far as it has not been subsequently altered 
by Statute especially extending to India, or by the Acts of the 
Legislative Council of India. 

(Second . — The Statute Law expressly extending to India, 
which has been enacted since 1726, and has not been since 
repealed. 

Third . — The Civil Law, as it obtains in the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty Courts of England. 

Fourth. — Ri'gulatioii Law, as containt^d in the Regulations 
passed by the (dov(*i-nor-General in Council previously to the 3rd 
and 4th Will. IV., c. So, and registiTcd in tlie Suju’enie Court. 

Fifth . — The Law contained in Acts jiasscid by the Legislative 
Conned of India, as constituted by the 3rd and Ith Will. IV., 
c. cS5, and by the KJtli and 17tli Vic., e. 95. 

The Siqireine Court is ])rosi<led oviu’ by a Chief Justice and 
two Puisne Judges, who are Barristers of England or Ireland lif 
not less til an live years’ standing.* 

The general (|ual ideation for an A<lvoca.le of the Supreme 
(youit is tha,t he shall produce a Ortiticate of having been 
called to the Bar in England or Ireland, or of being (‘jjtitlcd to 
practise as an Advocate in the juincipal Couits of Scotland. 

The (j 11 alifi cation for admission as an Attorney is that the 
applicant has been admitted an Attorney of one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Courts ol* Ki‘cord in England or Ireland, or 
a Writer to the Signet in Scotland, or a Mcuuber of tlie Society 
of Solicitors practising b^‘fon‘ the Court of Session there, 
or that ho has served a regular chnkship of dve years under a 
contract in writing to some Attorney piactising in the Supreme 
Court, or that In' has been a principal clerk to one of tlie Judges. 

The number of pracitising Advoctes on the roll of the Ctnirt 
at the present time is twenty-two, and the number of practi.sing 
Attorneys on the roll was, when the last Directory was published, 
sixty- three. 

The Supreme (kuirt was established by Royal Charter, under 
the authority of an Ac^t of Parliament, in 1774, in supercession of 
the then existing Mayor’s Court, the Judges of which were not 
required to be, and in fact, never were, brought up to the law. 

^ * The Chief Justice rctieives £8,000 a year, and ranks in India n('xt after the 
Governor-General. The Puisne Judges receive £6,000 a yeai’ each, and they rank 
with the Members of Council according to seniority. 
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It has always possessed tlie confidence of the public, both 
British-born and Native, as is proved by the number of cases 
in which the foundation of its jurisdiction is the voluntary sub- 
missio]! of natives thereto by contract. It is, however, a very 
expensive tribunal ; and it would be a popular measure which 
should enable eacli Judge of the Supreme Court to sit as a 
Judge of tlie Court of Small Causes for the trial of all 
suits in which the amount in dispute might exceed 500 rupees 
and not exceed 1 ,000 nij)ees. 

An appeal lies in civil causes from the decision of the 
Supreme Court to the Queen in Council in cases where the 
amount in disjaite exceeds 10,000 rupees. 

We now turn our attention to the courts existing in tlie 
Bengal Presidency otlier than those constituted by Royal 
Charter, and which l)av'e hitherto, l)y way of distinction, been 
called Company’s Courts, or sonndJnn's — from tlieir being 
situated in the region called by tlie inliabitants of Calcutta the 
MoJuHsilf which lies beyond the ditch” wliich girdles the City 
of Palaces — the Mofussil Com-ts. 

The Sudder Dewanny Adawlut ami the Sudder Nizamut 
.4^^Rwlut — whicli an- located at Ali])ore, at tli(‘. distance of al)out 
2 miles from Govcrnimait House, Calcutta, so as to be just 
beyond the ditcli aforc'said — are presided over l)y one and the 
same Bench of Judg(‘s, and constitute respectively, the Supreme, 
Civil and Criminal (Joui ts of Appeal from tlie Courts othcu- than 
those constituted ))y Ibjyal Charter in the twenty-six zillahs, or 
as in England th()y would be called counties, of the Bengal 
Presidency proper. 

A further appeal from the decisions of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut lies t(j Her Majc*sty in Couiicil in cases wlien the 
amount in dispute is 10,000 rupees or upwards. 

The Sudder Dewanny and Sudder Nizamut Courts originally 
consisted of the Governor-General and the Members of Council ; 
but since 1801, they luave been presided over by Judges selected 
from the Covenanted servants of the Government. 

There are five ordinary Judges of the Sudder Courts, the 
two senior of whom receive salaries of 4,350 rupees per month 
each, and the three junior salaries of 4,106 rupees 10 annas 
and 8 j)ie per month each. Besides these there are four or 
five extra Judges, who nominally hold appointim'jits as Zillah 
Judges, but sit in the Sudder, receiving in addition to the 
Zillah Judge’s salary of 2,500 rupees per month, a dejmtation 
allowance of 616 rupees 10 annas and 8 pie per month. 

The appointments to the Sudder Bench are almost invariably 
made from among the Zillah Judges. ^ 
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The system of courts subordinate to the two Courts of Appeal 
just mentioned next passes under our notice —the Civil Courts 
claiming the precedence. 

Seven of the above-mentioned twenty-six zillalis of the 
Bengal Presidency, that is to say, the zillalis of Behar, Chitta- 
gong, Hooghly, Patna, Sarun, Tirhoot, and the zillal) known 
as that of the Twenty-four Pergimnahs, have, on account of their 
size and importance, been, for tlie purposes of the administration 
of justice, sub-divided into two ; each division liavung its 
separate system of courts; but througliout tliis article each 
local circle of courts, whether it embraces a zillah proper or a 
division merely, will be called a zillah, of which, consequently, 
there are subordinate to the Siqueme Courts of Ajipeal at 
Alipore thirty-three in number. 

The head civil judicial officer in each zillah is the Judge, 
so called imr-eoi'ceUoice. Thus in Behar, which, as above 
noticed, has been sub-divided, there are iwo lu^ad civil judicial 
officers, each independent of the other, and presiding over his 
own circle of subordinate courts, the official title of each of 
these functionaries being respectively Judge of Behar and 
Additional Judge of Behar. ^ 

Subordinate to tlu^ Judge of the zillah, the Principal Sudder 
Anieen, Sudder Ameen, and the Moonsitts, whom we have 
named in their order of rank, exercise civil jurisdiction, each 
holding a court of his omi. 

We proceed to examine the powers of each ; now com- 
mencing ill verso ordhie with the lowest grade. 

Suits may be ])rought in the MoonsitF’s Court, when the 
value of the thing claimed, whether it be realty or personalty, 
or the amount of damages sought to be recovered, does not 
exceed 300 company’s rupivs, or ^^^30 sterling. 

From the Moonsitf’s (lecision ^''regular appeal*' as a 
matter of right to the Zillah Judge. 

From the decision which the Judge may pass on such 
regular appeal, a “ special appeal^ lies to the Sudder Dewanny 
Court on any of the following grounds, namely : — 

First . — On the ground that the decision has failed to deter- 
mine all material points in difference in the cause, or has 
determintid the same or any of them contrary to law, or usage 
having the force of law. 

Second . — On the ground of a misconstniction of any document. 

Third . — On the ground of any ambiguity in the decision 
affecting the merits. 

Fourth . — On the ground of any substantial error or defect 
in procodhre, or in the investigation of the case ; provided such 
error or defect be apparent on the record, and shall have 
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produced, or be likely to have produced, any error or defect in 
the decision of the case upon the merits ; but not upon the 
ground that the decision of any question of fact is contrary 
to, or not warranted by, the evidence duly taken in the cause, or 
any probability deduced from the record. 

A smrimary (iirpcaV* also lies to the Zillah Judge from any 
order or decree of a Moonsit][ Avlu'reby he may have refused 
to admit any suit regularly cognisable by him, or may have 
dismissed any suit instituted before him on the ground of 
delay, informality, or other default, without an investigation 
of the merits of tlje case. 

There are several MoonsiiFs in each zillah, cacli having under 
him a sopainte disfrict. Tlay are divided into two grade's : those 
in the first rc.'ceiving saJaries of 150 ruj)ees a month, or about 
«£180 per annum ; and those in the secojid grade 100 rupees a 
month, or about XUr^O [xjr annum. 

At the eomnienc(Mnent of last year tht‘re W('ro thirty-two 
Moonsiffs of the first grade, and 140 Moonsiffs of the second 
grade attached to the Courts of Avhicli \\\\ a, re treating. Of 
these six were C/1iristians, seventy-four were Mahomedans, and 
the rest Hindoos. 

Next in rank above the Moonsiff is tlu^ Suddtu* Ameeii. 
His jurisdiction resemldes that of th(^ Moonsiff, (*x(;ept that its 
limit is 1,000 instead of 300 rupee's ; and all civil suits between 
these limits ought to l)e instituted in his Court. 

The rules wliich apply as to regular, sjK'cial, and summary 
appeals from his Court are the same as those whhdj regulate 
similar ap])(‘als from the Court of the Moonsiff. 

His loeal jurisdictioji is commensurate in extent with that of 
the Civil Judge to whom he is sTibordiiiati'. 

The salary of a Suddiir Anieen is 250 ru 2 )ees a month, or 
about J:^300 a year. 

At the cnmmenceincjut of last year the number of Siidder 
Ameons attached to the Courts whert'.of we are treating was 
twenty-eight, of whom three; were Christians, eight MahomedaTis, 
,and seventeen Hindoos. 

The judicial officer next m rank above the Sudder Ameen is 
the Princiiml Sudder Ameen. His ordinary jurisdiction has 
no limit in amount or value. Although the Zillali Judge has 
concurrent primary jurisdiction in all suits of whatever value, 
yet suits are not usually or properly brought before him in the 
first instance, except under peculiar circumstances. The office 
of Principal Sudder Ameen is therefore one of the liighcst 
importance, his being the tribunal in wliich cases involving 
enormous amounts of property are ordinarily disposed ^of in the 
first instance. 
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A regular appeal lies of right from the decision of the 
Principal Sudder Amecn to the Zillah Judge, if the decision be 
in a suit below 5,000 rupees in estimated value ; if in a suit 
above that amount, to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

A special appeal lies to the Sudder Court from the decision 
of the Judge passed on regular ap[)eal from the Principal 
Sudder Ameen, for the same causes and under the same rules 
as are above stated, as regulating special appeals from decisions 
on regular appeal from the Moousift* or Suihler Ameen. 

A summary appeal also lies from the order of the Principal 
Sudder Ameen under the same rules as regulate summary 
a])peals from the order of a Moonsiff, being preferred to the 
Zillah Judge or to the Sudder Court, according as the suit in 
which the order has been made is below or above, the value of 
5,000 rupees. 

The local limits of the Princi])al Sudder Arneen's jurisdiction 
are commensurate with those of tlie Civil Judge to whom he 
is subordinate'. 

Principal Sudder Ameens arc of two grades, receiving salaries 
of GOO rupees and 400 riqDees pt^r month respectively. 

At the commencement of last year the number of Principal 
Sudder Ameens in the Courts which form the subject of our 
article was eight of the first grade and tw(mty-six of the second. 
Of those of the first grade three were Christians, three Maho- 
niedans, and two Hindoos. Of those of the second grade five 
were Christians, nine Mahomedans, and twelve Hindoos. 

The Judge, as has been before stated, is the highest judicial 
functionary in each zillah. 

He has the power, whenever he may see sufficient reason for 
so doing, to withdraw any suit from the Principal Sudder 
Ameen’s or Sudder Ameen ’s Court in which it may have been 
instituted, and to try it himself : but in practice this power 
is rarely exorcised, and, cons(iqucntly, his jurisdiction in civil 
-suits is, unless in exceptional cases, appellate only. 

Wlien the Zillah # Judge decides a case as a court of 
primary jurisdiction, a regular appeal lies from him to the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawdut as a matter of right. 

The Zillah Judge is invariably a Member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. 

The mode of procedure of all the Civil Courts is the same. 
Until the middle of last year it was as follow's : — The suit was 
commenced by a plaint being filed, upon which a summons was 
issued, calling upon the defendant to appear in pei*son or by a 
pi eader^j^ called a Vakeel, of the court; an answer was filed by 
the defendant, to which the plaintiff replied. A rejoinder was in 
many cases filed, but the pleadings might conclude without it. 

H 
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In the pleadings each party used to state his case at Iai*ge, 
and was not bound to follow any prescribed form. The plead- 
ings were, therefore, as might be expected, discursive, argumenta- 
tiv(^, and often exceedingly lengthy. As soon as they were 
closed, the Judge held a proceeding at which he settled the 
issues ; that is to say, after hearing the pleadings on either side 
read to him, he considered and^recorded the points to be eata- 
blislied by either party. The parties then filed a list of their 
witnesses and documents, after which a day was appointed for 
the final hearing of the cause, when the parties or their Vakeels 
attended with their witnesses, who are examined and cross- 
examined viva voce in open court, in the presence and hearing 
and tmder the personal superintendence of the Judge, who, after 
hearing them, decided the case both upon the law and facts 
without the assistance of a Jury. 

In March of last year, an Act was passed by the Indian 
Legislature, and came into operation on the 1st of July last, 
whose object was to simplify the Procedure of the Civil Courts 
in the Mofussil. 

This Act directs that all suits shall be commenced by a 
plaint, after the filing of which a summons issues, calling upon 
the defendant to appear and answer the claim on a specified 
day in person, or by a pleader of the coui-t duly instructed 
and able to answer all questions relating to the suit, or by a 
pleader accompanied by some other person able to answer all 
such questions. The summons also requir(?s the defendant to 
produce all written documents, of which the plaintiff demands 
inspection, or upon which the defendant intends to rely in 
suppoi;t of his defence. 

The plaint must be verified by having .a declaration at the 
foot, subscribed by the plaintiff and his j)leader, if any, tliat 
what is stated therein is true to the best of declarant’s inform- 
ation and belief but if the plaintiff, by reason of absence or 
for other good cause, be unable to subscribe and verify the plaint, 
the court may allow the plaint to be subscribed and verified on 
behalf of the plaintiff ,by any person whom the court may 
consider competent to make the verification. With his plaint 
the plaintiff must produce, to be marked by the court, such 
written documents as he relies on as evidence in support of his 
claim ; and no documents not so produced can be received at 
any subsequent stage of the cause without the special sanction 
of the court 

At the return day of the summons the parties may tender 
written statements of their respective cases ; and no written 
statements can be filed at a subsequent stage unless it be called 
for by the court itself. These statements must be verified in 
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the same manner as the plaint, and are to be by way of simple 
narrative, not argumentative, and as brief as the nature of the case 
will permit, the court having the power of rejecting the state- 
ment, if it appear to be argumentative or unnecessarily prolix, 
or that it contains matter irrelevant to the suit. On the return 
day of the summons the court examines orally, np 9 n oath, the 
parties or their respective reprpsentatives who may be sent to 
answer all material questions relative to the suit, and should such 
representative be Tinable to answer any matc'rial question, 
the further hearing of the cause may be postponed for the 
attendance of the principal. The exhibits producec] by the parties 
are also examined by the court, which then frames and records 
the issues of law and fact on which the right decision of the 
case appears to depend : in order to enable it to do which it may 
recpiire the attendance of further witnesses, and the production 
of documents not before it. When the issues have been settled, 
a time is fixed for the final hearing of the cause, which is done 
upon oral examination of the witnesses in open court, and the 
Judge arrives at his decision without the assistance of a Jury. 

The above Act has not been in force for a suflScient time to 
enable us to judge whether or not its practical working will be 
to diminish the bulk of the enormous nuttlvee^ or file of proceed- 
ings, which usually grows up during the course of a Mofussil 
suit, and to bring matters to a hearing moi^ speedily than here- 
tofore. To make it effective for such good purpose strenuous 
and steady must be the exertions of the Judges against the fraud 
and obstinacy of Indian litigants, whose utmost ingenuity will 
be called forth to render it a dead letter. 

With regard to law, the courts now under notice are to 
bo guided in their decisions : — 1st, by the Regulations of 
Government and Acts of the Indian Legislature, if there be any 
such applicable to the case ; 2nd, by Hindoo or Mahomedan law, 
as the case may be, in all suits regarding succession, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and all religious usages and institutions ; and. 
Srd, in cases for which no specific rule may exist, the Judges 
are to act according to “ justice, equity, and good conscience.*' 

“ In practice” — say the Commissioners in the appendix to 
their first Report — “ the Mahomedan law has been applied to a 
‘ variety of cases, which may be arranged under the following 
‘ heads, inheritance, sale, pre-emption, gift, wills, marriage, 
^ dower, divorce, parentage, guardians and minority, slavery, 
' endowments, debts and securities, claims and judicial matters, 
‘ And in cases where the parties are Hindoos, family customs 
‘ and the customs of particular parts of the country are in 
‘ piactice commonly recognised in modification of the general 
" law. In matters of dealing between British subjects, ^ th€J 
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^English Judges are in the practice of deciding as they best; 
* can according to English law, occasionally taking the opinion 
^ of the Advocate General in doubtful cases.'^ 

There does not exist in India beyond the limits of the Presi- 
dency towns any lex loci, any substantive law for those classes 
of persons who have not, like the Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
special laws of their own, whose validity has been recognised by 
the British Government. In the absence of such, “justice, 
eejuity, and good conscience’’ offer themselves but as vague 
guides to the Mofussil Judges, to whom much blame is in con- 
sequence imputed without just cause for decisions which it is 
hard to reconcile one with another. 

Turning from our view of the Civil Courts, we now proceed 
to take an equally rapid glance at the Courts of Crinii.ial 
Jurisdiction subordinate to the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut : in 
doing which, we avail ourselves largely of the able summary to 
be found in the Appendix to the First Report of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners appointed to consider the Reform of the Judicial 
Establishments, Judicial Procedure and Laws ot India. 

First of the Judge. — The Report informs us : — 

The Session Judge is the head criminal authority in tlie zilliih, and is 
the same person as the Civil Judge. In respect of his double functions, ho 
is termed the Civil and Session Judge. 

His jurisdiction is i^-tly original and partly appellate. His originnl 
jurisdiction is rcstrict^Fto persons committed by the Mugistriitc to tak<' 
their tidal at the Sessions. His appellate jurisdiction (‘xhiids lo uli 
sentences and orders passed in judicial trials by the ^lagistrates ur 
his subordinates, with some partial exceptions, as heivijuifler more 
particularly mentioned. 

The Magistrate is boimd by law to commit for trial at the Ses>ions all 
Xicrsons (except as hereinafter mentioned,) charged witli treason, inniub-, 
robbery, wilful tire raising, and counterfeiting the coin. He is also bomid 
to commit for burglary, theft, the receiving or buying of stolen goods and 
property, and affrays under the aggravating circumstances u tiicli wi]' b( 
detailed hereafter, as constituting the exceptions which take these ott‘('iie('s 
out of his own competence to punish. Forgery and iicrjury also belong 
to the exclusive jurisdietion of the Session Judge. 

With regard to all other crimes and niisdemeanf)rs, the Magistrate has a 
discretion, and will commit tlum for trial by the Sc‘ssion Judge only when 
accompanied with such eircumstanees as render the punishment which ho 
can inflict inadequate to the offence. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the Se.ssion Judge extends to all convic- 
tions and original sentences by a Magistrate, or other officer exercising full 
magisterial powers in his zillah, and pronounced in a judicial trial; with 
the exception of the petty offences noticed on page 6, with ri‘s])ect to 
which, when punished by the Magistrate himself, instead of being referred 
^ohis subordinates, the order of the Magistrate is final. 

The Judge holds his sessions for the zillah once a month. 

The Sessions Judge was formerly on all trials assisted by 
tJic Mahomedan Law Officer attached to his Court; but he is 
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BOW empowered, at his option, to dispense witli the presence 
of that Officer at any trial, and to avail himself of the assistance- 
of respectable natives in either of the three following ways : — 

Fh’d, by referring the suit or any point or points in the 
same to a punchayet of such persons, who must carry on 
their enquiries apart from the Court, and report the result 
in writing to the Court. 

Or, secondhf, by constituting two or more of such persons 
assevssors or meml)ers of the Courts, with a view to the 
advantages derivable fiom their observations, paiticularJy in the 
examination of witnesses. The opinion of each assessor is 
giv(‘ii sei)arately and discusscid, and may, *at the iiista.n(*e of the 
Judge or either of the assessors, be recorded in writing in 
suit. 

Or, thirdly, by employing them more nearly ns a Juiy. 
"J'hey tlien attend during the trial, and may suggest, as it 
pi’oeeecls, such points of eiKpiiry as occur to them. 

VVh(*n thci accused is a jiersou not professing the Mahomedan 
faith, lie may recpiire the Judge to jiroceed in one of the three 
methods above indicated. 

The imneliayet, assessors, or jury are, however, merely 
for the assistance of the Judge, in whose authority the 
decision of the ease is exclusively vested. 

When the Judge presides, assisted byji|e Mahomedan Law 
OlHcer, that otiic(‘i' is re(|uired, after depositions have 

Im.hmi tnkt‘r to record th(^ fut/wah or decision of the Mahome- 
iian !:‘vv n,s applicable to the circumstances of the case, compre- 
iKMiding both the fact and the law; that is, whether the evi- 
d('ric(‘ i»(' or b(j not sufficient, according to that law, to establisli 
guilt of +he accused, and what degree of punishment the 

.V .issigns for the offence with which he is charged, supposing 

i ' !)(‘ i)i’i)vc‘d. After the Judge has read the fuiivak, if it 
nj ii-ars to him consonant to natural Justice and also conform- 
al )Ie to Mahomedan law, he is to pass sentence in terms of the 
fiitirah, except in cases where the sentence is one of death or 
of imprisonment for life. la all such cases the Judge 
transmits the sentence and proceedings to the Nizamut Court, 
and awaits its final sentence. 

Tlie Magistrate is the Criminal Judicial Officer next in 
rank to the Judge. There is usually one Magistrate in each 
zillah, but when the zillah is very large, a Joint- Magistrate i& 
also appointed, who has a separate district assigned to him^ 
and is independent of the Magistrate. His jurisdiction and 
powers of punishment arc the same as those of the M^igistrate.. 

The Magistrate and Joint-Magistrate are always members 
of the Covenanted Civil Service. 
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To the Magistrate or Joint-Magistrate several of the younger 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service are attached for the 
purpose of assisting him generally in the performance of his 
duties, and also of being themselves instructed in their duties. 
They are called Assistants to the Magistrate. 

There are also in each- zillah several Deputy Magistrates, 
who are not members of the Covenanted Service. 

The Police of the zillah is under the immediate authority of 
the Magistrate ; and the Assistants and Deputy Magistrates also 
take a part in the Police duties of the zillah. 

The greater part of the Joint-Magistrates, Assistants, and 
Deputy Magistrates act also as Collectors and Deputy Collectors ; 
the Magistrates themselves with few exceptions have been for 
many years and until very recently confined to magisterial and 
Police duties. 

The following shows the distribution of the magistc'.rial force 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal at the commencement of 
last year. 


Of the Covenanted Service there were 


1 Magistrate, Collector and Salt Agent of the 
Nortliern Division of Cuttack 
1 Ditto Ditto SoutWn Division 
1 Ditto Ditto Cenlflp Division 
1 Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs, and 
Superintendent of the Alipore Jail 

1 Magistrate and Collector of Shahabad 

2 Ditto Ditto at Beerbhoom and Bhaugul- 

pore, each 

28 Magistrates „ 

4 Joint- Magistrates and Deputy 'Collectors „ 
4 Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors „ 
11 Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors „ 

] 5 Assistants to Magistrates ami Collectors 
vested with the powers of Joint- 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors „ 
34 Assistants to Magistrates and Collectors „ 



Salary per month. 

Rs. 

2,333 

5 

4 


2,333 

5 

4 


2,333 

5 

4 


2,333 

5 

4 

jj 

2,000 

0 

0 

j) 

1,500 

0 

0 


900 

0 

0 

)9 

1,500 

0 

0 

it 

1,000 

0 

0 

ti 

700 

0 

0 

» 

500 

0 

0 

)9 

400 

0 

0 


The Magistrates and Joint-Magistrates also receive, in 
addition to their salaries, a travelling allowance of five rupees 
a day when employed in the interior of their respective 
districts. 

Of the Uncovenanted Service there were at the same time 
5 Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors of the first class, 
at 700 rupees each; of whom four were Christians and 
one Mahomedan. 
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8 Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors of the second 
class, at 600 rupees each ; of whom five were Christians 
and three Hindoos. 

14 Ditto ditto of the third class, at 500 rupees each ; of 

Avliom six were Cliristians, one a Mahomedan, and seven 
Hindoos. 

5 Ditto ditto of the fourth class, at 450 rupees each ; of 
whom three were Christians, one a Mahomedan, and one a 
Hindoo. 

15 Ditto ditto of the fourth class, at 400 rupees cacli ; of 

whom twelve were Christians, two Hindoos, and one a 
Mahomedan. 

2 Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 450 rupees each ; one being 

a Christian, and one a Mahomedan. 

] Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 400 rupees, a Cliristian. 

3 Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 350 Diipecs each ; of whoih 

two were Maliomedans, and one a Hindoo. 

21 Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 300 rupees each ; of whom 
eleven were Christians, three Maliomedans, and seven 
Hindoos. 

1 Di^ ditto of the sixth class, at 450 rupees, a Hindoo. 

1 Diiii ditto of the sixth class, at 400 rupees, a Hindoo. 

2 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 350 ru^es, both Christians. 

2 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 250 ru^es ; one a Hindoo, 

and the other a Mahomedan. 

21 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 200 rupees each ; of whom six 
wore Christians, seven Maliomedans, and eight Hindoos. 

46 Supernumeraries, at 200 rupees each ; of whom nineteen 
were Christians, six Maliomedans, and twenty-one Hindoos. 
The Bengal Government is now trying the experiment of 
uniting the offices of Magistrate and Collector in the same per- 
son. This is, in fact, to reveiii to the system which prevailed 
2 )revious to ](S37, and Iiad been gradually abandoned in all the 
districts of Bengal, with the exception of seven or eight. As no 
one ac(]uainted with the Mofussil holds any other opinion than 
that the duties proper to the Magistrate of a zillah are more 
than any one man can efficiently perform, we do not imagine 
that the recent change can be of any long duration, and shall 
jiroceed with our description of the state of things which 
preceded its institution. 

Of the judicial powers of the Magistrate and his subordinates, 
the Keport ah*eady alluded to gives the following summary : — 

Judicial Powers of the Magistrate, 

The Magistrate has criminal jurisdiction over bu^lary, theft, the re- 
ceirfng or buying stolen goods and property, and affrays, under certain 
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exceptions ; and also over convicts or prisoners who may effect their escape 
from a gaol or other place of confinement, or from the custody of their 
guards. I'hc exceptions in tlic case of burglary are, where the offence has 
bet'n accompanied with murder, or wdth an attempt to commit murder, 
or with wounding, burning, corporal injurj’^, or other aggravating act of 
2 )eisonal ^’iolen(;e ; or where the person charged has before been convicted 
of burglary, robbery, or other heinous crime, or is of notoriously bad 
character, or is charged with committing the offence while employed in 
the office of a watchman, guard, or police officer, or if the value of the 
property stolen exceeds the sum of 100 rupees ; or whenever the Magis- 
trate' may ])e of opinion that there exist anj' circumstance's of aggravation 
(though not of the nature abo\e specified), such as to render the prisoner 
deserving of a more severe punishment tlian the Magistrates are com- 
petent to inflict, 'flu' exceptions in the case of theft are, where the 
offence has heen accompanied with any of the aggravating eircumstances 
above specified ; or where the amount or \alue stolen exceeds the sum of 
.‘300 rupees. The exceptions in the ease of receiving or buying of stolen 
goods arc, ■where' the person is charged with knowing, at the time of his 
purchasing or receiv ing the same, that such property had been obtained in 
the perpetrati(>n of robbery by o 2 )en violence, or of theft, accom 2 )anied by 
any of tlic aggravating circumstances above mentioned ; or wlierc the 
amount or value of the 2 )ro 2 )ert 3 ^ stolen exceeds ilOO riq^ees. The exeei)- 
tions in the ease of affrays are where they are attended with liomicide, 
severe wounding, or other aggiavating circumstances. 

In the exeej)ted cases, it is the duty of the Magistrate to commit the 
j)crs(m charged with any of the offences above mentioned for ot the 
Sessions. But where the cxcc23tions do not occur, the Magistrate is author- 
ised to try thcin hiinself, and to punish them, if convicted, with any 
amount of punish menl^whioh he may deem adequate to the offence, not 
exceeding iiniuisonmcnt for tw'o years with hard labor, together w ilh a 
further term of imprisonment for one year in lieu of corjioral punishment, 
■which has been abolished. In the case of affrays, his power of punishment 
is limited to one year’s imprisonment, ivith or without hard labor arid irons, 
and a fine of 200 rupees, coiumntable to iniiwisonmeiit for another term not 
excieeding one year. He is also required to eommute the labor to a fine 
not exceeding the same amount, but otherwise to be regulated with 
reference to the nature of the offence and the circumstances in life of 
the offender. 

^ In cases of theft cognisable by tlic Magistrate, if the value of the stolen 
property exceed fifty Rupees, or if the person committing it sliall have been 
before convicted of theft, burglary, robbery, or other heinous offence, oi* if 
the prisoner liave committed tlie offence while c'mi)loyed as a watchman, 
guard, or police officer, or be a servant of the person from whoiri, or in tJie 
house from which the jiroperty may have been stolen, and also in all cases 
of cattle-stealing, the Magistrate ought to try the j)risoners himself. 

Cases which the Magistrate may refer to his Subordinate. 

All cases of theft, other than those above specified, tlic Magistrate is 
authorised to refer for decision to his Assistant, or investigate them himself, 
as he may think proper. 

The Magistrate is also competent to refer for trial to the Maliomcdan 
Law Officer attached to the court of the Sessions Judge, or to the Princi- 
pal Sudder Amoen, or to the Sudder Amecn, or Deputy Magistrate, all 
complaints or charges brought before him for jietty offences, such as 
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abusive language, calumny, inconsiderable assaults, or affrays, and all 
charges of petty thefts, when unattended with aggravating circumstances. 

Whenever a’ complaint of criminal nature is referred, as above mention- 
ed, by a Magistrate, the order of reference should be rocordea on his pro- 
ceeding, with instructions, whether to submit the proceedings held upon 
the examination for the Magistrate’s decision, or whether the decision on 
the charge is to be passed by the Assistant, or person to whom the refer- 
ence is to be made, if it be such as he is authorised to determine under the 
Regulations. 

Judicial Powers of the Assistant to the Magistrate. 

The Assistant to the Magistrate has criminal jurisdiction in all cases 
that may be referred to him for trial by the Magistrate, and is authorised 
t(» exercise the judicial powers vested in the Magistrate by the Regulations, 
so far as may be necessary to enable him to perform the duties committed 
to him. 

His power of punishment is limited to imprisonment for one month, 
with an additional period of one month’s imprisonment in lieu of corporal 
I)unishmeiit. 

Whenever the Assistant to a Magistrate is reported by the Nizamut 
Adawlut lo be qualified by his experience, industry, and abilities, to be 
entrusted with special powers, he may be specially authorised by the 
Governor-General in Council, in all cases referred to him in which an 
individual may be convicted of any criminal olfence puiiisliable under the 
Mahomedan Law and the Regulations, for which the penalties above quot- 
ed may be insufficient, to pass smitence of imprisonment not exceeding 
six months, together with an additional period of one month in lieu 
of corporal punishment. 

Judicial Poioers of the Deputy Magistral, Mahomedan Law Officer^ Prin- 
cipal iSudder Ameen^ and Sadder Ameen. 

These Officers have the like jurisdiction and powers as the Assistant 
Magistrate in cases that may be i-eferred to them by the Magistrate. The 
Deputy Magistrate may also bo specially empowered in the same way as 
the Assistant Magistrate ; and when so sx>ocially empowered, his jurisdic- 
tion and powers of punishment are the same. He may be further invested 
with full magisterial powers by an order of the Governor-General in Council; 
and when so cmijowc'red he has the full judicial powers of Magistrate, and 
may punish to the same extent, viz. tw^o years’ imprisonment, with hard 
labor, and an additional term of imprisonment for one year in lieu of 
corporal punishment. 

The compiler of the above summary has, however, omitted to 
notice one very important function of the Magistrate and his 
subordinates. This consists in investigating cases of dispute 
concerning the possession of land, when such are likely to lead 
to a breach of the peace, and in passing a decision, upholding 
in possession that person whom the Magistrate may find to have 
been in actual possession at the time when the dispute arose, 
leaving the parties disputant to litigate their rights to the land 
in a regular suit in the civil court. Th# above jurisdiction of 
the Magistrate is exercised under Act No. IV. of those passed by 
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the Indian Legislature in the year 1 840. Such is the tendency 
of Indian landholders to have recourse to the latthee, rather 
than tlie Ipief in the first instance, for determining questions 
of title, that hardly a suit is instituted in the civil courts relating 
to the possession of lands which has not had its prelude in an 
“ Act IV. of '40 case." The above jurisdiction is therefore 
the means of giving the Magistrate and his subordinates a 
pretty good training in the conduct of judicial investigations of 
a civil rather than a criminal nature. An appeal lies from the 
Magistrate to the Judge in the cases just noticed, as in all other 
cases of judicial trial befine the Magistrate. 

From every sentence or interlocutory order in criminal trials 
for petty ofiences or thefts, where the punishment is not more 
than imprisoinnent foi- one month, or a fine not exceeding 50 or 
200 rupees, theic is an a])])eal to the Magistrate. 

From every sentence or interlocutory order in criminal trials, 
where the 2 iuni.shinents are greater than those above specified, 
there is an appeal to tlui Sessions Judge. 

From cvcjy sentence or order passed in a criminal trial by a 
Sessions Judge there is an appeal to the Sudder Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

The Appellate Court calls for and revises the whole record 
of the case : but has no power to enhance punishmemt or to 
punish any person ac( 2 uitted by the court below. 

The decision of the Magistrate or Judge sitting as an ajjpel- 
late authority, shoidd regularly be final ; but practically an 
appeal therefrom to tlie Sudder Nizamut Court is gained by 
resort being had, at the instance of the accused, to the power 
conferred on the Nizamut Court by the Legislature, ‘'at all times 
‘ to call for the records of any criminal trials of any subordinate 
‘ court, and to pass iq^oii them such orders as may sceTu fit." 

The law wliich the courts exercising criminal jurisdiction 
B^diUinister is that which prevailed in India under the Mahomedan 
rulers of the country as modified by the Kegulations of the 
British Government and the acts of tiie Legislative Council. 
The Mahomedan Ijiw as to a large class of offences permits 
to the discretion of ' the J udge the nature and classification 
of the act imjnigned as well as the measure of punishment 
proportionate thereto, and the Legislature under British rule 
has restrained the exercise of this discretion, no further than 
by imposing limits to the severity of the punishment which the 
Judge may impose. Much of the obloquy which has been heaped 
upon “ Company's Judges" may bo attributed to this defective 
state of the law which ought to guide them in their decisions. 

The criminal courttf' differ from the civil courts in one very 
essential particular as respects the extent of their jurisdiction. 
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From the jurisdiction of the civil courts no person what- 
ever is exempted by reason of birth or descent, jjptish-born 
subjects were originally exempt from this jurisdiction : but in 
1813, on the occasion of the renewal of the East India* Com- 
pany’s Charter in that year, British subjects residing, trading, 
or holding immovable property in the provinces were made 
amenable to the Company's Courts in civil suits brought 
against them by the natives, with, however, a right of appeal to 
Her Majesty’s Supreme Court at Calcutta, in cases where iin 
appeal otherwise lay to the Sudder Dewanny Adawhit. At this 
time the jtirisdiction of Native Judges was restricted to suits^iri 
which the value did not exceed 100 rupees. In 1814, Moonsiffs 
and Sudder Ami.'cns wore appointed, the former to try cases 
not exceeding 64 rupees, and the latter cases not t‘xceeding 
J50 rupees, but neither Mooiisitlfs nor Sudder Ameeiis were 
empowered to tfd<e cognisance of any suits in which a British 
European subject, or an European foreigner, or an Anierican, 
was a party. In 1821, the limit of the Moonsiffs jurisdiction 
was extended to 150 rupees. In 1827, the jurisdiction of the 
Sudder Ameeii was extend(‘d to 1,000 rupees. In 1831, that 
of the Moonsiff was extended to 300 rupees ; and, at the same 
time Principal Sudder Am eons were appointed, with power to 
take cognisance of suits referred to them by the Zillali Judges 
of the value not exceeding 5,000 rupees ; but the Principal 
Sudder Ameen was forbidden to take cognisance of any suit 
in which an European British subject, or an European foreigner, 
or an American should be a party. Such continued to be 
the state of things up to the end of thc) East India Company s 
exclusive j’eign in India. I’lie Inipeiial Parliament had not 
ventured to suliject European British subjects to the jurisdic- 
tion of Judges of another creed and color save in petty civil 
suits up to' the value of 100 rupees: and the much-abused 
Merchant Sovereigns who ruled the people and monopolised 
the commerce of India adhered to the same policy. In 1833 
was passed the Act “ for effecting an arrangement with the 
‘ East India Company, and for the better government of His 
* Majesty’s Indian 1 erritories,” by which the Company s exclu- 
sive trade privileges were abolished, and a system of double 
Government estaidished ; and which, rather than the recent Act 
by which the Government of India was avowedly transferred to 
Her Majesty, may be entitled the death warrant of the Kumpa- 
nee Bahadoor. From that time the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, as respects Europeans resident in India, was, whether 
wisely or unwisely, totally changed ; and the Anglo-Saxon then 
began to learn the lesson, not yet thoroughly read, that he must 
take his place in the same rank with Hindoo or Mussulman as sL 
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subject of Her Majesty. In 1836, an Act was passed by the 
LegislativG^ouncil of India, by which the right of appeal there- 
tofore enj^ed by the British subjects from the Company’s Courts 
to Her Majesty’s Supreme Court was taken away, and it was 
enacted, that no person, by reason of birth or descent, should 
be exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company’s Courts above 
that of the Moonsiff in any civil proceeding whatever, and in 
1843, the exception as regards the Moonsiff's Courts was also 
abolished. Vehement w(n‘e the struggles of indignant Britons 
against what they reganied as alike degrading tlieir dignity and 
rendering their pro])erty precarious ; loud and furious were 
the declamations in the Town Hall : but liberty and equality 
was the maxim inculcated by a Covermiicnt itself absolutely 
despotic, and the so-called Black Act” passed. The limit of 
5,000 rupees, which at that time defined the extent of the Prin- 
cipal Sudder Ann ‘cn’s jurisdiction, was soon afterwards removed; 
and at the present day the European resident in the Mofussil 
must be content to submit a case, involving perhaps his entire 
fortune, to tlie d(K!ision of a Hindoo or Mahomedan, who has never 
heard of Westminster Hall, and whose salary is perhaps not more 
than that which the suitor gives to his head clerk or assistant. 

As res])octs criminal matters, the process of putting the 
British-buru sulijocis of Her Majesty on the same footing with 
the native of India has not made such rapid progress. 

In 1813, the same Act of the Imperial Parliament which 
subjected the European British subject to the Company’s civil 
courts, reserving to him his right of appeal to the Courts 
established by Iloyal Chaiter, made him, if resident in the 
Mofussil, liable, under the sentence of the District and Zillah 
Magistrates, for assaults and trespasses against the natives of 
India., to a fine not exceeding 500 rupees, or two months’ 
imprisonment in case of non-payment of the fine ; but the con- 
victions of such Magistrates were removable by certiorari to the 
Supreme Court estaldished by Royal Charter. In 1843, by an 
Act of the Legislative Council of India, the right of removal 
by ceHiorari was taken away, and it was enacted that an 
appeal from the sentence of the Magistrate in the cases just 
mentioned should lie to the same courts, and according to the 
same rules as w^ere provided in the case of sentences passed by 
Magistrates in the exercise of their ordinary jurisdiction. The 
passing of this Act was vehemently opposed by ,the European 
residents in the Bengal provinces, but with no blotter success 
than attended the agitation against the civil Black Acts. By 
an Act of 1853, assaults and trespasses by a British-born subject 
against any person whatever were made punishable in the same 
way as those against natives of India. By an Act of 1848, 
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Magistrates and Joint- Magistrates were empowered to take moo- 
chulkas, or penal recognisances for good behavioi%alid keeping 
the peace, from British subjects, as well as other pwsons. Also 
by certain Acts, such as that for the ‘‘ suppression of lAteries,^’ 
and that '‘concerning the binding of apprentices,"^ British-born 
subjects are either nojt exempted from, or aie made specially 
subject to, the jurisdiction of the local courts in respect of 
offences under such Acts : but these are Acts of rare opera- 
tion. With the exceptions above noticed, British-born subjects 
of Her Majesty resident in the Bengal Presidency are exempted 
from the criminal jurisdiction of the Zillah Courts, and are 
amenable in respect of crimes only to Her Majesty’s Suj)reme 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta. 

Our notice of the judicial system of the Bengal Provinces 
would be incomplete without some account of- the Revenue 
Courts. 

The Sudder Board of Revenue presides over tln'^ establish- 
ment, consisting of Commissioners, Collectors, and their Deputies, 
by whose means are realised those portions of the public income 
which arise from the land revenue or tax, (hardly properly so 
described, as it more resembles a rent payable to Government 
as superior landlords,) the customs, and the salt and opium 
monopolies. 

'^riie first and most important of these taxes is a charge upon 
the land itself Government looks to each estate as the ultimate 
security for the revenue charged upon it, and by sale of which 
that revenue must ultimately be n'alised, in the event ?)f default 
being made by the zemindar who holds the estate. This 
zemindar occupies a portion half analogous to that of proprietor 
of the estate, half to that of a publican or farmer of the tax 
payable hy the ryots or cultivators of tlu', land within his estate or 
zemindary. It will l^e understood from this state of relations that 
the Government has an intimate interest in preserving the land- 
marks of each zemindary. It must watch, lest by portions of an 
estate being transferred to other zemindaries, the security of 
Government upon the dismembered estate should be diminished, 
and purchasers in case of a sale for default embarrassed. It must 
superintend partitions, when made among shareholders of the 
zemindary, and sales of portions to other zemindars, in order that 
care may be taken that its due share of the revenue be made 
chargeable upon each of the portions assigned in severalty. It 
must examine into the tenures of those who claim interest in 
each estate, in order to ascertain with whom the adjustment of 
the dues to Government can most justly and most safely be made. 
Moreover, as the English rulers of India have thought fit to 
recognise the validity of bond fide grants of estates exempt from 
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the payment of revenue marie during the reigns of Native Sove- 
reigns, they have imposed upon themselves the necessity of con- 
stant vigilance, lest exemption should be fraudulently claimed 
under c®or of ancient rent-free or lithkimj tenure. Occasion for 
investigation and interference is also constantly occurring from 
tlie inroads of thos(' inveterate removers of land-marks, the 
G.'inges and her tributaries, who make nothing of the bodily con- 
veyance of a few tboiisand acres from one township to another 
in the course of a single rainy season. Lastly, as prompt pay- 
ments of the revc'inie is exacted from the zemindar, it becomes 
incumbent on GovcTnnu'iit to provide him with somewhat 
stringent methods of l)ringi]ig defaulting ryots to book, and at 
the same time to overlook the operation of the s(pieezing process, 
lest the ryot should b(^ pressed to death, instead of being made 
to yield his just (juota of revenue. 

A proj)(U‘ care for its own interests, and a sense of its duties 
as landlord, has thus obliged Government to invest its tax- 
gatherers witli eonsid(U’able powers for the conduct of summary 
judicial investigations. Without pretending to c‘xamine minute- 
ly into the extent and practice of this jmisdiction, we may 
mention, as instaiic(‘s of its exercise, tliat the Collector, when 
making or le vising settlements of land revenue, is eni powered to 
investigate and declare the natme and extent of hib Tests possess- 
ed by persons occupying the soil ; to hear, try, and determine all 
claims to projierty in and possession of the land, or th(j rent or 
produce thereof, and to give possession to the party who may 
appear to ijavc; the best title. From his decision an appeal lies 
to the Commissioner, and again to the Sudder Board of Revenue ; 
and the party wdio may think himself aggrieved by the final 
decision of tlie revenue authorities can seek redress by a regular 
suit in the ordinary courts to try the right. The Collector is 
also authorised to eonchnle settlements between lakhirajdars and 
those holding tenures sn])onliiiat('^ to them, sulject to the like 
right of appeal, and of coiiteslmg the matter in a regTilar suit in 
the ordinary courts. He also receives and tries by summary 
process all suits for rejit b}/^ zemindars against their ryots or 
under-tenants, as well as complaints pieferred by the ryots and 
under-tenants on account of excessive demands or undue exac- 
tions of rent, whether by distraint or otherwise ; as well as all 
suits relative to the adjustment of accounts between landhold- 
ers and farmers of land, or under-tenants of any description, with 
their sureties, and agents, and to all otlier matters immediately 
connected witli the demand, receipt, or payment of rents, the 
<lelivery of pottahs and the engagements between landholders 
and their under-tenants. In all such suits an appeal lies from 
the decision of the Collector to the Commissioner and to the 
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Sudder Board, whose final decision also may be contested by 
regular suit in the ordinary courts. 

In the above suits the written pleadings aie a plaint and 
answer : witnesses are examined on oath, and pleaders are heard 
on either side, as in regular suits in the ordinaiy courts. 

Again, all suits preferred in the regular courts for the reve- 
nue of lands which the possessor claims to hold as lakhiraj or 
free from assessment, as well all suits so preferrtMl by persons 
claiming to hold the lands as lakhiraj, must, immediately 
upon their institution, be refen'cd to the Collector for investi- 
gation and report. Such investigation is conducted like a regular 
suit, cand the evidence adduced is often most lengthy and 
intricate. 

As above-mentioned, all partitions of estatc^s — which, owing 
to the Hindoo law, under whose provisions lands do not descend 
to the eldest son, but to all the sons of a deceased proprietor in 
equal vshares, are veiy numerous — are afiected under the super- 
in tendonce of the Collector. 

The first proceeding in such cases is to send an Ameen or 
Surveyor, who, alter receiving iiiion oath from the proprietors 
and their agents accounts of the produce of each village, 
and other information requisite to enalde him to assess the 
portion of the public rev^enue to be borne by each of the separate 
t)states into*whicli the joint property is to be divided, reports 
to the Collector the partition Avhich he recommends to be made, 
with a detail of the adjustment which he ])roposes respecting 
tanks, places of worship, &c., which it may bo desirable 
should still remain as joint property. The Collector, after 
receiving objections, and hearing the ]/nrties or their Vakeels, 
draws up a pa})er of ])artition, and from his proceeding an 
appeal lies to the Board of Kevenuo, whose decision is final. 
In practice each ]jaititioii j)resents the a2)})earance of a hotly 
contested litigation, oftcuj extending over several years. 

The system of Judicial Establishments, of which we have 
attempted a descrijjtion in the foregoing ]»ages, has been arrived 
at by successiv(3 modifications of that which Lord Cornwallis 
may be said almost to have created out of the chaotic elements 
which existed pievious to the year 1703. It is no exi)erimcnt 
of yesterday's birth, to be lightly re-j)laced to-day by a new 
invention. Neither is it a simple and, as it were, accidental 
system, to be rashly dealt with by any innovator anxious to 
bring general principles to bear upon its frame ; but one of a 
highly artificial and complex construction, whose mechanism 
cannot be understood without careful study, nor safely handled 
except by one possessing both skill in the craft of jurispni- 
dence and patience to examine before he pulls to pieces. 
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We arc not ambitious of promulgating in the present article 
our oAvn scheme of reform ; but we think we may with advan- 
tage, before quitting the subject, notice a few of the evils which 
are made the matter of most general complaint under the 
existing state of Indian Judicature. 

First, then, as afiecting the administration of justice alike in 
the Civil and Criminal Courts, we may point to the frightful 
amount of perjury, and oi' forgery suj)ported by perjury, which 
present tliemselves to be dealt with by the Indian Judge. Not 
only is there a general want of truthfulness in native evidence, 

„ which renders untrustworthy nine out of ten of the Hindoo and 
Mahomed an witnessi^s, wlio are naturally and fairly connected 
with cases under invt‘stigation, being really cognisant to some 
degree of the transactions of which they give tlunr version in 
the witness-box ; but the courts are infested by a swarm of 
professional witnevsses, who gain their daily l)read by peijury — 
wretches of the true type of those ^^sons of Belial’" who were 
supplied to the order of Jezebel by the nobles of Jezre(d. These 
men trav('l from zillah to zillah, leaving one court, as the breath 
of their lying begins to stink in the nostrils of the Judge, to 
seek another when) the accents of their* shamehvss voice are less 
familiar. SomotiuK's they are retained in the regular service 
of wealthy suborner’s, wlro, having estates in several zillahs, 
can, by moving them from one jurisdiction to another, keep 
their perjury fi*esh for use; and these are the most daiigei*ous 
of their class, because, from their general actpiaintarico with 
their master’s ntfairs, they are enabled to advert to actual 
occurrences, which give a semblance of substance to their 
fictions. Others prostitute themselves to every comer, and sell 
their wares so cheap that it is often found convenient to have a 
separate set of witnesses to each distinct fact in the cause, in 
order that the danger of being broken down in cross-examina- 
tion may be avoided by each deponent swearing to but one fact, 
and sticking to what he swears. 

Forgery is as much an item of commerce as perjury, and is 
offered in the like abundance and upon eijually moderate terms. 
During a recent trial some insight was obtained into the working 
of a forgery business, which had been carrild on by a firm, the 
interest of each partner having been transmitted from father to 
son through three or four generations. Stamped paper of each 
successive year kept blank ready for use, specimens of the hand- 
writing and signatures of all who had held local office, and of 
the principal suitors and vakeels engaged in litigation during 
the period since the establishment of the business, and fac- 
similes of the seals of all the local courts formed part of the 
stock-in-trade of the firm. The skill in their art acquired by 
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those hereditary praetitioners of framl is something mai velloiis. 
Forgeries so cunning as to ilee(}ivc the very jjoisoii whose liaiid- 
writing is the subject of imitation, are tlirovvii ofl‘ with a rapidity 
which might aliiKjst shame tlie jn-inting press. A master of the 
cralt dis(lains the s(^rvile labor of a mere eopyist, and from a 
short inspection 3f a letter, he is able to catcii the style of the 
writer ; after doing whicli, he is prepared to ])r()duce to order a 
ooiTospoudence of any length in the required Jiaiid -writing at so 
mucli per folio. Tlie existence of tlieso illegitimate lavv-station- 
nis is so well known,' that no more faith is ficcorded in tlie Zillah 
Courts to documentary evidence than to men', vUkI voce testi- 
mony. A case recently felt under our observation, in which a 
prisoner was acquitted by the highc'st Court of Appeal, nltliough, 
to find him innocent, involved the necessity ol' iironomicing a 
heap of letters, u])wards of one hundred in number, and jinrport- 
ing to bo in the hand-writing of eight or ten difierent ami well- 
known individuals, to be forgeries. 

It is to tlie filth of perjury and forgery with which the witness 
box of an Indian Court teems that we must ascribe th(‘ growth 
of tliat feeling of reluctance to give evidence on judicial inves- 
tigation, which almost amounts to a religious ]iiejudice on the 
part of the respectable natives of India. 

Manifestly no mei*o reform in Judicial Proi^ediii’e can reach 
the root of the evil wo have just noticed. 

The new Procedure Act of 1850 attempts .a remedy by making 
provision, as above noticed, for tlie verification of the pleadings, 
and by attaching to the offence of vitrifying any averment 
whicli the }jerson making the verification shall know or believe 
to he fixlse, or shall not know or believe to be true, the same 
puiiishmeiit to whicli the law subjects one guilty of giving or 
fabricating fabstt (ividmici*. We fear, however, that the means 
of evading iJie opej-ation of this most salutary enactment will be 
found in the clause which jirovides, that, “ if the plaintiff, by 
‘ reason of absence, or for other good cause, be unable to sub- 
‘ scribe and verify the plaint, the court may allow the plaint to 
‘ be subscribed and verified on behalf’ of the plaintiff by any 
* person whom the, court may consider competent to make the 
‘ verification.'" Uilfess the Judges be very firm, verification by 
agent will become the rule with suitors ; and even if the courts 
be rigid in exacting the personal verification of the plaintiff, the 
system of holding property b'enamee will too often enable the 
real suitor to cheat the law by putting forward a man of straw 
as the ostensible plaintiff on record. 

Something, we think, might be done towards holding false- 
hood responsible by enrolling a body of regular practitioners as 
Attorneys in the Mofussil Courts. The Advocate practising in 

K 
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these Courts, under tlic name of Vakeels, are already admitted 
under Regulation, and hav(3, together with the Barristers and 
Attorneys of the Suj3remc Court, the exclusive privilege of 
pleading. They are required, previous to admission, to pass an 
examination. ITiis has hitherto been principally confined to 
testing the candidate’s proficiency in the nffes of practice of 
the Courts, and the law established by the Regulations and 
Acts of the Indian Legislature, but will, in all probability, soon 
be extended so as to embrace the general principles of Juris- 
pmdence and Law as recognised by the English Courts. Those 
are now tauglit by an able Professor, an English Barrister, 
attached to the Presidency College, whose certificate of com- 
petency has hitherto been of the same effect as that of the 
regular public examiners, as entitling the possessor to apply for 
admission to practise as an Advocate in the Mofussil,' but will 
shortly be replaced by a diploma to be granted by the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. The result of the above provisions has been, 
that the Mofussil Bar has of late years advanced greatly in 
character and ability. Its position has also been much improved 
as regards independence; and the boldness of the Advocate 
may now be found where before the fiattery of the sycophant 
cringing to the presiding Incarnation of Justice*^ was only 
known. Below the Bar, however, l^o licensed practitioner is 
attached to the Mofussil Court. The only person known to 
the court as conducting the cause previous to the hearing is 
the Mooktefli*, or Agent, whom the suitor may appoint and 
remove at his own pleasure. He, it is, who files the pleadings, 
presents the interlocutory petitions, retains the Vakeels, and, 
above all, prepares the evidence. He is the uncontrolled and 
practically speaking irresponsible domimis litis. As a rule, he 
’IS an unmitigated scoundrel. To hire witnesses for his own 
side, to buy off those of the other, to go into the market for 
false oaths and forged documents, to cheat the Vakeel of his 
fees, to keep his master constantly at law, and, if the bid be 
high enough, to sell him to his adversary, is the calling of this 

S nnce of rogues. The Judge who cannot correct, is content to 
istrust; the practitioner to whom character is worthless, is 
satisfied to be without it. We cannot but '^reel that something 
could and ought to be done to amend this state of things ; 
and we see no reason why means which are found effectual to 
secure the respectability of the general body of persons practis- 
ing helow the Bar in the Courts of England should wholly fail 
of a like success in those of India. 

evil to which we have just adverted is one with which 
AW ^wAicial refoTmer can only partially grapple, inasmucll as its 
root lies more in the moral depravity of the suitors or their agents 
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than in a defective system of Judicature. We shall now, how- 
ever, proceed to notice what we consider a radical error in the 
constitution of the courts themselves. We allude to the too 
great facility for appeals and reviews of judgment which 
exists under the present Code of procedure of the civil courts. 

The ordinary hftory of a case in which the title to land is in 
dispute will be found to be as follows : — 

First, one of the claimants institutes what we have before 
mentioned as an *‘Act IV. of '40 case” in the Magistrate's 
Court ; that is to say, he prefers a complaint that he lias l)een 
forcibly turned out of possession of the land in question ; where- 
upon it becomes the duty of the Magistrate, under the provi- 
sions of Act IV. of 1840, to ascertain who was in possession 
when the dispute first arose, and to restore or maintain the 
original possession. The proceeding, though held in the Magis- 
trate's Court, has been pronounced to be of a civil nature. 
At the outset the Magistrate probably directs one of his native 
subordinates to make a local investigation into the matter of 
complaint. This functionary, after examining a crowd of 
witnesses on either side, makes a preliminary report, after wliicli 
the case is heard and evidence taken before the Magisterial 
officer who has to dispose of it. There are no formal pleadings, 
but petitions and counter-petitions, and replies to the Magis- 
trate's perwannahs, calling for explanations from the litigant 
parties, supply their place ; and the investigation assumes 
the dimensions and appearance of a regular anH vigorously 
contested suit. From the Magistrate's decision on appeal lies 
both upon fact and law to the Sessions Judge, to whom 
the whole evidence is opened by tlK‘. pleaders on either 
side, and who may remand the case for fi other enquiiy upon 
particular points, or may, by his judgment, at once finally close 
this part of the case. After a litigation, often prolonged during 
several months, one of the rival claimants is now establishe<l in 
the enjoyment of the bone of contention, ponding tlie decision 
of the regular suit, which the unsuccessful party forthwith 
commences in the Court of the Principal Sudder Ameen to 
try the title to the land. The whole case is now gone into 
afresh, as if no inv^tigation had been held by the Magistrate. 
Pleadings are filed, Jind the Principal Sudder Ameen, after 
hearing the evidence, declares the rights of the parties. An 
appeal lies from the Ameen's decision, if the value of the 
land be upwards of 5,000 rupees, to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut direct; if of less amount, to the Civil Judge of the 
zillah. This is an appeal both upon fact and law, and the 
whole of the evidence taken is read and discussed. It may be 
that the decision of the lower court has pi-oceedod upon' some 
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plea of law in bar ; say, for instjincc, that the claim set up 
is^ barred by the statute of limitation. The higher court may 
hold that the plea is not, under the circumstance of the case, 
applicable, and may remand the case for further investigation 
into the facts constituting the title of eith^ party. In such 
case there is a fresh hearing on evidenc^before the court 
below, followed by a renewed regular appeal to the higher 
court. When that court has given its d(3cision, an application 
is made to have the case admitted to review. Upon this appli- 
cation the evidence may be re-opened to the court. Should the 
application be granted, which, however, is not often done, the 
whole debate upon the appeal is renewed, and all the facts of the 
case again pass in review before the court. Should the appeal 
have been in the first instance, from the Ameen to the Zillah 
Judge, a further special appeal, upon matters of law, will lie 
from his decision to the Sndder Court. This appeal is not 
a matter of riglit, biit involves a preliminary application to a 
Judge of the Sudder Coui*t ; who, after hearing counsel for 
either party, grants or refuses his certificate that the case is 
fit to be lieanl in apj)eal upon certain specified points. If the 
certificate be granted, the appeal is heard. The hearing is 
followed l)y an application for admission to review, and if tliat be 
successful by tin; hearing in rcjviow. When the case has finally 
gone througli its course in the Indian Courts, it may, if the 
amount in dispute be 10,000 rupees or upwards, take ship and 
re-appear in England on appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 

Lest the reader sliould suppose that we have been describing 
a course of litigation rather possible to occur than such as is 
of actual occuiRiiice in the Mofussil Courts, we give below 
the history of a case, in which the writer of the present article 
was professionally concerned within the last year. 

In 1820, a Hindoo zemindar died, leaving two sons, Doorga- 
persad Koy Chowdhree and Tarapersad Iloy Chowdliree, 
entitled as such, in the absence of a will, to the property of their 
deceased father in equal shares. 

Litigation very sliortly afterwards arose between the brothers, 
in consequence of Doorgapersad sc^tting up a will of his 
deceased father, the authenticity of which was denied by 
Tarapersad ; but before tlie suit had proceeded further than 
the appeal to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and while that 
appeal was pending, a compromise was entered into between 
the two brothers ; the younger, Tarapersad, consenting to take 
as his share of the paternal estate six-sixteenths, leaving to his 
l)rother ten-sixteenths. 

So fur, however, was this compromise from being a termi- 
nation of the disiiiitcs between the two brothers, that it became 
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the source of litigation, ramifying into several branches, one 
of which only, connected with one particular item of the 
pah'rnal property, we shall trace in its progress. 

Doorgapersad, in an action commenced by him as alleged 
executor of his father against one Nundee, obtained a decree 
in the lower court for 23,000 rupees, with interest ; and upon 
an appeal being preferred to the Sudder Court, compromised 
the claim with the debtor for 24,000 rupees, payable in three 
years, without interest. 

In 1835, Tarapersad sued Doorgapersad and tlie debtor 
Nimdee in the Zillah Court, claiming his six-sixteenths of tho 
amount of the original decree against Nundee with interest. 

The Zillah J udge, in 183(5, made a decree in favor of Tara- 
persad’s claim, with the exception of a portion of tlui interest 
claimed, which he disallowed. 

The Sudder Court, in 1840, on appeal^ affirmed this decree: 
but afterwards on review, in 1841, rev'crs(Hl it, allowing Tara- 
persad’s claim to six-sixteenths of the original amount decreed 
against Nundee, with interest from the date of that decree to 
the time of Tarapersad^s instituting his suit. 

Tho Privy Council on app)e<.d reversed the decision of the 
Sudder Court, and declarccl that Doorgapersad was liable to 
Tarapersad for six-sixteenths, not of the whole amount decreed 
against Nimdee, but of such portion only thereof as Doorga- 
persad had recovered or might thereafter rec*over, and refeiTod 
the case back to the Sudder Court to ascertain artd cany out 
the rights and liabilities of the parties as so declared. 

The decree of the Privy Council was sent down to the Zillah 
Court to be executed. That Court — finding that Doorgaper- 
sad had taken out execution of his decree' against Nundee, and 
had si'ized and brought to sale an estate belonging to Nundoe, 
calliid Mujhoonamoota, and had himself become purchaser, 
paying the purchase- money by a receipt acknowledging satisfac- 
tion to that amount of his decree against Nundee — decided that 
Tarapersad was entitled to six-sixteenths of the estate so pur- 
chased out of the money whieh Nundee hail been decreed to pay. 

Against this order Doorgap#sad appealed to the Sudder 
Court in 1856, which reversed it, declaring Tarapersad to be 
entitled only to six-sixteenths of the amount which Mujhoona- 
moota had fetched at the sale in execution, and not of the estate 
itself. 

The case was rc-a,igued on an application for a review of 
judgment; but the Sudder Court upheld the fonner decision, 
giving, however, an option to Tarapersad of accepting the 
money to which ho was declared entitled, or of instituting a 
regular suit for the share which he claimed in Mujhoon.amoota, 
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Taraporsad brought his suit in the Zillah Court for the 
share of Miijhoonamoota. This was dismissed at the hearing. 
He tlien appealed to the Sudder Court : this appeal was heard 
in 1850, and dismissed : an application for review of judgment 
was made in 1857, but rejected. 

We liave thus the original hearing of the lower court; a 
hearing before the Sudder Court in appeal ; a hearing before 
the Sudder Court on application for review, and again upon 
review when granted ; a hearing before the Privy Council in 
appeal ; a hearing before the Zillah Court on the remand for 
execution ; a lieai ing before the Sudder Court on appeal from 
the lower court’s order ; a hearing on application for review 
before the Sudder Court ; a hearing before the Zillah Court on 
the suit instituted by Taraporsad, under the option given him 
by the Sudder Court ; a hearing before the Sudder Court 
of the last-mentioned suit on appeal ; and a hearing on the final 
application for review — In all eleven hearings, extending over a 
period of time from 1836 to 1856. 

But we have not yet done with the litigation which arose out 
of the claim against Nundee. 

Doorga])ersad’s original decree against Nundee did not include 
the interest which had accrued against the d(3btor during 
the time that the suit had been pending (a period of upwards 
of eight years) in the couit which made tlio decree, 

Tarapersad, after the result in his fixvor of the review in the 
Sudder Court in 1811, instituted a fresh suit in the Zillah Court 
against Doorgapersad, for the recovery of the interest accrued, 
as above noticed, during the pendency of the suit. 

The suit was heard before the Principal Sudder Amcen in 
1842, and dismissed on a plea of the statute of limitations. 

The Zillah Judge, on appeal, in 1843, reversed the decision of 
the Principal Sudder Ameen ; and passed a decree in favor of 
Taraporsad for the amount claimed. 

The Sudder Court, on application made in J845, admitted the 
case to special appeal. 

In 1847, the special appeal was heard before the Sudder, and 
dismissed. # 

In 1848, an application was made to the Sudder Court for 
review of the judgment, dismissing the special ap])eal, but was 
disallowed. 

At this juncture news of the decree of the Privy Council in 
the suit for the principal money arrived in this country. Of 
course, with Tarapersad’s right as against Doorgapersad 
personally for the principal had fallen also his right to the 
interest : but for the latter there stood the decree in his 
favor, against which there had been no appeal to the Privy 
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Council, the amount in dispute being below the appealable 
amount. 

Doorgapersad, in 1852, applied to have a second review under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case admitted by that court, 
and his application was allowed. 

In 1853, the review was heard, and the former decree upheld ; 
but on the ground, merely that the grounds upon which the 
special appeal had been originally admitted did not go to the 
merits of the claim, and that the court had no power on review 
to travel out of those grounds. 

Doorgapersad, upon this, in 1854, tried an application to the 
Zillah Court which had originally decided the case on the 
merits, to have its judgment reviewed, but his application was 
unsuccessful. 

Still undaunted he had recourse to a fresh suit, instituted 
de mwo in 1857 in the Court of the Principal Sudder A.meen, to 
recover the money which h(3 had been made to pay to Taraper- 
sad upon a claim which the Privy Councils decree f^howed to 
be untenable. 

The Principal Sudder Amcen dismissed the suit, on the ground 
that the decision of the Privy Council had given no cause of 
action, and that the claim was consequently barred by the 
statute of limitations. 

Doorgapersad a 2 )pealed to the Sudder Court, which, in 1859, 
decided the case against him ; but expressed an opinion, that there 
was no legal bar to his reiterating liis application to the Zillah 
Court for a review of its judgment in the former suit for interest. 

Encouraged by this expression of opinion, Doorgapersad 
applied to the Zillah Court to have the c.aso admitted to 
review : but received, what we may probably consider, his final 
quietus by that Court’s rejection of his application. 

Adding then these eleven hearings of the suit for interest to 
the same number of tlie suit for principal, we find the same 
parties twenty-two times before the Court upon one and the 
same subject-matter of claim. 

The above case illustrates w^both the pertinacity of the 
Hindoo in litigation, and the e™|||pagement which he receives 
therein by the present law ano^ractice concerning appeals 
and reviews of judgment. The fact of such frequent oppor- 
tunity for appeal being given, implies an admission of want 
of confidence in the Zillah Courts by the Legislature which 
established them ; and this leads us naturally to the discussion 
of another defect universally allowed to belong to the present 
system of Indian Judicature, the ws».nt of Judges regularly 
trained to the law. This is a fault much more easily pointed 
out than remedied. The somewhat overstocked market of 
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logal taluDt in England proffers a supply of ''Barristers of 
five y(^ars’ standing” as^a panacea for all the ills to which the 
Indian suitor is heir. We have no wish to disparage the 
article which is tendered to ns ; hut, admitting that it has many 
good qualities, we see more difficulty in the way of its universal 
a])plication in India than a.re pcrha])s apparent to many an 
honest ndormer, wlio recommends its introduction from tiu' 
vicinity of Westminster Hall. 

In tlie first place we ])ave to point attention to its costliness. 
It has been sc'cmi tliat the courts of first instance for the trial 
of civil causes, of Avhab'ver magnitude and importance, are 
presiih'd over by Judges of whom the highc^st in mnk ha»s a 
salary of Init 600 rupees a month, or about J,^70() a year. This 
would hai'dly tGm]^t even Mr. Briefl(\ss to emigrate to India ; 
tnuej^ less woidd it suffice to procure' the service's ejf any English 
Lawyer, wlie)se le'gal attainments would be superior te) those e)f 
the Juelges now on the Mofussil Beneh. Probably com])etent 
. English Lawyers might be j)reivaileel upon to acce])t Zillah fluelg- 
ships on 2,500 rui)ec^s a month, with the Sudden- Be'uedi anel 
its 4i,()00 ru])eos a month in pre)spoct ; but muedi weadd have te) be 
elorie before an Englisli Lawyer would bo fitted for the pe>st of a 
Judge in tlio Mofussil. The language in wliich the pre)e*c't'dings 
in each Zillah Court are cemducteel is the Vernacular ej the 
district. Few men of the matui‘ity of Barristers e)f five ye'a-rs’ 
standing can ne;(|uiie the familiar use of a tongue whicli tlu'y 
have not learne'd eluriiig tlieir youtli. This difficulty might 
perhai^s" be met by making use of interpreten-s to explain tlie 
oral anel -written evidence te) the court, as is elone in tb(> 
Supreme (V)urf, anel by reejuiriiig t-b^- pleadings to be' 
^jouelucteel in English. V/e are far from contending that this 
might not be a wise arrangt'ment. No measure woidel ba\(' 
,a greate*r teiKhuicy to increase English infiucmcc in India- 
Few who could afford to pay for an eulucation Avonlel remain 
ignorant of the language' in wdiich causes inve)lving the'ir 
fortunes and libe'rties miglit be; debate'el. Channels fen* the eliffu- 
sion of English ide'as anel English civilisation wcmlel thus bo 
opened in every elire;ctie)n, aJPweAidel permeate the very peme'- 
tralia of Indian Society. Th^ T;onrts themselves woulel bo mucli 
improved, as well by their procee'elings being made more open 
to that portion e)f the public which uiielerstaiids the proper use 
of a free press, as by the more frequent appearance at their 
bar of a higher order of prac^titionors trained in the Supreme and 
Sudder Courts. But this alteration, desirable as it might bo, 
could not be carried into effect without considerable previous 
delay spent in the training of Interpreters and of Pleaders able 
to conduct arguments in English. 
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Supposing tliis proliiniiiary change made, we should still regret 
to see the present Motussil Judges disjdaced by men fresh from 
England. We cannot but feel many mis-givings that, were 
the appointments to the Motussil Bench miide under ministerial 
patronage, interest ratlier than legal competency would form, in 
the majority of instances, the recommendation to office. Even 
should a miraculous interv(‘ntion in favor of India prove 
superior to tlie besoftting sin of English StatesnuM), there would 
yet remain the considc'ration, that even an able English Lawyer 
would have much to h'arn before he could lu'conu', an efficient 
Judge in the Motussil. It is a gn‘at mistake to sii])pose that, 

nndiir the pn'scait system, most of the Zillah Jinlges are men 

of no judicial experience ; that imm are pit(ih-forked from 
(he S(H:retary"s Office or (.he Custom House upon tlu'. Bench, 
and that a. Ci)vmianted Servant of Government 'is frequently 
found meting out salt one day and justice the Tiext. We 

have caiefully traced the previous caicer in the public 

s(‘rviee of the Ihirty Judg(‘s a.nd Additional Judges, who 
W(‘re actually jnesiding in the Zillah Courts of the Bengal 
Provinces at (he commemaaiient of last year; and find that, 
with very rare e\(xq)tions, they have risen rc‘gularly through 
the grades of Assistant to the Magistrate and (\jllector, or to 
the Commissioner- of rhn'enue, of Joint Ma,gistrate and De})nty 
(k)llector, of Magistrate or Collector, oi’ Magistrate and Col- 
lector, to the rank of Civil and Scissions Judge. The only 
exce])tions Avortli noticing are in the cases of one oilieer, who was 
for a, bout two years and a half Deputy R(‘gist(}r in the Suddor 
Court, one who was bet\^een thnr* and four yi^ars Superintend- 
ent of R(‘V(niie Survi^ys, oni? who was for four years and a half 
in the Salt and Opium Department, oiu* who A\as for about seven 
years ITinler-Secretary to iho Government of Bengal, one who 
was between two and nv(' years a Salt Ag(*nt, one who was 
for two years Assistant to the llesidtmt a.t Singapon', one who 
was for two years Commissioiuu' for the Su}>pr(‘ssioii of Dacoity, 
with the ])owers of a Magistra.t(\ and ojie who was for about six 
or seven years Assista,nt to the Resident at Penang and Wellesley, 
and one for three years Assistant Resident in the Straits. 

The average peiiod which we find to have clapised between 
the arrival of the young Civilian in India, and Ids becoming 
vested fur a permanence with the fidl powers of Magistrate or 
Collector is just nine years. 

The average period between arrival and attaining for a 
pennanenee to the full powers of Civil and Sessions J iidge has 
been nineteen years and a (piarter. 

After making allowaiices for absence on furlough oi; sick leave, 
this would give us about seventeen years’ of actual service in 
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appointments, the duties of which we have seen to be in a 
great measure judicial, as the ordinary course of training for a 
seat on the Bench of the Provincial Courts in lower Bengal. 
During that period the Covenanted Civilian acquires an intimate 
acquaintance with tlie habits and character of the people to 
whom he is to dispense justice, of tlieir prejudices, their social 
rules, their motives and ordinary course of action, [dl so diifer- 
ent from those of Englishmen, that one who slionld bring the 
experience of a manhood spent in England to test the probabi- 
lities of a tale of Indian life would signally and incwitably fail 
the truth. To this mu.st be added a knowledge of tlie 
Mahomedan and Hindoo laws of inheritance and contracts, 
the complicated and varied S3^stem of Indian land tenure, <and a 
considerable l)ody of Regulation huv ; witliout wliich the ablest 
lawyer of Westminster Hall would be entirely at sea in the 
decision of probably the first case brought l)efore him in a 
Mofussil Court. We incline to the oj)iniou tliat a more desir- 
able result would bo obtained by selc'crting from a-mong the 
Covenanted Civilians, after they should have gone tliroiigh 
eight or ten years’ general service in India, a certain nund)er 
to be set jv])art for judicial eni])loy, obliging them then to 
proceed to Eiigland to receive legal instruction and attend tlie 
courts at AVestmiiisba*, than by importing Judges raw from 
England to deal out unknown laws to a strange pcopki. 

Wo fear that this projjosal will be regarded as rank her(\sy 
by many of our loaders. Wo are well aware that the idea of 
siipplauting Covenanted Judges and Magistrates by independent 
English Banisters has long bocm a favorite with the unofficial 
English residents in the Mofussil. A sort of feud lias long 
existed betw(ani Plaiilcr and Civilian : nor can it bo denied that 
the former lias had, on but too many occasions, good reason to 
complain of undeserved distnist, cool disregard of liis interests, 
and ill some instaiK^es a constant coui’se of official hostility dis- 
played towards bim by the latter. It is not to be wondenid at 
that the blood of the Anglo-Saxon lias boiled at sucli treatment : 
•before, however, jumping to the conclusion that all would be 
diflferent were tlie lieiich occupied by ready-made Judges with 
direct apjiointmeiits from England, it is worth while to consider 
how much of the official misconduct complained of lias been 
attributable to “ human nature,” and how much to class anti- 
patliy. The covenanted judicial officer in the interior has great 
power. The Magistrate may be said to rule tlie zillah, subject 
only to the occasional interference of the more sublime, though 
less immediately active, potentate, the Judge. At the sovereign 
will of these two High Mightinesses rest the fortunes of each 
dweller in the district. Is it unlikely that the exercise of such a 
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sway over a community which docs not presume to have an 
opinion, and has not the nu'ans of expressing it if felt, should 
beget ail arbitrary disposition in the possessor? Is it matter 
of astonishment tliat he should look with disfavor upon those 
rare exetiptions from the servile crowd Avhich bows at his nod 
who dare to dis])iitc his authority or criticise his act^i? Is it 
impossible that the consciousness of supreme authority over a 
district wanting alike a public and a press might develop 
tyiamiical propensities even in a Barrister of five years' stand- 
ing? It must also be recollectetl that neither is the Civil 
•Servant of the present day nor the Government which ¥ 
serves such as they formerly were. I he Company and jfs 
s(U'vaiits never i^erliaps entirely forgot the days when the inde- 
pcMuKujt adventurer in India was styled an “interloper," and 
wa-s liable to d(‘portation, should he offer any offence to the 
ruling p()W(‘rs. Now-a-days the Crown taxes the ingenuity of 
its ollicers to de\ise moiles for attracting feritish capital and 
British skill into the interior. Assuredly the Mofnssil Magis- 
trate will no longer seek to gain the approval of Governnieut 
by activity in thwarting Anglo-Saxon enterprise within his 
distri(!t Again, under the Leadenhall Street system of 
patronages, tlui Civil Senwice was, to a great extent, recruited 
from a few favored families. A member of the Clan Pattlc, 
Clan riowdcn, Clan Campbell, or Clan Lushington, was 
therefore sure of obtaining powerful assistance to get him out of 
any scrup(' in which his official misconduct might involve him. 
The (Jivilian thus acb‘d under a sense of irrcisponsibility, and 
could generally afford fo despise any attempt to expose him in 
liigh (piarters. Now that appointments to the j^ublic service 
in India an*, ofiiued as prizes for open competition, men from all 
the different fairiilies of the English middUi classes will press in. 
The strong asprif- de corps which has hitlierto l)een a distin- 
guisliing cl laraet eristic of the Indian Covenanted Servant will 
be Avc'akened — a result in some respects to be regretted, but 
wliich will render tlie censure of bis superiors a matter of 
greattu’ dread than heretofore by the Mofussil official, and will 
induce greater caution against giving occasion for complaint 
regal’d ing liis mod(^ of discharging his public duties. 

The point that we shall next notice as giving rise to great 
and well-d(^ served dissatisfaction with the present arrangements 
for dispensing justice in India is the uniting in one and the 
same individual the fiuictions of Superintendent of the Execu- 
tive Police and Judicial Magistrate of the Zillah. At the head 
of his force of detectives the Magistrate will often he employed 
for weeks in tracing the evidence of crime to some supposed 
offender, perhaps an influential man of the zillah, who uses 
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the assistance of a corps of retainers every whit as cunnhij 
and well- trained as the official pack to baffle the exertions o 
his ^pursuers. The two plot and counter-plot, thrust anc 
parry, keep mutual watch and ward, and the contest becomci 
one of much interest and excitement. When, at length, th( 
Magistrate thinks that he has stopped up eveu’y avmiue b 
escape, and has become not a little (‘xasperated at the difficul- 
ties he has experienc(*d in so doing, he takes liis srvit as Judge 
to 2)ronounce U2)on the conclusiveiu'ss of the evidence wliicl 
he has himself g<»t log('ther. It would recjuiro a soniethin^ij 
HJiiusual ingeniousness of mind on the part of the Magistrate 
to allow, at this stage of the proceedings, what may peiliaps be 
the faet, that he lias been du2)ed by a c()ns])iracy into taking 
all his foregone trouble to hunt down an innocent mail, whose 
struggles have not Ikh'Ii to evade justice, but to frustrate the 
wiles of some concealed enemy who has had the whoh; subor- 
dinate Volice in his pay to furnish the lying leports by which 
the Magistrate has heen stimulated to exertion. We hold it 
to bo inijiossible that the duties of Prosecutor and Judge 
should he carried on simultaneously and satisfactorily by the 
same indivl<lual. Yet that a Mofussil Magistrate does act 
in such double capacity wo liave proof in the written d(*cision 
now before us of one of those Officers recording a judgment 
which was afterwards reversed on apjieal by thi‘. highest 
court. We fiml in this judicial decision such passages as the 
following: — Amidst much other work I have, to my own 
'mind, safisftfctorilfj that these letters Avero really 

‘Written by tlu; amlah, whom they purport to be Avritten by;” 
and again, “Now I kave proved ly ijerfectly independent testi- 
‘mony, and by documentary evidence, tand by strict Police 
‘investigation, that this man Avas the goniashta, of the defend- 
‘ant.” Can the same man prove and judge of the cogemey of 
the proof 'i 

Not the le;ist of the advantages to be derived from dissociat- 
ing the othc(\s of Sujierin ten dent of Police and Magistrate 
would be that tiui condiat of the native subordinate Police 
Officers would pass under revieAv of an Officer unconnected 
Avith the Police Department. Grcxit abuses, among which may 
be mentioned tlie torturing of prisoners and witnesses, extortion 
and the fabrication of confessions, Avould thus he detected 
and checked. Under the pnesent system the Magistrate is loath 
to believe ill of an officer from Avhose ability and zeal he may 
Lave derived much valuable assistance in the detection of 
crime and the apprelierision qf offenders. The Police Daro- 
gah generally manages to “get the length of the Iffagistrate’s 
foot,” and of no small jn-ofit to himself, but of infinite detriment 
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to the rest of Her Majesty’s liege subjects, is this result 
of his skill ill the art of mensuration. ^ 

We shall close our article, which has already cxtendM far 
beyond the limits which we originally designed, with a few 
words upon a question always keenly debated whenever the 
subject of Reform of the Indian Couiis is brought under dis- 
cussion — the propriety or otherwise of subjecting the British- 
born subjects of Her Majesty residing in the Mofussil to the 
jurisdiction of tlie local criminal court.s. We have already 
montioiuid that the members of this class of residents in India 
are amenable, except as res]iects a few triviid misdemeanoils, 
t.o no other criminal jurisdiction than that excirciscMl by the 
Supreine Coui*t established by Royal Charter at thii capital of 
the Presidency to which they l)elong. The necessity which 
this inv(dves of dragging the accused and the witnesscis for the 
prost^cution and dcdcnce over distances measured b}^ hundreds 
of miles, not only occasions great public expense and private 
inconvenience, but also tends in a good nns’tsure to secure to 
the privilegcid class an immunity from punishment for all but 
the most heinous crimes, 'niat such a state of things is liighly 
objecticiiiablo cannot be denied ; but the true Briton contends 
that any evil is to be tolerated rather than thiit h(‘ should be 
rol)l )(*(!, witliin ilui domiiiious of the Britisli Crown, of liis 
birth-right, tiial by Jury; which it is admitled he cannot have, 
('xe('y>t as the mere mockery of a form, elsewhere than at tlie 
Presidency Towns. The advocate of general principles hisists 
tfiat no Coveniment justly deserves the allegiance of its subjects 
which does not ywovide equal laws for all alike. The Anglo- 
Saxon, on the other hand, ynotests against being sacrificed to a 
dogma, and syllogized out of the liberty wliicli his fore- fathers 
won with their lilood. Ho maintains that the natives of India 
have now better Conris of Justice than they ever liad under 
tlieir own Sovereigns — tluit they do not ask for and would not 
ap])reciate trial by Jury ; that the moAT^meut a-foot is not to 
give them better institutions, but him Avorse. 

The logl(; of the Reformer is the simpler, and has prevailed with 
English Stab'smori and Parliamentary Committees, Avho liavc 
p(uhaps only erred in mistaking India for Utopia. Before the muti- 
nies “ one p(M)pl(*, OTio law^^ A\'as the doctrine in the mouth of (jvery 
one except the Anglo-Saxon Interloper himself, llie Lt\gis!ative 
Council was pixjparing to pass an harmonious vote for the aboli- 
tion of the last remains of class privilege in India ; and the writer 
of this article Avas one of those Avho looked on approvingly. 
He corifesiM|L that the late social convulsion has somewhat 
shaken his IRh in the present applicability of tlie one people, 
one Jaw’^ maxim to the Government of India. He acknow- 
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ledges that the troubles of 1857 fell very far short of a national 
insurmetion against the British ; still, there was much to show 
that Christian, Mussulman, and Hindoo have not become one 
people. The rising was not universal; still, as far as it went, it 
was a rising upon the Christian. It cannot be forgotten that 
what the British had to struggle against was an attempt at 
extermination, of a character sulHcieutly extensive and formi- 
dable to give rise to serious speculation how far it iiiay be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the British in India as an 
.race that they sliould continue to he a ruling race. One effect 
of our meditati(nis on the mutinies lias been to modify the 
views which we bofoie entertained as to the propriety of 
extending the criminal jurisdidion of the Mofiissil Courts over 
British-born subjc'cfs, at any rate to the extent oi‘ making it 
appear to us inexptidient that the British-l)orn should be rendered 
amenable to criminal punishment by any Judge but one of the 
same extraction as himself. AVe think that it would be unwise 
and unsafe to accustom the turbulent classes of the popula- 
tion of India to the spectacle of a Native Magistrate jiassing 
sentence ujion an European. 'Jlie up])iT classes of natives 
miglit feel editied by the siglit, discovering in it the evidence 
of the existimce of ])aternal and even-handed government. 
But the imiss would only ri^cognise it as a proof of the 
degradation (jf ilui Suhih-log, ami a sign prophetic of tlie fall of 
our rule. It would have the additional disadvantage of tending 
to keep alive the fi'eliug of exaspiration whicli the late disturb- 
ances have created in the bosoms of those who had to fight 
'pro avis el, focis. For these reasons we would limit th(i mea- 
sure of reform to bringing the British residents in the interior 
under the criminal jurisdiction of the Covenanted Magistrate and 
Scvssions Judge only, giving them also the privilege of appeal, not 
to the Nizamut Adawlut, as at present constituted, but to the 
Supreme Court. This would 1x3 a coni[UT)mise, by a ready accept- 
ance of whicli the British in th(3 Mofussil might, we think, avoid 
the more sw(3C3])ing reform with which they are thn‘atened. 
Let them ask themselves whether the danger to an innocent 
man is more than imaginary from a change which would give 
him, in place of a trial by Jury, a rehearing both on fact and 
law before a b(3nch constitut(3d of three English Barristers. Let 
them also consider that, as r(‘spects the class of cases in which 
they are now subject to the Criminal Courts of the Mofussil, 
there would be a positive gain to them, by the appeal lying, 
not from Civil Servant to Civil Servant, but from Civil Ser- 
vant to British Lawyer. Change, we believe, to he inevitable. 
It is true that the Legislative Council in CaWrcta, sitting 
in Committee to consider the Code of Criminal Procedure 
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recommended by the Koyal Commissioners above mentioned, has 
hesitated to act upon the principle which appeared to the same 
Council, vsitting in 1 857, too obvious to admit of discussion. On 
the occasion last mentioned both of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court who had seats in Council admitted that the time for 
‘ removing the exclusive privilege enjoyed by the Britisli subjects, 
‘ witli respect to the trial of olfc'iice committed by them, and 
' for making them amenable to the criminal jurisdiction of the 
' Mofussil Courts, had now arrived.” Tlu'se were tlie words 
of the late Chi('f Justice in March 1857. May of the same 
year saw tlui first of the massacres which formed so fearfully 
a distingaiishing feature of the Indian Mutinies, and the effect 
of whicli lias biien, in the judgment of Sir Janies C«)lvile’s 
successor, and of many otlier thinking iium in India, to put 
back the liand on the dial of Indian Law Keform for the space 
of some degree's. So that when, on tlie 3rd of September last, 
the Legisjativm Comicii of India went into adjourned Com- 
mittee on the proposed new Criminal Code, it was resolved 
both to continue the exemj)tion of Euroiican British-born sub- 
jeels from tlie jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts, and to take 
away from tln‘ Native Magistrates the jiower of committing 
such subjects for ti*ial. But will the effect be the same on the 
opinions of Englisli Stati'smeu ? Wo think not. No long 
interval after the an'ival of the news of the extinction of the 
last embers of rebolli(m in India will bring forgetfulness of 
its horrors over the rniiK^ of thos(^ who are far from the scene 
of their j^^^ip^dration, and safe from apprehension of their 
nmewal. Again, will Parliamentary orators philosopliically 
enunciate tliat ‘‘ it is a necessary consorpiencc of the admission 
' of Europeans to place tliein on the same policy and under 
‘ the same laws as the Natives,” and the doubts of those who 
legislate uinhu’ local influences will bo derided and over- 
ruled. Change',, we repeat, is, in our opinion, inevitable. To 
cmleavor to gui<le rather than to resist it is the policy which 
wo recoiiiinend. The fool curses fate, tlie wise man propitiates 
fortune. 
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Art. V. — Ceylon: an Account of the Inland, Physical, ITistoricaU 
and TojmjmphicaL By Sir Emp:rsox Tennext, L. L. D., &c. 

Next to our desire to gain all possible information concern- 
ing tlic tilings of to-day, is the anxiety we feel touching the 
aflairs of the past. Not iiiifrequently, indeed, we attach more 
importance to the dim and uncertain records of antiquity than 
to the plain and veritable annals of our own period. Our natu- 
ral love of the romantic and the wonderful goes far to acieount 
for this, and^ we have long ceased to feel surprised that fossil 
remains, curious inscriptions, and crumblmg ruins should fi*c- 
quently attract more notice and cause more excitement than 
any event of the present day, howevc'r important. 

The volume before us is perhaps more replete witli antiquarian 
wealth, more sparkling with rare gems plucked from the dc'pths 
of the past, than any book that has ajqieared before the public 
since Nineveh. Layard took the reading world by storm, and 
fairly bewildered his rcnidcirs amidst labyrinthine chapters of the 
vast creation of an olden world. There is, however, tliis note- 
worthy dilfereiice that, whereas in the case of theNiue^ it(‘ (wca- 
vations, the world were fully prepared to hear strangc^and start- 
ling revelations concerning the departed glory of a oma' uiiglity 
empire, Auv indeed could have anticipated the romanlic narra- 
tive unfolded by Sir Emerson Tenncnt touching the past gri'at- 
ness of a peo])le now so little esteemed as the Singah'se. 

The voyager from the AV^est, reachiVig Point de Galle by any 
one of the l^eninsular and Oriental Steamers, cannot be other- 
wise than struck with the marvellous richness and beauty of tlio 
scenery that lies unfolded before his delighted gaze, contrasting 
so strongly with the sterile barrenness of vSuez and Aden. 
The long line of bright green 2)alms, waving gracefully to 
the breeze : the rich verdure of the foliage that crowds every 
nook and cranny on the shore : the beauty of the distant hills 
seen in the freshness of the early morn : the many goi-geous 
flowers that meet him at (^very turn on shore : all th(\se may, 
will, make a deep and pleasurable im])r('ssion on the mind of a 
traveller fresh from the "\\^estern Woi’ld, and induces him to 
endor^ the poetic title of the island, which somebody has called 

the Eden of the eastern wa^T'.’' 

The motley crowd of strangely garbed Asiatics that jostles one 
on landing on that grassy shore : tlie dark frowning battlements 
of the ancient fort : the grim archway, with the (|uaint Dutch 
figures in stone over it : the grim Malay guard lodging beneath 
it : the pretty bay and the picturesque hill on^e side, with 
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the fortification and light-house on the other, all help to lend 
attractions to a spot that is in every sense of the word welcome 
to the s(Ja- weary voyager. Yet of all the thousands of travellers 
homewards and outwards, who have passed over the waters of 
that picturesque little bay, none have ever dreamt the strange 
story of the past revealed in the pages of this most entertaining 
and instructive book. Scriptural associations, remotest records 
of profane history, the legends of the Arabian Nights Enter* 
iainmcnts, may be found blended with the early annals of the 
utmost Indian Isle Taprobane.’' Where we now behold, on the 
arrival of each steamer from east or west, the busy throng of 
cunning Moors eager in the sale of their jcwelle^d wares to the 
unsuspecting traveller — two thousand years ago might have 
been seen the Arab dealers from the Hed Sea bartering with 
the enterprising traders of China aromatic drugs, gems, 
and pearls for silken goods, woollen cloths, carpets, golden 
vessels, &c. 

There is perhaps more of historical interest attaching to 
the port of Galle than to any other harbour in the Eastern 
Seas. In modern times Galle was the mart of Portugal, and 
afterwards of Holland ; and long before the flags of eithes 
nation had appeared in its waters, it was one of the entrepots 
whence Ihc Moorish traders of Malabar drew the productions 
of tlio remoter east, with which they supplied the Genoese and 
Venetians, who distributed them over the countries of the 
west. Galle was the Kalah’’ at which the Arabians in the 
reign of Haroun Alraschid met the junks of the Chinese, 
and brought back gems, silks, and spices from Serendib to 
Bussorah. The Sabeans, centuries before, included Ceylon in 
the rich trade which they prosecuted with India, and QaUe 
was probably the furthest point eastward ever reached by the 
Persians, by the Greeks of the lower Empire, by the Eomans, 
and by the mariners of Berenice, in Egypt, under the 
Ptolemies. But an interest, deeper still, attaches to this 
portion of Ceylon, inasmuch as it seems more than probable 
that the long-sought locality of Tarshish may be found to be 
identical with that of Point de GaUe. 

Bochart was not the first who rejected the idea of Tarshish 
having been a Phoenician colony, situated at the mouth of the 
Guadtdquivcr,* and intimated tnat Ophir must be sought for in 
the direction of India; but he was the first who conjectured 
that Ophir was Kondramalie, on the north-. west of Ceylon, 
and that Tarshish must have been somewhere in the vicinity 
of Cape Camorin. His general inference was correct and 

* TennenVs Ceylon, Vol. I., Part IV., pages 444 and 445. 
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irresistible from the tenor of the sacred writings; but from 
want of topographical knowledge, Bochart was in error as to 
the actual localities. Gold is not to bo found in Kondramalic ; 
and Cory being neither an Island nor a place of trade, 
does not correspond to the requirements of Tarshish. Subse- 
quent investigation has served to establish the claim of 
Malacca to be the golden land of Solomon, and Tarshish, 
which lay in the track between the Arabian Gult* and Ophir, 
is recognisable in the great emporium of Ceylon. 

The ships intemdod for the voyage were built by Solomon 
at Ezion-Geber, on ihe shores of tlie Bed Sea; the rowers 
coasted along the shores of Arabia and the Persian Gulf, headed 
by an east wind. Tarshish, the port for which they were 
bound, was in an island, governed by Kings, and carrying on 
an extensive foreign trade. The voyage occupied three years 
in going and returning from the Bed Sea, and the cargoes 
brought homo to Ezion-Gcbcr consisted of gold and silver, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks. Gold could have been shipped at 
Galie from the vessels which brought it from Ophir; silver 
spread into plates, which is particularised by Jeremiah as an 
export of Tarshish, is one of the substances on which the 
sacred books of tlie Singalcse arc even now inscribed ; ivory 
is found in Ceylon, and must have been both in abundant and 
full grown there before the discovery of gunpowder led to 
the wanton destruction of elephants ; apes are indigenous to 
the Island, and pea-fowls arc found there in numbers. It is 
very remarkable, too, that the terms by which these articles 
are designated in the Hebrew Scriptures are identical with the 
Tamil names, by which some of them are called in Ceylon to 
the present day: thus tukeyim, which is rendered ‘'peacocks’* 
in one version, may be recognised in tokei, the modern name 
for these birds ; “ Kapi,” apes, is the same in both languages ; 
and the Sanskrit “ ibha,” ivory, is identical with the Tamil 
"ibaeu.” 

Thus, by geographical position, by indigenous productions, 
and by the fact of its having been from time immemorial the 
resort of merchant ships from Egypt, Arabia, and Persia, on 
the' one side, and India, Java, and China on the other, Galle 
seems to present a combination of every particular or essential 
to determine the problem so long undecided in bibKcal dialec- 
tics, and to establish its own identity with the Tarshish of the 
sacred historians, the mart so long frequented by the ships of. 
Tyre and Judea. 

The well-known story of the mountain of loadstone, related 
in the adventures of the Third Calendar to the ladies of Bag- 
dad, is closely connected with Ceylon, and the custom, which 
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has prevailed there from the most ancient times, of fastening 
together their ships and boats by moans of wooden pegs and 
cords, no nails whatever entering into their construction. The 
reason for this custom is stated by Palladius, a Greek writer, to 
have been the existence of the loadstone mountain in the near 
vicinity of Ceylon. Palladius, in describing the Island says, that 
the magnetic rock is in the Maldives, and that ships coming 
within the sphere of its influence are iiTesistibly drawn towards 
it, and lose aU power of progress, except in its direction. Hence 
(he adds,) it is essential that vessels sailing for Ceylon should 
be fastened with wooden instead of iron bolts. The strange 
story is likc\vise alluded to by Aristotle, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
whilst Klaproth speaks of it as current amongst the old Chinese 
authors, who, however, placed the loadstone rock on the coast 
of Cochin-China. 

Thus does one author link the stern realities of history 
with the picturesque fables of romance in his entertaining 
volumes. We are delighted with the rich panorama of the 
past that our author flings with so much artistic skill, and are 
tempted to wish that we were more liberally treated with the 
historic revelations of the Maliamimo and the Rajavale, There 
is, however, sufficient in these volumes to pourtray the Tapro- 
banc of the past, — the Ceylon of yore, in colors vivid enough to 
make up as striking pictures of an Empire laid in the dust as 
ever fell from human pen. 

The contrast between the pyramids of Gizeh and the mud 
hovels on the Nile, is not greater than that between the ruined 
cities of Ceylon and the scattered clumps of huts between the 
palm topes of to-day. Until within the last few years the 
extent and character of most of these vestiges of palatial cities 
were unknown. Hidden amidst the tliickcst and most unheal- 
thy jungle, sheltered by thorns and brambles of gigantic size, 
travellers have visited but tHe outskirts of the largest of these 
ruins, “Palanarva it was left for Sir Emerson Tcnncnt to 
fuUy explore its vastness, and describe its greatness and its 
beauty. Until the character of these were made known, the 
colossal tanks and works of irrigation, still partly standing, 
wonderful amidst their ruins, were a riddle. Our knowledge 
of the one is a key to the explanation of the other, and we 
now know where dwelt the multitudes for whom and by wliom 
these titanic works were executed. A single bund of such 
gigantic proportions, as to be estimated as having occupied a 
nmlion of laborers for ten years, is a fitting companion to a city 
measuring several miles in circumference ; and dthough we aite 
not prepared to place implicit faith in the statements in the 
Rajavalcj which make mention of nearly a million and a half 
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of villages as existing in Ceylon in the fonrteenth century, 
we can readily concede that, when the Island was in the eenith 
of its prosperity, the popidation of Ceylon may have been fully 
ten times as great, as it is at the present time, and amounted to 
fifteen millions. The huge irrigation works of which we speak 
arc not isolated instances of a great combination of skill and 
labor, but exist, though not all of such colossal proportions, 
in hundreds scattered over every district of the western part 
of the Island. 

Wlicn England was held by Homan soldiers, ere the strong 
hand of the Saxons had torn the serai-barbarous Island from 
the grasp of the Centurion, when London was composed of 
a few hundred mud huts, and when the name of Britons was 
associated with that of slaves, Ceylon was ruled by a race of 
monarchs whose life was one round of regal splendour, equalled 
only by that of Imperial Rome ; whose palaces and temples 
would have borne comparison with those of the Eternal City ; 
and whose vast earth- works fling far into the shade anything 
to be found in the Western World. 

It is true tliat, in the present day, wc meet with no remains 
of domestic architecture amidst the “ round cities of Ceylon;’’ 
the royal palaces, temples, and mountains are all that remain to 
us in greater or less preservation, which is explained by the 
circumstances that the people — ^the laity — of whatever rank, 
were not permitted to employ stone or fire-burnt bricks in the 
construction of their dwellings — a distinction reserved for royalty 
and the priesthood : the people were forbidden to construct 
their houses of any better material than sun-baked-earth,* a 
practice which continued to the latest periods, and nothing 
struck the British Army of occupation with more surprise, on 
entering the city of Kandy after its capture in 1815, than to 
find the palaces and temples alone^ constructed of stone, whilst 
the private dwellings were invariably formed of mud and 
thatch. Under these circumstances we must cease to be sur- 
prised that, in the present day, wc discover no traces of tho 
private dwellings of the people of those remote times ; since no 
material would be sooner swept away, when once exposed to 
the ravages of a tropical qlimate, than that employed by the 
Singalese laity of Palanarva and Anaradjahpoora. 

Enough, however, remains of their priestly and kingly struc- 
tures to bear testimony to the wealth and power of the race 
then dominant in Ceylon, the descriptions of which, as given 
us by Sir Emerson Tennent, and read by the historic light of 
the MaJtawansOy are full, complete, and conclusive. 

♦ Tennent 8 Ceylon^ Vol. I, Part IV., page 478. 
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Although Anaradjahpoora was the original capital of the 
monarchs of Ceylon to as late a period as the close of the 
eighth century, when Mahindo first finally abandoned that city 
for its more northern rival, Palanarva, nevertheless the latter 
city had attained a considerable degree of splendour long 
anterior to that date. Stretching along the borders of the 
beautiful Lake “ Topa-weva,” the desolate ruins of this 
ancient capital strike the beholder even in the prcscRt day with 
wonder and admiration, and enable him to form some conception 
of what the gorgeous city must have been in all its noon-tide 
splendour, when its myriads of stately buildings, with their 
gilded cupolas, were reflected in the still expanse of the waters, 
or embowered in the dense foliage of the surrounding forests. 

In the most palmy days of Palanarva, the city and its 
suburbs extended to a distance of 30 miles in length, by 
4 in breadth.* It was surrounded by a lofty and substantial 
wall pierced with many gates, and within it stood a citadel 
of no mean capacity, capable of withstanding a long siege. 

Great outlay appears to have been made by several sove- 
reigns, but specially by the Queen of the great Prakrama, upon 
enlarging and beautifying the Lake of “ Topa-iveva and it 
was on the border of one side of tliis vast sheet of water that 
the favorite palace of the Siiigalese Kings was erected, whose 
gilded roofs and lofty towers, whoso noble halls and spacious 
terraces arc the theme of many parts of the Mahaicanso, 

The most extensive palace of the king was, however, further 
north, and nearly in the centre of the city. Here, after travers- 
ing many wide and well-made streets, filled with the bazaars of 
traders and long rows of private dwellings, with Wihares and 
priestly buildings at frequent intervals, stood ther “ seven-sto- 
ried house,’' as it is called in the historic records, containing 
four thousand rooms, alid supported by many hundreds of 
pillars. 

In front of this royal residence lies an enormous carved stone, 
known as the “ Gal Pota^^ or ‘‘ Stone Book," from its great 
resemblance to a volume of Singalese olas. This huge stone 
block is twenty-six feet in length, bjr fiilly four in breadth and 
two in thickness ; upon its face is an mscription in which may be 
read ; — “ This engraved stone is the one which the strong men , 
‘of the King Nissanga brought from the mountain of Mahintelai, 

‘ at Anaradjahpoora whilst along its edges are copious carvings 
of a rich character, such as may be found on some of the 
Buddhistical edifices still existing, amongst which are seen, in 
great profusion, the “ Hanza" or sacred Goose of the Buddhists. 


♦ Tennent^8 Ceylon^ Vol, IT., Part X., page 684. 
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The situation and position of the Royal Palace of Palanarva 
arc precisely such as might have been looked for under the cir- 
cumstances. It was to be expected that monarchs who regarded 
the priestly order with so much veneration, and listened to their 
words as the direct oracles of Buddha himself, should give pro- 
minence and position to every thing that had reference to them. 
Hence we find that not only were the Buddhist priests alone 
entitled tg the royal distinction of dwelling in edifices of stone 
as richly ornamented as the Palaces themselves, but their 
abodes were in the unmediate vicinity of the regal dwellings, 
' that is to say, in the more silent portions of the city. There is 
nothing on record to warrant us in believing that even the 
Singalose nobles and chiefs were allowed the priestly privilege 
of stone walls : on the contrary, the customs in this respect, 
which do not appear to have undergone any change during 
many centuries, were found to be as described by the British 
on their victorious entry into Kandy in 1815. The sole differ- 
ence that appeared to exist between the chiefs and the people 
consisted in the greater extent of their dwellings, which gene- 
rally comprised a range extending round four sides of a square 
with narrow verandahs more or less ornamented, but still of no 
more noble material than the hut of the meanest subject. 

That the sovereigns of Ceylon should have dwelt amidst 
cities of mud and thatch, in rude barbaric pomp, surrounded 
by the utmost splendour that could be allowed in those ages, 
need scarcely be matter for surprise, or call for any comment 
from us. The king and the priest stood exalted far above the 
nation ; between them and the people there was a vast barrier ; 
even the acknowledged chiefs of the community were scarcely 
raised above the great common herd, and could boast of none 
of the social privileges accorded them in other countries. 
Amidst the numberless ruins of ancient edifices in Ceylon, more 
ol' less perfect as regards their structure and ornamentation, 
there is no single vestige of any buildings, but such as were the 
abodes of the priesthood or the sovereign. 

Of these two classes of structures, it would not perhaps be 
very easy to determine which were the more elegant, more 
extensive, or more elaborately ornamented, though there can 
be no question that the priesthood monopolised by far the 
greater number in both Palanarva and Anaradjahpoora. Not 
merely in the vast piles of builh'ngs sacred to the worship of 
Buddna was the national sidll, industry, and wealth brought 
into full requisition, but the utmost resources of the people were 
lavished upon the edifices devoted to the use of the priesthood. 
On the ruins of one of these are plainly visible, at the present 
day, a long list of inscriptions in stone, containing an 
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enumeration of the establishment of the monastery to which it 
pertained. 

According to this there were dwelling in that one building a 
thousand priests, and the inscription goes on to recount the 
number of coolfs, water-carriers, grass-cutters, sweepers, &c., 
&c., belonging to the establishment, the nature of which may 
indeed be gathered from the multitude of stone and brick ruins 
scattered about on every side. 

According to the early annals of Ceylon the construction of 
dwellings for the devotees of Buddha preceded the erection of 
temples for his worship. During the first ages of Buddhism 
the priests usually selected a cave in some secluded spot cut 
from the solid rock, many of which exist to the present day. 
As the number of priests multiplied, it became, necessary to 
provide shelter for them more readily constructed and placed 
together in the near vicinity of the principal dagohas. These 
were at first huts of rudest construction, covered with thatch; 
by degrees they associated a more substantial form and cha- 
racter, until at length they grew to the dimensions and solidity 
of which we have already spoken. 

But if the priests were nobly housed, how much more so were 
the god himself and the sacred relics of his faith : Anaradjah- 
poora rivals Palanarva in the number, the extent, and the beauty • 
of its sacred edifices. Not only do the ruins, still in good pre- 
servation, bear testimony to the magnificence of these temples, 
not only do the sacred annals of the Singalese , — Mahnwamo 
and the Rajacale — dwell upon the character of the ancient 
dagohas of Ceylon, but the works of Chinese travellers, 
especially those of Fa Hian, bear ample testimony to the 
character, style, and extent of the ancient capitals of Ceylon, 
and of their sacred buildings. The latter writer says, when 
speaking of Anaradjahpoora : — The city is the residence 
‘of many magistrates, grandees, and foreign merchants; the 
‘mansions beautiful, the public buildings richly adorned, the 
‘streets and highways straight and level, and houses for preach- 
‘ing built at every thoroughfare.” The Leang-shti, a Chinese 
history of the Leang Dynasty, written between A. D. 507 — 509, 
describing the cities of Ceylon at that period, says : — “ The 
‘houses had upper stories, the walls were built of brick and 
‘secured for double gates.” 

Fa Hian, in alluding to the extensive works at Mahintelai, 
tells us that this lofty and precipitous -mountain is situated 
about 8 miles to the north-east of Anaradjahpoora, but coii- 
nected with the ancient city, in the time of the kings, by ' 
one continuous street, along which were conducted the solemii 
processions of the priests. The ascent to the summit is 
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effected by series of stone steps, about two thousand in 
number, winding past the ruins of former buildings, temples, 
dagobas, and shrines ; and on the loftiest peak, which com- 
mands a view over the forest country beneath to the very 
verge of the horizon, there exists one of those prodigious 
structures of brick-work, under which is deposited a sainted 
relic of Buddha, a hair which grew on a mole between his 
eyebrows. With such veneration have the Singalese been 
accustomed to regard this sacred mountain, that every crag has 
some tradition, and every rock has been scarped into sites for 
religious buildings, amidst the ruins of which are to be traced 
the fragments of broken statues, and inscriptions in the Nagri 
character, the most ancient in which the dialect of Pali has 
been written. 

Mahintelai is undoubtedly the most ancient scene of moun- 
tain worship in Ceylon. Venerated by the Singalese, ere Gotama 
impressed his footstep on the suimnit of Adam’s Peak, 
its highest point was known in the sacred legends as the 
cliff of Ambatthalo, on which Mahindo alighted when arriving 
in Ceylon to establish the religion of Buddha ; it was to 
a spot near the summit that the king was led to follow a deooy 
under the form of an elk, when ho encountered the great 
apostle, and became his first convert ; here it was that Mahindo 
died, and xipon this holy hill, his disciples, in, remembrance 
of his virtues, bestowed the name of their divine teacher. On 
a small plateau near the top the dwellings of the priests and 
the principal buildings arc grouped round the Ambustella 
Dagoba, which marks the spot whereon occurred the interview 
between Mahindo and his royal convert Devenipitatissa. Un- 
like the generality of such monuments, the ArabusteUa is built 
of stone, instead of brick, on a terrace encircled by octagonal 
pillars, the capitals of which are ornamented by carvings of the 
sacred goose. Close beside it is a broken statue of the pious 
monarch. The cells arc still -remaining, which, according to the 
Mahawanso, Devenipitatissa caused to be hollowed in the rocks, 
and near them is the Nagasandhi tank made for the priesthood, 
by king Aggrabadhi, A. D. 589. Thence the last flight of steps 
leads to the summit of Ambatthalo, crowned by the Etwihare 
Dagoba, a semi-circular pile of brick- work of one hundred feet 
high, which enshrines a single hair from the forehead of Bud- 
dha. This remarkable structure has stood for upwards of 
eighteen centuries. It was built by Baatiya Baja about the first 
year of the Christian era, and the MaJiaivanso relates that, on its 
completion, the king caused it to be enveloped in a jewelled 
covering ornamented with pearls, and spread a foot carpet from 
Mahintelai to Anaradjahpoora, that pilgrims might proceed all the 
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way with unwashen feet. The rock in many places bears 
inscriptions, recording the munificence of the sovereigns of Cey- 
lon, and the ground is strewn with the fragments of broken 
carved- work and the debris of ruined buildings. On the face of 
the cliff*, a ledge of granite, artificially levelled, is pointed out as 

the bed of Mahindo from which a view of extraordinary 
beauty extends over an expanse of foliage that stretches to tho 
verge of the horizon. Towering above this ocean of verdure 
are llie gigantic dagobas of Anaradjahjioora, wliose ai’tificial 
lakes lie glittering in the sunbeams below ; and, dim in the 
distance, is descried the sacred rock of Dambool, and the 
mysierious summit of the Ritta-galla mountain.* 

Tlio road leading from the base of Mahintelai to Anaradjah- 
2)oora, a distance of 8 miles, is marked by as many traces 
of antiquity as the Appiaii way from Aricia to Home. It 
l)asses between mouldering walls, by mounds where the grass 
imperfectly conceals the ruins beneath, and by fragments of 
fallen coliimns that mark the sites of perished monuments. It 
was i-he Via 8acra of the Buddhist hierarchy, along which they 
conducted processions led by their sovereigns from the temple 
at tho cajDital to the j^eak of Ambatthalo. Though now over- 
grown with jungle and forest trees, it was traversed by chariots 
two thous.'ind years ago, where the pious king sent his carriage 
to bring Mahindo to the sacred city. 

The traveller of the present day may find amj)le testimony 
in the existing ruins, to the former magnificence of this ancient 
ca2)ital of the “ Kingdom of Lions. Amidst the grass-grown 
streets arc plainly visible the hundreds of massive stone 2)illars 
that formerly su|3i3orted the great brazen Palace of Diitugain- 
num, said to have been elaborately ornamented, and in many 
jjarts covered with designs in copper. 

Adjoining this edifice arc still the ruins of the Place of 
Ijamentation for the Royal family, an Assembly Hall for the 
Priests, and the Palace of the Peacock ; the latter built in the 
first century of the Christian era. 

Farther on may still be seen the crumbled remains of a 
dagoba built B. C. 161, by Dutugainnum, to commemorate the 
recovery of his kingdom. The ‘^Dagoba of the Golden Dust’^ 
lies in ruins at no great distance from tho Brazen Temple : it 
was begun by Dutugainnum one hundred and sixty 3 ears before 
the Christian era, and occupied twenty years in its construction. 
To-day its site is marked by a pile of masonry between one 
and two hundred feet in height, overgrown with lofty trees, but 
the remains of the massive terrace, which once supported the 


* TennenVs Ceylon^ Vul. II., Part X., pages 606 and 607. 
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building niid tlie fragments of colossal stone elephants, bear 
testimony to the original grandeur of the structure. 

A lol'tier ruin, that of the Ahhayagiri, is still extant, two him- 
dred and forty feet in height, and is also upwards of two thou- 
sand years old, whilst near the intersection of two of the prin- 
cipal streets of the city were the lofty remains of the Thopu- 
roma, constructed for the reception of the collar-bone of Buddha, 
three centuries before the Christian era, and at one time said 
to have been covered witli a coating of metal ornamented with 
gold. 

8ome idea mu}" bo formed of the vastness of these Buddhist 
ruins and of the stupendous magnitude of the original edifice, 
when it is stated that the solid mass of masonry comprised in 
one of them is not less than twenty millions of (*ubic feet, and 
according to our author would, in the inesont day, with all the 
appliaiiees of inodeiii art, occupy five hundred hrick-layors for 
seven years, and involve an outlay of fully a million sterling. 
The materials, he tells ns, are sufficient for the corfstruction of 
strei^ts each half a mile in length, or would form a wall one foot 
in thickness and ten feet in height, reaching from London to 
Edinburgh.^ 

The royal palaces of Anaradjahpoora and ralanarva were all 
more or less on a gigantic scale. The first that arc mentioned 
in the Mahaiuum are simply said to have contained many apart- 
ments ; tlu^ (late of these was four hundred years before the 
Christian era. ^Vithin two ('cnturics of that period, however, 
arose the lofty Loliapmaday a palace of vast extent, according 
to the the work of King Dutugainnum, having a 

quadrangular court one hundred cubic feet square, and a thousand 
dormitories. The Sat^mal-pamdn or ‘‘ seven storied-palace” of 
Prakrama I. exceeded this again in its extent and magni- 
ficence, being, according to the Mahamwso, '‘seven stories high, 
consisting of five thousand rooms lined with lumdreds of stone 
cojiumns and outer halls of an oval shape, with large and small 
'gateil, stair-cases, and glittering walls.”f 

The vast extent of ruins on the site of the two ancient capi- 
tals of Ceylon, many in excellent preservation, but the greater 
portion in confused heaps of brick-work and masonry scattered 
for many miles around, bear witness to the statements to be 
found in the Cingalese Annals. We need no longer doubt 
that in these periods the monarchs of Ceylon ruled over a 
numerous race, possessed of skill in many matters that are 
now utterly lost to their descendants. Whatever wealth was 

* TennenVs Ceylon^ Vol. IL, Part X., page 62.3. 
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possessed by the nation in those remote days, was no doubt in the 
hands of the sovereign and the priesthood : there is no record 
to show that the people or their chiefs possessed wealth beyond 
such as might bo represented by land and cattle. The foreign 
commerce of that early period was scarcely shared in by the 
Singalcse, for, although there is every reason for believing 
that the barter carried on between the Arabs and the 
Chinese at the ports of the Island was of considerable value, 
the natives of the country partook but to a small extent of its 
advantages. Always averse to the sea, the Singalese have 
never ventured upon shipboard, and such vessels as were at 
times in the possession of the Singalese monarchs were manned 
entirely by strangers. 

TJie articles of Ceylon produce exj^orted from the Island 
in the period under notice consisted of natural productions, 
aromatic drugs, gems, pearls, and shells, whilst the imports 
were gold cloth, frankincense, sandal- wood, silk, vermilion, 
carpets, slaves, chariots, and horses. From the above list of 
imported articles, it is evident that the people derived no 
advantage from such a commerce, as they were all for kingly 
or priestly use. 

There was nevertheless a considerable internal trade carried 
on, to which allusion is constantly made in the sacred books 
of the Island. We are there told that two centuries before 
the Christian era a visitor to Anaradjahpoora purchased 
aromatic drugs in the bazaars and departed by the northern 
gate, and that king Mahanago ranged shops on each side of 
the streets of the capital.* Further, that the country was tra- 
versed by caravans conveying merchandise, and that cart^hvere 
employed between the capital and the country about Adam’s 
Peak, bringing safiron and ginger, from which it is evident 
that roads must have existed long before the Christian era. 

The student of Ceylon history may, at first, find it difficult to 
reconcilo the past with the present, — to imagine that Ceylon of 
yore and the Ceylon of to-day are indeed one and the same. - 
The grandeur, extent, and population of her ancient cities, the 
industry and intelligence of her numerous people excite our 
• wonder and, perhaps, some doubts with it. Put if we pursue the 
inquiry still further, if we compare the vestiges of the ancient 
palaces and temples with the ruins of their great v^orks of 
irrigation, we shall be able at once to detect the truthfulness of 
those ancient records which relate the deeds and progress of the 
Singalese monarchs and their people. 

Prominent amongst the great works constructed for the 
supply and retention of water is the Giants’ Tank, a vast 

* Mahawansoy page 138. 
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embankment, extending even in the present day, for more than 
15 miles in a straight line, the retaining bund or earth- work being 
three hundred feet broad at the base. The area of the water 
this was intended to collect and preserve would have been near- 
ly equal, it is said, to that of the Lake of Geneva. At present 
the bed of the tank forms the site of ten other populous vil- 
lagcs, besides eight otln'rs that have been deserted. There is 
still ill excellent jircscrvatioii an immense causeway of cut 
granite, two hundred and lifty yards in length, and upwards of 
fifteen feet high, intended to divert the waters oflT the Malwaity-oya 
" into the Giants^ TanJv, but it was never completed, and recent 
surveys have shown iliat, owing to an error in the original level, 
the channel could not have served the purpose for wliich it was 
intended. The whole undertaking appears to have been suddenly 
abandoned, and no record preserved of those engaged in the 
abortive task. 

Another of tlu'se famous vestiges of ancient industry in 
Ceylon is tlie Kalaweva Tank, said to have been the most stupen- 
dous woik of ihe kind. It was formed by Xing Datasena, about 
A. D. 4 (j 0, by tlirowing an embankment across the Kalaoya, 
flowing from Dambool to Caljieiitjm. The area submerged was 
more than 40 miles in circumference at a distance of 20 
miles from the bund across the river, the water being con- 
veyed to it by means of a canal : in the o])posito direction 
another canal extended for GO miles, supplying Anaradjah- 
poora with -water. The retaining bund of this vast tank is 
12 miles long, and the spill-water formed of hammered 
granite is said, by Tumour, in a note to his translation of the 
MnlutfCdUHo, to have been one of the most stuj)endous monu- 
ments of misapplied human labor in the Island, for the super- 
fluous waters, instead of escaping by the intended overfall, burst 
the enormous embankment, and the tank was rendered useless. 
This accident took place at a period so remote, that the once vast 
lake is thickly covered -svith huge forest trees, which extend 
even to the topmost summit of the long embankment.* 

An account of Ceylon would be imperfect without some notic (5 
of one of its greatest antiejuities ; the Bo Tree of Anaradjah- 
poora is the oldest historical tree in the world. The Jaya 
Sri Mciha Sodin Wahanee^ or ‘‘ the Victorious, Illustrious Su- 
preme Lord, the sacred Bo Tree,’’ as it is termed in the 
oriental language of the Mahmmmo, was planted 288 years 
before the Christian era, consequently it is at the present time 
2,147 years old, or more than a century older than the most 
ancient trees of which wo possess any record. By its side the 

* Tennant's Ceylon, VoL II., Part X., page 602 . 
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filinoiis oak tree of Ellcrslio is the merest sapling, aiitd the 
Conqueror’s Oak in Windsor Forest comparatively of modern 
date ; while the Olive in the garden of Geilistmuine, and the 
Cypress of Soma in Ijombardy, the latter dating hack to the 
period of Julius Caesar, are both junior to the famed Bo Tree of 
Annradjahpoora. 

There is, it is true, an imaginary antiquity attaching to some 
trees, such as the chesnut of Moimt Etna, and the baobab of 
Senegal, but entirely upon supposititious grounds, llioro being 
nothing beyond th^ merest conjectures relating to tludr ages, 
whereas the historians of Ceylon hand us down a series of 
chronological passages, detailing the continued existence of this 
identical tree through a succession of generations down to the 
2)resent time. 

The planting of this venerated tree is recorded with great 
minuten(}ss in the })ages of the Mdhfttranfio, where wc are told 
that it was a branch of the identical tree under which Gotama 
]biddha reclined at IJruwelaj^a, when he undc^rwx'ut his apo- 
theosis.* It need not be matter for surprise, therefore, that the 
Buddhists of the present day hold this tree in the highest 
veneration, a reverence, indeed, v hich has been shared in by 
their ancestors for ages past. Pilgrims visit the tree from all 
parts of Ceylon, and esteem it a privilege to be permitted to 
remove a handful of its fallen leaves, which they treasure with 
the same scrujDulous care that was wont to be sliown to a 
1‘olic from Jerusalem by the Crusadc'rs of the lyiiddle ages. 
Buddhism is to-day what it was a thousand years since ; not 
more elevated certainly in the persons of its followers, for whom 
it can accomplish as little in this world perhaps as in the- next. 

Taking the book, we have thus rapidly glanced at, as a mirror 
of the past history of the Island and its people, it must be con- 
sidered the most satisfactory production that has yet appeared. 
We could have wished to have had more details concerning the 
early European rule in Ceylon, but with that one exception the 
work leaves us nothing to desire concerning the past. 

We may, on some future occasion, return to these volumes, 
and glean from them such facts as have reference to the more 
recent progress of the colony — a period full of suggestive teach- 
ings for the political economist and the pliilaiithropist of any 
country. 


♦ Tenmnff. Ceylon ^ Part X., page 614. 
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Art. VI.- -On Libeiiy. By John Stuart Mill. Loudon. 
Parker. 1859. 

Although this book has hardly been a year before the public, 
it has already received the assent of most thinking men at home. 
It is not easy to desci*il>e it more briefly than by saying that it 
is the Euclid of Utilitarianism; a ])rogrcssive demonstration 
of the Law of Benthain — also perhaps that, of the Gospel — that 
the object of civilisation and the basis ^ of moral right is 
the greatest happin(\ss of the greatest number.” Sneered at 
and stigmatised by ()j)])onents who (lot us hope) did not under- 
stand wlnat it meant, this sublime doctrine of love to one’s 
neighbor stands out in the cool light of Mr. Mill’s style, so as to 
render any illustration from our humbler labors a work of 
supererogation. 

Starting, therefore*, on the supposition that the principle 
is no longer contested, we propose to apply a few pages 
to a consideration of one or two Indian problems, more or 
less perplexed ; and shall endeavor to show that a reference 
to Mr. Mill’s great ijrincijjle will facilitate their solution. 
At first sight it may appear to l)e a dangerous ta^k to speak 
of liberty in regard to a countiy which we have to rule by pure 
despotism. It is true that the necessities, if not the opinions, of 
the Whig Statesmen, who have had most to do with Indian 
affairs since Lord W. Benlinck, have forced them to liberalize 
institutions from time to time, and to conduct their despotism, 
as it has been said, upon revolutionary principles.* But this 
sort of thing came to a speedy termination in 1857, to the 
events of which period it had not a little contributed ; and 
no one can say that the laws of that or the following year 
erred on the side of a too squeamish liberality. 

The object, then, of these pages must be separated clearly 
from any wish to return to that state of things which existed 
before the flood,” in those antediluvian days, when monsters 
possessed the earth in the form of brave and loyal sepoys, 
intelligent native gentlemen, and radical-reforming despots. It is 
not the extent to which liberty can be pushed, but rather the 
limits within which it ought, for the present, to be restricted, 
that we must consider in reference to Liberty in British In^ia. 

Mr. Mill's book is divided into five chapters. 

The first, or introductory, opens the question of the relations 
between liberty and authority in the history of tjae past. In 
primitive states of society the object of patriotism was to set 


* See Calcutta Beview, Vol. XXXL, pp. 474 et aeq. 
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bounds to the power of the Government, either by the establish- 
ment of rights — such as those provided for in Magna Charta — or 
by the devising of constitutional chocks, as was done in England 
by slow dcgi'ees, and perhaps not completed till after the Revo- 
lution. Th (3 first, the providing of constitutional rights, based on 
an understood possibility of insurrection, is the present condition 
of British India. From the days of Lord CJornwallis, over a 
period of sixty-seven years, the foreigners who iuUmI the gradual- 
ly expanding Empire, voluntarily conferred upon its ])opulation 
many ])rivileges not admitted in native kingdoms, (and not 
always possessing any, cvcai unrecognised, (ixisttaico th(3re,) but 
the conferring of which was thought necessary, from time to time, 
to keep our subjects in a state of i^eace, content, and order. 

At the stage of constitutional checks we have not yet arrived ; 
though many think that the time for theiif initiation is at hand. 

With the third stage, at least, we can have no concern : this 
is when the ndtul, instead of being in opposition to thc^ir rulers, 
and constantly on the watch against their encroachments, succeed 
in organising a Govcu’nincjit of delegates, to whom they give the 
whole of their own collective weight. This form of polity, which 
exists in its coin])letest known character in the United States, 
is that also towards wliich the institutions of England seem fast 
drifting ; and it contains, as Mr. Mill well shows, an element 
most menacing to the liberty of th^ individual, from which the 
most iiTcsponsiblo despotisms are exempt. The only Indian 
adaptation of sucli a danger that we can ofii^r as food for reflection, 
is as betwa'cn the Government and the White Sc'ttler, and in the 
state of feeling which show^ed itself amongst Europeajis towards 
the Natives during the past three years ; when it was, perhaps, 
happy for our honor as a race that we (the English m India) were 
not self-governed. But this is dangerous ground, and we pass on. 

Cha])ter II. introduces us to matter more applicable to our 
present circumstances the liberty of tliought and discussion ; 
including, necessarily, that of the Press — a fonn of liberty 
which, (as Mr. Mill hints,) is more riadily accpiiesced in than 
understood. If an examination of the grounds on whicli free- 
dom of speech and writing really rests should succeed in leading 
us to decide to what extent it can safely exist, or what care the 
largest limits wc are justified in imposing upon it in British 
India, our studies from this book will not be thrown away, even 
shouldHhey lead to no further advantage. 

Now, Mr. Mill assumes that the right of the public to express 
opinions opposed to those of Government is universally admitted^ 
with one exception, to which we shall refer a little lower. But 
he says, that in England we are in danger of injuring individual 
liberty by preventing the expression of opinions whicli are 
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opposed to those of the pid)lic ; and fie shows, with great siic- 
eess, til at tlie coercion of discussion hy the public differs not in 
])rinci])le from a similar action- on the part of a despotism. 
Thus, to kijce a familiar instance, a member of the Anglo-In- 
dian community would have undergone much small persecution 
in this country had ho written, or openly talked in defence* 
of the sepoys during the late outbreak ; yet Mr. Mill shows 
that he ought to have l)e(‘ii allowed full liberty f('r the two-fold 
reason that, if right, (and even such a line of argument iniglif, 
have contained a portion of truth,) the public who stifle it 
lose th(3 oppoj tunity of correcting thcrir own views ; while, if it 
were wrong, (oi* as far as it was wrong,) tliey lose the clearer and 
livelier perception of ti utli produced by its collision with error. 

But we said aliove, that Mr. Mill imputes to the friends ot 
freedom one (\\(‘e])iion in their gemaal recognition of the 
impro])riety of Stale-interference with the expression of political 
sentimiMits op])ose(l to its policy, lie says, that a panic might, 
in England, Ic'ad to the revival of the penal laws against free 
writing ; and, in a note, refers to the j)rosecutions which arose 
out of the* attein]jt of Orsini on the French Em])eror’s life. Tie 
says, that these*, in so far as they were din'cted against the 
abstract (iiiunoiatioii of the doctrine that tyrannicide was lawiiil, 
were ill-judged. Taken in its strongest sense, we might fancy 
Mr. Mill’s logic leading strange corutusions. Even vveux*. 
there a panic in England, on the subject of invasion, (as perhaps 
there was for* a short time towards the end of last year,) would 
Mr. Mill object to the prosecution of an Englishman, who should 
bo kiiowu to have acted as Marlborough is accused of acting l)y 
Macaulay, g-one to the Emperor and pointed out weak spots fo]- 
a landijjg*’, or wiitten to liim that, after a certain date, the Chan- 
nel Fleet would be al)scnt from a certain })art of the narrow seas ? 
And, to put the case home to our readers, could a native of 
India have* elaimcMl immunity if, in ]857,Jie haci gone a])out the 
streets of CJalcutta with a gTcen flag, stirrii^ up the people to 
rise .and massacre the inhftbit.ants of Chowriiighee ? Aj)parontly 
Mr. Mill thinks lie might if no overt act had followed ; but suivly 
this would b(3 to measure his crime by a post eventiim standard 
not admissible in matters ot police. 

If it 1)0 merely the object to show that neither the Skate, nor 
the majority of the public, has a right to prevent the free 
expression of opinion on open questions, then we wouldf^'apply 
tlie libeiiy of the Press to India ; but the fact of an overt act 
following or nut following is no fair test of the tlaiiger to society 
of certain speeches or wiitings. “The greatest happiness of 
the greatest number” would be often imperilled in .a countiy like 
tills — supposing always the existence of the British Ooveniment 
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to be a benefit to the natives — and, tlierofoie, it may follow that 
it is the duty of that Government to exercise a surveillance over 
the Native Press. 

It must never be forgotten that, if the British or h]uropean 
element in this countiy is to be a public, (i c., anyth iiig more 
than a mere knot of State-functionaries,) many specialties must 
distinguish the legislation which concerns thoni from the laws 
that are framed for the natives. The attenij^t to include both 
classes under the same provisions, as regards tlu‘ blearing or pos- 
sessing of arms, failed as completely as did a similar policy with 
regard to the Press : and though there are obvious Haws in 
the working of the European Press of India, they f)rov(‘d from 
the hostility of Government rather than from its spirit of laissez-^ 
fairGy like those of the Native Press. 

For instance, it has been often stated, that the Indian news- 
papers are scurrilous. This wo think is quite untrm*, hut of 
course it must have a foundation. The foandation we hold to be 
just this : — ^The conduct of a ijublic officer is coniimmUHl u])on 
generally in a letter which the dearth of interesting matter in- 
duces the Editor to admit as an indulgence to the love of scandal 
and i^ersonal gossip inseparable from the nature of his consiitiiency. 
Unfortunately the regulations, and, still stronger, th(? (dicpiette of 
the Service alikci prevent the officer so attacked from bringing 
forward his side of the story, either directly or otherwise; and 
thus the chief value of publicity — discussion — is foregone, and 
nothing is left but the bitterness caused by estrangement and con- 
tempt felt, reciprocally, by the services and ihi) ])ublic. 

Again, it is said that the papers are dull, llippant, and 
purposeless. These charges, jwith modifications and exceptions, 
prohahly contain a tmit soit peu of truth. Indiau journals arc 
about as interesting, it may be, as provincial jouinuls in Eng- 
land ; but, considering the culture, the so(ual position, And 
official or business habits of the European public in India, they 
ought to he more Aan that. The fault here again is piobably 
rather to be foun^ with the Government, which withholds from 
them hundreds and thousands of important facts and documents 
which see the light for the first time in England, where they are 
not cared for, and are then copied by our papei-s when their 
immediate interest has passed away. 

At page 57 occurs a note, directly bearing on a vital question of 
Indian liberty. After denouncing the error and crime of religi- 
ous persecution in Eurojje, the author remarks : — 

Ample warning may be drawn from the large infusion of the 
‘ passions of a persecutor, which mingled with the general display ^ 
' of the worst parts of our national character on the occasion of 
‘ the Sepoy Insurrection. The ravings of fanatics or charlatans 

o 
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‘ from the pulpit may be unworthy of notice ; but the heads of 
‘ tli(i Evangelical party have announced as their principle, for the 
‘ govcjrnment of Hindoos and Mahomedans, that no schools be 
' supported by public money in which the Bible is not taught, and, 

‘ by necessary consequence, that no public employment be given 
‘ to any but real or pretended Christians/' 

An Under-Secretary of State, in a speech delivered to his 
constituents on the I2tli of November 1857, is reported to 
have' said : — “ Toleration of their faith,” (the faith of a hundred 
millions of British subjects,) “ the superstition which they 
‘ called religion, by the Br-itish Government, had had the effect 
' of retarding the asc(.‘n<laucy of the British name, arid prevent- 
‘ ing the salutary growth of Christianity. Toleration was the 
‘ great corner-stone of the religious liberties of this couutiy ; 

‘ but do not let them abuse that precious word toleration. As 
‘ he understood \i, it meant the com])l(‘tc liberty to all, freedom 
‘ of worship avio^uj ChrintianSy who ivorsh/q^ped upon the 

* same fonvdatimL Tt meant toleration of all sects and deno- 
‘ minations of Christians wlu> believed in the one mediation, 

* I desire to call attention to the fact, that a man who has been 
‘ deemed fit to fill a high office in the Government of this coun-' 
‘ try, under a liberal Ministry, maintains the doctrine that all 

* who do not believe' in the divinity of Christ are beyond the 
‘ pale of toleration. Who, after this imbecile display, can 
‘ indulge the illusion thalr religious persecution has passed away, 

‘ never to return 

We feel unwilling to add a word to this eloquent dis- 
claimer ; but as some sincere and impulsive persons think 
that they have the high authority of Sir John Lawrence, 
for holding that, on a religious question, considerations of 
philosophical truth are out of place, we would just mention 
that the purely theological aspect of this, or any other, ques- 
tion, is equally foreign to a philosophical argument ; but that, 
nevertheless, if Christianity be true, it can^Lot be at variance 
with any other form of truth. And in point of fact the Founder 
of Christianity himself said — My kingdom is not of tliis world 
and the very section of the Christian public who are most 
vehement in favor of Government support to the propagation 
of their opinions, are headed by the opponents of Erastianism, 
most of whom have sundered from their brethren of the Scotch 
Kirk, not on any point of doctrine, but simply because they 
resented all shadow of State inteiference. To such therefore 
we would say, great is truth and it will prevail ; but do 
not attempt to hurry its progress by the weapons of Caesar, for 
they prove nothing ; on the contrary, there is a presumption 
almost amounting to certainty that the only results of physical 
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enforcement of opinions will be violent antipathy on the part of 
the bold, and hypocritical assent on the part of the mean. 

It is obvious that the Roman Catholics of the middle-ages 
must have been at least as earnest and sincere as those of the 
present day. From these latter we are proud to difTcr ; we look 
upon our Protestantism as upon a sacred birthright, the veiy 
centre of our liberties. Yet where had our Protestantism been, 
had the majority of the Princes of Luther s time been able to 
carry out the principles referred to in the latter ])art of Mr. Mill’s 
remarks above quoted ? Luther s opinions, wo say, were true, 
those of the Indian Moslems arc not : granted, but what then ? 
Is the test of truth in our opinions to be the strength of the 
party professing ? Because in that case we must admit tliat truth 
clianges when that party loses its strength ; whereas truth is 
admitted to be eternal. Judged by this test, the pro-slavery 
doctrines of the Southern States of the Union are true, and will 
continne to he so, until their opponevts become stron(/er than 
those who profess them. There is then but one justitication, 
and that an immoral one, for showing favor to Christianity, or 
discountenancing any of the indigenous creeds. The British 
Government might say : — Hindooism and Islam have alike shown 
that they are dangerous forms of opinion, affording no guarantee 
for good conduct, but directly tending to cause rebellion and 
cruelty ; while to make men outwardly Christians by the hope 
of State-reward would be to render all who became such aliens 
to the mass of their countrymen, and devote them, in self- 
defence, to our cause. But this is a crooked policy at best ; and 
public feeling is at any rate t^ sound at the present day to 
support any British rulers in OTing evil that good may come. 
Such Machiavelism is not consistent with the love of one’s neigh- 
bor, for the assumption of that species of powei*, if generally 
applied, would not conduce to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Besides, even in practice in this special case, 
it would be liable tp fail. If the natives of India be as faithless 
as is generally suj^osed, what is to prevent them from making a 
tacit counter-arrangement by which aspirants for the favor of 
the ruling power and for Government employ should be allowed 
to bow down in the house of Rimmon, or should arrange among 
themselves to regard baptism as a Parliamentary form ? 

The whole passage from page 71 to page 78 is too long for extract, 
but it would be a gross injury to offer an abridgement: the 
reader should study it, and he will learn what will be the value 
of Christianity to the people of India if they can but be per- 
suaded to adopt it on conviction. For many generations they, 
would be better Christians, as a mass, than we, who, blinded by 
the mist of familiarity,” accept many a sublime maxim in 
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lluMijy which wo ignore in practice. Meanwhile, our own Chris- 
tiauity gains by >)eing constantly maintained in an active and 
cuntrovxTsial condition ; forced to examine into the grounds of 
our faitli, we must, if honest, become either firm believers or 
sincere sceptics ; there can be but little of that worthless con- 
ventional religion whicdi, at home, covers so much wickedness with 
Pharisaic white- wasli; and hence it probably results that there 
is more good-hioling, charity, and freedom from crime among 
the Wliilepojmlation of India than exists, proportionately, among 
tlieir brethrc'u in hingland. This may seem a paradoxical iisser- 
tion ; but we ap])eMl to facts. Let any one look at the tales of 
fraud, barbarity, and lust, with which eveny Home NewIs is stored ; 
at. the social hauteur, and the n(‘glect of the poor which 
those who know Liiglan<l know to [)revaH there. At the case — 
for instance — of Saiali J)yer, the dress-maker, ]-educed to shop- 
lifting, Ix'cause lier well-to-do customers would not pay lier 
bills. We ai’(‘ not frc'c from sin, Clod knows, but there is no 
such c]iroiiicl(‘ sent ba(>‘k by the Horn (‘ward Mail; the principal 
record of the Europcain jmblic being very commonly a handsome 
subscription -list for some object, Indian or Imperial, of alms, 
or of hero-woishi[), of church- building, or of Mission-exten- 
sion. Wht'rci is the case of distress that has been brought in 
vain before tli(‘ Indian public ; still more constaiit are tlie good 
deeds done in obscurity or in secret, the Dispensary or Relief 
Society kc‘])t up fn* the })oorer nativ(\s neglected by their own 
countrymen ; (Ik* sums of money lent or forgiven amongst each 
other; a lios})itnllty ever open; a total freedom from that form 
of pride w]ii<;h Mi. Thackeray jaas made English by his “Book 
of Snohs.^’ 

Chapter IV. treats of the limits to the authority of society 
over the individual, and is full of pregnant matter for English 
readers. 

Among the natives of this country the system of caste has 
so strongly circumscribed the liberty of tlie individual, and is so 
cheerfully acquiesced in by those immediately atfected, that it 
hardly seems worth while to ])oiiit out its inconveniences. But it 
is curious to obs(3Vve the ap])arent anomalies introduced Into a . 
system like Mr. Mill’s by this kind of specialty in Asiatic life, 
where a man’s minutest actions are strictly controlled by the 
opinion of the only society that is open to him, which possesses 
more sanctions than Freemasonry witiiout the voluntaiycharacter 
of that institution, (inasmuch as a Hindoo cannot choose whether 
he will join the caste into which he is bom, unless he is prepared 
to become, literally, an outcast) ; it may possibly be the duty of 
the Government to step in to the assistance of the individu^, 
and to protect him, as far as it can, against the oppression of his 
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relations and friends. Accordingly, we bear a good deal about 
“ doing away with caste/’ and though that is not at present 
possible, it would be no infraction of liberty. Meanwhile, the 
State can ignore it far more than is now doin'. So strong is the 
feeling among the natives that the answer to a cpiestion “ who 
are you ?” is not, as in Europe, “ A B, of such and such a pro- 
fession/’ but, “ I am a Brahmin, or a Bunya” (oi- whatever the 
case may be) ; and the permanent loss of (*aste carries with it, 
according to Indian usage, tlie loss of property. Witli this latter 
jxmalty tl^e Legislature has most n'ghteously interfered ; but 
there w^ould be nothing illiberal in going a stc']) iarther ; in 
forbidding* public officers to enter caste in descriptive rolls, for 
instance, or in framing rules for the IMative Army, which would 
re(|uire of the sepoys duties Avliicli no high caste man could per- 
foj'in without being excom muni cat (‘d ly liis brethren. Whether 
such a course would bo expedi(‘nt, is foreign to the purpose of the 
present enquiry, which is only concerning lilierty ; a considera- 
tion of the bounds with which an intelligent but foreign despot- 
ism ought to content itself in ruling Asiatics. And it is on this 
ground that thinking men are geneially disposed to a.[)prove the 
policy of the Indian Government, for the last twenty or thirty 
years especially, on the subj('ct of })roselytising. As members of 
the community of singularly juirc and uj)riglit int(*ntions, Mjs- 
sionaries are entitled to all free course in their good work, which 
is to state opinions and the reasons which rec(nnniend them. 

Mr. Mill applies an ingenious ((.nfarncut <t(l liontiaeTn 
by asking how the peo})le of England would like to live in a 
Mahomedan country wlieni they ^Yould not be allowed to eat pork? 
This is not an imaginary case. We are acquainted with several 
places in British India where, in deference to Hindoo feeliiig, 
the slaughtcu’ of horned cattle is disallowed ; and hence a num- 
ber of Christians and Mussulmans are deban ed fvom the use of 
a cheap and nutritious diet. And it is a curious fact, that the 
Parsees of Western India arc stated by Mr. Mill to have incor- 
porated into their code an abstinence from both beef and pork, 
in consequence of the alternate objections of the two dominant 
races under whom they have been compelled to live. 

And this seems the proper place to notice a species of case in 
which this country abounds, where a strict adherence to political 
economy may — and often does — interfere with individual liberty. 
This is caused by the collision between the two opposite states of 
society, European and Asiatic. European public opinion requires 
that trade should be left entirely free — not on liberal, however, 
so much as on economical grounds. Thus, for instance, we are 
told that official influence must not be brought to bear on prices, 
because these will be kept level by competition. Thus, during 
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a time of universal scareity, when Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
LicMit(‘nant;-Govemor of the North-Western Provinces, the Bri- 
o-adier at Agra reported that the troops were on the verge of 
nuiliiiy for want of food, of which largo stores were known to 
have been collected by the Biinyas ; anrl requesting permission 
to open tlie stores and force a sale at what he considered a fair 
price. Sir C. Metcalft^ at once sent back a firm negative; but 
the Bunyas ])robably took the hint, for the affair v^as tided ovei*. 
But it is forgotten, in such cjises, tliat the grain-dealers of that 
part of India a.r(‘ all of oue caste, a close Guild, which can punish 
with intolerable sevci ily any infraction of the rules of tlie body, 
one of which, w('- may l)e sure, is against underselling the rate 
(or nirlk) fixed by general consent, or by the Panch ; but the 
law cannot punisli such a coin lunation, so in an extreine case 
like that above referred to (competition, the scientific remedy, 
being banx^d) the* amount of liberty consists in this, that the 
dealers havi' tln^ lilierty to withhold the necessary food of man, 
and the puldic have the liberty to starve. Practically it may 
be said this is prevented in military cantonments at least by the 
interfere! HH) of the Commanding Officer. It may be so, and as 
far as his own hazai* ('xtends, the Commandant is here, in spite 
of all a]i])ea, ranee of arbitrariness, really acting on the side of 
liberty ; tliat is, he giv(‘s the small trader liberty to dispose of 
his small stock insh'ad of suspending his business at the pleasure 
of the heads of tlu' Guild, and he gives the consumers — the over- 
whelming mn.joiily of the inhabitants — liberty to get food. But 
(setting a])art that this is done on, at best, a very small 
scale,) it is objectionable as being illegal, and the real remedy 
would be to have laws suited to the system which we cannot 
alter. 

So with the trade in land: the usurious and fraudulent 
dealings of the monied classes, founded on tlie improvidence and 
ignorance of the land-owners, and the facility with which they can 
hypothecate their estates, allows them (the estates) to pass out 
of their hands into those of the Sunlfs and Bunyas ; causing 
a good land-holder to become a disaffected man and possible 
criminal, while the land is rack-rented and mismanaged by a 
sedentary absentee. It is here forgotten that the native powers, 
from whom we inherited the system of holding zemindars 
responsible for the management of their estates, did not allow 
such an office to be marketable and generally transferrable 
any more than we should that of a tehsildar ; and that 
the interest of the State — i, e, of the public — requires that 
the powers of an Indian landholder should only be entrust- 
ed to those of whose fitness the State is assured. Women 
may hold them, because they may have efficient agents, and the 
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respect of the ryots may bo tlieirs from their hereditary right ; 
but what influeuce can be the Bunya’s, who takes the laud mere- 
ly as a commercial investment, and is afraid to visit it, owing to 
the influence of tlic old family which makes him a common 
enemy ? What wonder if he acts up to the character, and takes 
every jjice he can screw out of the hostile cultivators? What 
wonder if, in a convulsion like that of IcSoT, the cultivators 
rally round the ousted proprietor, burn down the Cutcheriy 
whei-e the transfer is recorded, plunder (perha])s murder) the 
parvenu, and leinstate their former chief? 

The concluding chapter is headed “ A'ppUcitfioui^!' 

It commences with stating the two maxims which form the 
doctrine of the past ])ortion of the book : these arc' — 

1st . — The individual is not accountable for conduct which 
does not affect the interest of others. Thus, wo ^o not punish 
the Editor of a newsyjaper for his o])inlons, but for propounding 
them in a malicious manner. (Mr. Mill seems to limit, as above 
noted, this class of responsilnlity to the case wherci an overt act 
follows directly on the ])ublication. But we submit that an 
article having an inevitable tendency to produce civil war, 
crime, or deep personal injury to an innocent mail, comes under 
this exception.) So a l)ankruj)t is punishe<l, not for bc'ing 
extravagant, but for injuring his creditors. We shall come to 
Indian applications presentl^^ 

2nd . — The individual may be punish('<i, if his conduct affect 
the interest of others. 

This flows from the first, and the same illustrations apply. 
In page 170 we find a clear admission of the j)i incij)le of trade 
above laid down. “The so-called doctrine of free-trade rests on 
‘ grounds different from, but ecpuilly solid with, the principle of 
‘ individual liberty asserted in this essay.” Etjually solid, tliat is, 
when the conditions of the society with wdiich we have to deal, 
are the same as those of that in which it originated. 

“ The restraints in question,” proceeds our author, “ affect only 
* that part of conduct which society is competent to restrain, and 
‘ are wrong, solely because they do not really produce the results 
' which it is desired to produce by them.” 

We have already shown that the conditions under which trade 
emerged from restraint in England — which may be all summed 
up in the word “ competition” — do not exist in this country. Fur- 
ther, the people would gladly avail themselves of the restraint 
which would prevent a set of dealers, practically exercising a 
monopoly, from conspiring to swell their money bags at the price 
of human life. The restraint on transfer of land would be equally 
feasible, and would merely resemble the restraint which meyen|;a 
a patient in a hospital from throwing liimself down a well undqi' 
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the influence of his disease. If the landholder could not pledge 
to the money-dealer his command over the land, which is, in part, 
a political function, he would simply he obliged to do without 
ready money, which might, however, I 70 advanced to him, on 
reasonable interest, by the State, under the now almost forgotten 
system of “ tuccavee that is, where it was really required for 
agricultural purposes. This is almost treating the landholders as 
children ; but indeed tliey are not much better. 

At page J7I is noticed the (picstion of the sale of poisons, which 
Mr. Mill is unwilling to curtail, as they may often be wanted for 
harmless, nay, usciful ])ur|)oses. In this country so strong is the 
feeling on the subje(t. (though no legislative enactment exists), 
that the sliop-keejx^rs Avill not sell this class of drugs where there 
is a probability of its being found out, without an order from 
the Magistrate.* 

Th(3 recent legislation on the subj(3ct of arms is of this nature. 
Lethal weapons being su]jposed to be chiefly useful for bad pur- 
poses, it is now penal to j^ossess them, or to manufacture, or deal 
in them without a license; and licenses aie at present very 
sparingly b(‘stow(3d. But the evil is, that the more dangerous 
classes do not give up their arms, which are the tools of their 
trade, while tin; rest of the public, whose arms are not dangerous, 
as long at h‘ast as the army is faithful, are left unarmed — a.n 
easy prey to the criminals whom our ignominiously useless Police 
an(i our idens of liberty leave free to come and go, and work 
their wick<‘(l will on Society. • 

The objection I 0 oui* ideas of liberty is, that they are ideas 
and not living })rinciplcs growing out of the constitution of 
society. From such a phantom proceeds our dislike to a pass- 
port system, which, conjoined with a scliemc of labor for vagrants, 
woidd keep down crime more than finy other measure that could 
be applicid to the present estate of Indian Society. 

So, again, in re.spect of procuring the victims of prostitution, 
and of keeping gaming-hou.scs. Both these are in some codes 
theoretically penal ; but modern ideology renders it very difficult 
to put any real restraint upon them. It is now pretty generally 
admitted that the three immoralities of drunkenness, fornication, 
and gambling, if not exclusively reflective or self-regarding, have 
yet so little direct influence on the happiness of others, that they 

* Mr. Mill’s remedy is the provision of what Bcntham happily calls “ pre- 
appointed evidence that the druggist, for instance, should be obliged to insist 
on the presence of a witness when he sells a poisonous drug ; that he should 
affix a conspicuous label to the parcel or bottle, stating that it contains poison ; 
and that he should enter the particulars in a book. Wc do not see how this js 
to he done in India, because, for one thing, the pansaree is not yet fitted for 
Magisterial functions, and; for another, that the label, if affixed, would convey no 
information to people who cannot read. 
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ouglit not to be treated by legal penalty, though they are fair 
and legitimate subjects for social censure : the evils of a 
severe legislation on such matters having been proved ][)y the ex- 
perience of centuries to be greater than tliose which the olfences 
cause when left to private morality and public opinion. But Mr. 
Mill raises the question, whether it can be laid down consistently 
that, “ what the agent is free to do, other persons ougJit to be 
equally free to counsel or instigate ^ 76.) This brings 

up the questions so often discussed at home of “ Maine-Law” 
and Social Evils.” And in this country opinion and law, as 
practically enhjrced, appear to be in a somewhat vague, and, so 
to speak, eniijiric condition. The rationale, on Mr. Mill's 
principles, would be sufficiently obvioirs, we think, if lie him.sclf 
had not pronounced that “ this question is not free from diffi- 
culty.” “If,” he prcjceeds, ‘‘ peo[)le must bo allowetl, in whatever 
‘ concerns themselves, to act as seems bi.'st to themselves, at their 
‘ own peril, they must cM^ually be free to consult with one another 
‘ about what is fit to bti so done ; to excliarige opinions, and to 
'give and receive suggestions. Whatever it is permittiid to d<j, 
'it must be pennitted to advise to do.” He admits, however, 
thg,t, if the adviser have a ])ersonal interest in advising an 
immorality, the case becomes doubtful. But we cannot help 
thinking that this admission leads to a simple solution ol’ the 
difficulty. Whoever makes a pursuit or livelihood out of what it 
is i)ad for his customers that they should be allowed to do, com- 
mits a habitual injury to them. It is not dis])uted that a 
gamester injures his health of mind or body, and that either 
his fortune or his honesty must be ultimately lost. The man 
who profits by keeping a house in which numbers of j^ersons 
constantly find thenneaiis of thus inevitably injuring themselves, 
is surely responsible for a great part of that injuiy, and, as such, 
a fit subject of legal restraint. The real difficulty is In the case 
of liquor-shops, where the article sold, like the poisons abovv*, 
referred to, is one that may be used for innocent, and even for 
beneficial purposes. And to this we shall revert, in connection 
with the question of the Abkarry or Indian Excise, when we 
come to the appropriate portion of Mr. Mill’s chapter now under 
review. 

But not only are gaming-houses fit objects of Indian legisla- 
tion in regard of the reason above noted, (which applie.s e(pially 
to gaming-houses all over the world,) but there is this special 
reason that, in this country they form well-known resorts of 
the itlle, the ignorant, and the needy, who are there enabled 
to concoct schemes of plunder, for which the iiecesrsitie.s engender- 
ed by gaming form a too certain incentive. They thus combine 
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tlie character of a London thieves’ public-house with that of a 

fence/' or receptacle for stolen goods. Mr. Mill will not “ven- 
ture to decide” whether keepers of brothels and “ hells” should 
not at least be compelled to prosecute their callings in obscurity, 
so that their customers should be only those who are resolved 
to seek them, not called from multitudes of unwary passers-by, 
and this m<ay be the proper rule regarding the former of these 
disreputable haunts ; but gaming-houses in India, at least, are 
fair objects of Police persecution, and their proprietors should be 
made uncomfortable rather than mendy obscure. At present 
procuration is, perhaps, by Indian Law, theoretically punishable ; 
but the keeping of a brothel is expressly removed from Magisterial 
interference. Nor does any power exist by which gaming- 
house keepers can be punished, although a special enactment 
of 1848 bars the recovery of sums won by wagers. 

But the case is diftbrent in regard to liquor. Here the Indian 
Government pursues a consistent and a reasonable course. It 
requires a revenue from ceitain articles which, though not alto- 
gether noxious, or even perhaps superfluous, are still not absolute- 
ly indispensable to human life, and are consumed in smaller 
quantities and in inferior qualities by the poor than by the rich. 

To initiate a crusade against the use of Ikpior, as some 
fanatics, botli h(ue and at Home, would recommend, is to attempt 
what wouhl be an absurd cruelty, were it not a trouble- 
some futility. There is not an article of diet which is not 
liable to abuse, yet who thinks of proscribing ghee^ because 
myriads of buuyas and sepoys get dyspepsia and surfeit from 
over-iiidnlgeijce in that most (to us) unappreciable and marvel- 
lous delicacy? It is sometimes unreflectingly argued that the 
Abkarry tax increases tlie consumption of^ spirits — a valuable 
hint for Financiers, were it creditable, that the more impost you 
lay upon a commodity the more of it will be consumed ! 

It may be conceded, then, that ardent liquors differ from the 
means of vice last discussed in this, that they are fit objects of 
taxation rather than of persecution. But the shops where they 
are sold are, like brothels and gaming-houses, used as resorts by 
bad characters. They may l)e, and often are, so. But, if the 
wares vended there be not necessarily evil, the ^tion of the 
Police in their case may stop short at surveillance. For this 
purpose, no less than for fiscal purposes, some sort of monopoly 
will be beneficial : in England the shops are licensed, in India 
they are farmed by a monopolist. Neither plan is an unjustifi- 
able interference with liberty. Least cx|all is such the case in 
India. The relation of the parent or teacher to the child neces- 
sarily implies a certain restraint on the freedom of the latter; 
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and something of that relation must always adhere to the s^ay 
exercised by a highly civilized race over one which is its inferior 
in moral and intellectual status. It is the character of our 
position in India that we treat the natives as wards and pupils. 

And this brings us to the vexed question of education, which 
can never be settled except on the basis of an admitted obliga- 
tion. It is shown by actual demonstration in the work l)efore 
us, that the instruction of his offspring is a duty owed by each 
parent (or at least father) to the society into which he introduces 
an infant member. Being so, it is the duty of the State to see 
that it is discharged. But the function of the State ends here. 
It has been proved already that strength is no test of truth, 
therefore the State has no right to dictate opinions to its sub- 
jects. Moreover, as Mr. Mill w^ell puts it, “ a general State 
education is a mere contrivance for moulding people to bo 
exactly like one another f and he has before laid it down 
that, so far from this being desirable, diversity of individual 
character, opinion, and conduct is of vital importance to a 
healthy state of society. 

It should therefore be the object of the Department of Public 
Instniction, primarily, to see that every man either availed 
himself of the moans of education jjrovided l)y the State, or 
provided his children with the means of education at his own 
expense : and all children above tcni years old — say — shoidd be 
subject to a yearly public examination in oleinentary branches of 
general knowledge, the parents of those found deficient being 
punished by fine or labor. The Government should gradually 
withdraw from the charge of schools and colleges, as th(‘y 
found persons or corporations able and willing to undertake 
them, until the aid from the State to education should at last 
be confined to examination, inspection, and grants-in-aid, with 
perhaps a school or college, here and there as a standard or 
experiment, and for the instruction of teachers. 

As a general rule, the State should abstain from the direction 
of education, while vigorously requiring that children should be 
educated, but where the people cannot, or will not, supi)ort proper 
schools and colleges, there Government may, and should, continue 
to carry them on as a temporary measure, just as it does a 
Eailway or a Tea Plantation. 

It is interesting to observe how the application of Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine would solve the long-pending difficulty about the 
vernacular education of, the natives of Bengal. The Court of 
Directors, and their sudfessors in Leadenhall Street, have always 
been anxious that grantS-in-aid should be exclusively given t^o 
colleges and first-class schools. The local authorities have been 
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unanimous in wishing to see education fostered among a larger 
class of the community. They wished the elementary schools of 
the poor to be aided. The Home Government was satisfied that 
this kind of education could be met by a compulsory cess and a 
system of indigenous Government schools, as carried out in the 
North-West Provinces. The Bengal Authorities, partly from their 
local knowledge of its unpopularity and very limited success, part- 
ly perhaps from a glimmering of Statesmanship, protested and 
recommended a large measure of pecuniary aid to private 
, schools ; aifti tlie Supreme Council of Calcutta once got so near 
to the true principles as to recommend an extensive issue of ele- 
mentaiy vernacular hooks, and prizes to be given to those mas- 
ters of indigenous Schools whose pupils passed the best examina- 
tion in them. And Mr. Halliday* showed good reason why this 
sort of aided but voluntary education, of which he was an ardent 
supporter, should not he at first expected to go very low, or spread 
very wide. We should not expect a demand for instniction on 
the part of “ hewers of wood and drawers of water'’ — a class not 
yet reached by the School-master oven in England. 

This, as a question of practical detail, is also one of time. 
Perhaps it woidd be sufficient, at jn'csent, to apply Mr. Mill's 
rule to the case of persons entered in the GovcTiimont rent- 
roll, wlio are in some measure Government servants, and in 
whose intelligence and good behaviour Government has a direct 
interest. 

But tho](? is another duty owed by parents,' not only to their 
children, hut to society, on wliich, if possible, the Legislature 
should strictly insist. We refer to vaccination. When we reflect 
on the myriads of human beings who are annually swept off by 
small-pox ill this country, and on the fearfully contagious 
nature of the pestilence, wo cannot feel that we are asking too 
much in uTging on the State to make vaccination, of all 
children above six months ^ compulsory. True, the people 
have objections and suspicions ; but really if, after the events of 
we are not strong enough to insist on what we know to 
be right, we have no business to remain where we are. And the 
ri^ht cannot be doubted in this matter. 

At page 196 we have a valuable statement of th^ advantages, 
in a political point of view, of municipal institution^. Nothing 
is more required in this country — for three objects. 

to inform us of the wishes, hopes; fears, and opinions 
of the natives : it is not to be supposed^^that they will, at first, 
conform to Parliamentary, or even to ^try-nsages ; but every 

* QiK>ted in frii/ta ihr Jiuiiiflty 
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wise ruler of a district knows the value of native sentiments aa,iui' 
aid in ruling. 

^ Second, to prepare the people gradually for self-govern- 
ment ; this we must, if we are honest, suppose to be one of the 
ultimate objects of our presence as masters in this country ; and 
the germ of it is alre^i^y present in the tinie-lionored village- 
institutions which we found all over India, and which — to our 
own loss and shame — we alone, of all the successive Lords of 
India, have partially eradicated. 

Thi'rdy for taxation. Half the difficulties attoudiiijl* the intro- 
duction of new imposts have been met Ijy the rulers of the 
Punjab, who, unfettered by regiilation-law, have consulted native 
opinion largely, and avrnled tlieniselves of existing municipal 
bodies, or created fresh ones for the ])urpos(‘. To say that tliis 
or that tax, though devised by the collective wisdom of the Cal- 
cutta Law-givers, must be the pattern lor all the nations and 
languages from Peshawur to Promc, or even from Knmaon tO 
Coromandel, is to start on the enterprise with ensured failure 
provided beforehand. A tax may b(‘ highly productive in Dant- 
zic, which would yield nothing in Jb’loreiice, and lead to rebel- 
lion in Madrid ; and yet we know far less of the feelings and 
peculiarities of the various people who occupy this (]uasi-con- 
tinent with whicli we have to deal on tliis difficult subject than 
continental rulers know of their subjects. But the quota for 
each city or pergunriah once fixed, (and some control perhaps 
given a-s to its expcjiiditure,) and the local notables would raise 
it as easily as they now raise the Chokeydaree tax. We shall 
soon see local budgets for each Presidency — for Madras, Bom- 
bay, Sind, the Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, 
and Bengal. Each Lieutenant-Governor should, in concert with 
the chiefs of division® and districts, fix the amount to be raised 
for the public works, the Police, and other purel}^ local objects 
of each division and district^ and the amount now spent from 
imperial revenues on such objects will form so much clear 
gain to the State, which would then have only the general 
charges to meet, such as pay of the Army, and interest on 
public debt. 

The consti^tion of the Civil Service, as it exists at present, 
renders it dofbtful whether the pay of its members would form 
more correctly a local or a general charge. But which is of far 
more importance to settle, it is also doubtful how far a" body so 
constituted would work in harmony with municipal institutic«iS; < 
It is, however, known tWlt the Prefects in France have bodies 
an elective character united with them in administration ; an^ , 
perhaps the able pen, ivhich recently presented the readers of 
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Calcutta Review with so clear a picture of the French Courts, 
may be led to favor us with an account of the working of 
tlie administrative polity of that country. Clearly a country 
governed by a foreign race, superior in the arts of life to their 
subjects, cannot cashier its civil officers, and leave almost every- 
thing to the localities ; but it does not, we confess, appear to 
us at all chimerical tliat local bodies might be gradually entrusted 
with considerable power — for local objects — as long as the 
Government continued to be represented by an officer of rank 
and charaAor on the spot. Mr. Mill cites the case of the United 
States as an example of a country where, “ let them be left 
‘ without a government, ever}" body of Americans is able to 
' improvise one, and to carry on that or any other public business 
‘ with a sufficiemt amount of intelligence, order, and decision."* 
Assuredly it is to tliat pass that we must bring the people of 
this country if wo are to remain hero till our work is done ; but 
as certairdy will it be a work of time. Meanwhile, there is this 
farther difficulty noted in the next page (202 et seq ) — “A 
' Chinese mandarin is as much the tool and creature of a despot- 

* ism as the Immblcst cultivator. * * * It is not, also, to be 
‘ forgotten tha t the absorption of all the principal ability of the 
‘ country ijito the governing body is fatal, sooner or later, to the 

* mental activity and progressiveness of the body itself Banded 
^ togetlior as tliey are — working a system which, like all systems, 

* necessarily proceeds in a groat measure by fixed rul^s — the 
‘ official body are under the constant temptation of sinking into 
‘ indolent routine ; or, if they now and then desert that mill- 
' horse round, of rushing into some half-examined crudity 
'which has struck the fancy of some leading member of the 
' corps."" 

The author’s India House experience may have helped him 
here ; he has undoubtedly described a state of things not 
unknown in the civil administration of this country. The 
creation of a body of public critics and thoughtful men outside 
the official body would be one result of the introduction of 
municipal institutions, and would form the best (Mr. Mill thinks 
the only) check to these tendencies ; the best stimulus to keep 
the ability of the Service in working order, while it ensured a 
careful testing and weighing of every proposed innovation. 

He concludes that centralization should chiefly concern itself 
with the collection and dissemination of inforraation, and of 
introducing and maintaining method in public business ; while 
'power should be as widely diffused as was consistent with effici- 
ency. The central authorities should know what was being 
done, and should givfe it a uniform tendency; but the local 
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bodies should be independent as far as circumstances, from 
time to time, permitted them to be. 

In conclusion, we would again observe that we have not pre- 
sumed to comment on Mr. Mill's doctrine in g(moral, but have 
contented ourselves with pointing out some of its fipplications 
to the affairs of this country. We trust that we have shown 
three things : — 

First, that tliere is a want in Indian administration of some 
rule regarding liberty ; too much being given or left in some 
respects, too little in othjers. r 

Second, that, admitting the general doctrine of this Prince 
of living English thinkers, we have such a rule. 

Third, that this rule, abstractedly stated, is the same hero as 
elsewhere, viz. that the individual should have that amount of 
liberty, and no more, that is consistent with the greatest 
lia])piness of the gix'atest number. 

Not only, however, have we show]\ that the result of the 
application of this rule to Indian affairs will leave the individual 
(native) less liberty than its a])plication to English affairs, but 
we have ventured, respectfully, to cpialify one or two of the 
author’s applications generally. 

Had we not thought a tln^ological discussion foreign to these 
pages, we might have gone a little further, and (ju(\stioned the 
propriety of his remarks on the Christian religion. Not only do 
we differ from liim in his estimate of the completeness of 
Christian ethics, but we think he lias shown a misapprehension 
of their whole scope, which is to raise a high standard by show- 
ing, in the teaching and example of its founder, what is the 
conduct of a perfect man, so that men may go on indefinitely 
progressing towards perfection. And, when he says that some of 
the best men and greatest benefactors of the species have been 
disbelievers — even antagonists — of Christianity, w'e think he 
quite forgets that they have usually had the advantage of being 
bom and bred in Christian societies, and educated — in all 
probability — by Christian parents and teachers. 

But it is a noble book, full of calm but earnest pleading, 
and well calculated to arrest that progress towards Chinese 
mediocrity and stagnation which the tyranny of the majority is 
developing in<^ English and American society. -We therefore 
heartily commend it to the careful attention of all independent 
minds. 

Note. — Since this article was begun, and too late to notice it in its proper 
place,' we have received a pamphlet, published at the Loodiana Mission Press, 
under the title of The Freedom of the and Fiblioal Christianity reconsidered^ 

by A Bible Christian.*' We would not comment on the general subject^ 
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matter of this tract, which is a learned resume of the Scriptural arguments in favor 
of the doctrine of the Trinity ; but we cannot help drawing attention to the curious 
insight it gives into the haze of ideas on ^e ethics of discussion which exist in the 
minds of well-educated and well-meaning men. This writer, while making the 
most of the veil of the anonymous for himself, attacks his opponent Captain Mercer, 
II. M.’s 94 th Foot, by name, with a good deal of satirical peraonality not very well 
calculated to promote an unbiassed examination of bis solemn theme. And on the 
subject of the freedom of tlie Press — which has nothing to do, be it said, with his 
main argument, he expresses himself as follows : — “What I understand by the free- 
dom of the Press is, that any person, who chooses and ctm do so honestly^ may estab- 
lish a Press, and publish at that Press, or refuse to publish what ho thinks proper 
*««««« Slander of private and public character^ I think, should be restrained 
by severe penalties. Evi iything imnwral in its own nature or directly tending to 
demoralise the community * * * should, as far as 't)088ible, be under some sort of 
restraint, or freedom will soon degenerate into lii'cntiouaness.'^ 

Bravo words, but containing tlic germ of all the restraints to which discussion 
was too long subjected. 'I’lni i>arty w'hieh has the power to punish or restrain 
public writers, alway.s does so on the ground that their productions are “immoral in 
their nature, or directly temd to demoralise the eorainunity, “and wo feel pretty sure 
that,” if our “ Bible Christian” (such is the title of the pamphleteer) had the power, 
ho would restrain or jinnish tlic publisher of Unitarian arguments on this very 
ground. Tin? proper remedy for writings supjiosed to contain either slander or 
immoral views, is to meet them by countcr-statomeiits, and overthrow them with 
Bounder reasons. Truth will prevail in the long run, but not by appearing to 
fihun the light or to siloiico its antagonista by brutal force. 
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large and powerful clan, that had from the commencement been 
managed by many of the best political officers that the ^ Com- 
pany s Service ever produced ; by Ochterlony, George Clerk, 
Wade, Broadfoot, Henry Lawrence, Edmonstone. And this clan 
looked to Puttiala as its head. Then again the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs 
were the life and soul of the great sect of Malwa Sikhs, on the 
east side of the Sutlej, as contradistinguished from the Manjha 
Sikhs of the Punjab Proper. The position of the Malwa Sikhs 
then was most critical and important, they were the great political 
break-water between the loyal Punjab and the rebellious Hin- 
doostan. Against this human barrier the tide of rebellion and 
anarchy surged and dashed for months together. There was 
no intervening, no neutral ground. The waters of strife came 
right up to the barrier. At times it was very near giving 
way, but British Officers repaired the breaches' and kept it 
firm. Had it given way, the rebellion would have advanced 
right up to the Sutlej, the example would have been set of 
one sect of Sikhs having turned against us. And who shall 
say what effect such an example might have had upon the Manjha 
Sikhs in the heart of the Punjab. There is no doubt that the 
manifest loyalty of Puttiala had a most salutary effect on the 
Punjab Chiefs. 

It were vaiii to speculate on what would have happened if the 
siege^of Delhi had failed, and the Punjab had been lost to us 
in 1 867. But enough has perhaps been said to give the reader 
some faint^idea of the importance attached at that crisis to the 
conduct of Puttiala. At that juncture, then, how did the Maha- 
raja behave ? From the moment that the news of the outbreak 
was telegraphed from Delhi, he placed his troops and his servants 
at our disposal. He said that his house had always been faithful 
to the paramount power, from the time it received its Patent of 
Royalty from the Doorranee Emperor, to the time when it did 
good service in- the Affghan war and the Sutlej Campaign, He 
tendered his personal service either to march to Delhi, or to re- 
main near Umballa, and repress disturbance at home. He went 
to meet General Anson at the Umballa Cantonment. And soon 
enough work was found for him. Mr. George Barnes, the Com- 
missiotier of the Cis-Sutlej States, had lately returned from Eng- 
land. He possessed great insight into the native character, and h^ 
exercised political control for some years over the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs 
He was and is one of the leading men of Sir John Lawrence's 
school, and is among ^he foremost of those officers who won such 
a name for the Punjab .during 1857. The Maharaja was in daily 
communication with Mr. Bames, and evinced every anxiety to 
coniplY with all the Commissioner's behests. Mr. Bapies at that 
time bad indeed a difficult task. He had to maintain order 

u 
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in districts bordering on the scene of the rebellion. From the 
Delhi Districts, blaiang with rebellion, there were constantly 
falling sparks and firebrands into the Cis-Sutlej States. Often those 
States were very nearly catching fire, and the rising flames had 
to be stamped out with vigilance and vigour. But Mr. Barnes 
had also to maintain and exert political influence over all the 
Eajas and Chiefs, to dispose and arrange their available force 
that might best subserve the plans of the Commander of the 
Forces before Delhi, and might best minister to the wants of that 
gallant band. The manner in^ which these arduous duties were 
performed by Mr. Barnes was attested by the public acknowledg- 
ment transmitted to him and his officers by Sir A. Wilson after 
the capture of Delhi. Thus the Maharaja of Puttiala had the 
best possible advice and guidance from Mr. Barnes throughout 
the crisis of 1857. 

All the Grand Trunk Road, from Umballa to Kumaul, was pro- 
tected by his troops ; and escorts of all kinds were furnished by 
him. Some four or five thousand men were engaged in our 
service. The duties on which these men were employed were 
multifarious and indispensable. The Maharaja had evil spirits 
among his subjects, but he managed to keep order. He main- 
tained a resolute and cheerful aspect. The fugitives from the 
Sirsa District, who passed through his capital, were treated with 
every consideration, and he assured them of his confidence that 
sooner or later British troops would pour out from home and regain 
every thing. Towards the autumn of 1857, however^ he did, in 
common with the stoutest of our adherents, feel deep anxiety for 
the issue of the crisis. His eyes were constantly turned 
towards Lahore, for he knew that, if an outbreak should occur 
in the Punjab Proper, then Puttiala, situate between the 
Punjab on one side and the Delhi rebellion on the other, would 
be like an island on which two advancing tides were encroaching 
on either side. When Delhi was recaptured, and the crisis for 
North-West India was overpast, one of the first acts of the 
Supreme Government, on the recommendation of Sir John Law- 
rence, was to grant to the Maharaja of Puttiala territory yielding 
two lakhs of Rupees per annum, out of the confiscated domains 
of the traitor Nawab of Jhujjur. This arrangement was doubly 
advantageous, for it not only conferred a munificent reward on 
a faithful ally, but it also placed a friendly and reliable Hindoo 
Principality on a somewhat remote and wild frontier in the 
neighborhood of Mewatees, Shekhawatees, and various trouble- 
some Mahomedan tribes. Recently, on the occasion of Lord 
Canning's visit to Umballa, the Maharaja was received in 
great state at the Govemor-Generars Durbar - was honored 
with a weH-deserved tribute from the lips of the Viceroy, and 
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received the assurance that, in the event of heirs failing his 
line, the right of adoption from among the Phoolkea clan 
(to which the Maharaja belongs) would be recognised by the 
British Government. 

Such was the host, and such were his antecedents when, 
in December 1857, a large company of European Officers 
and gentlemen were assembled at Puttiala. There were 
about eighty Officers, besides many ladies, from the various 
cantonments in the neighborhood, and especially Umballa, 
which is only 20 miles distant.. All the Chiefs of the Cis- 
Sutlej States and some from the Punjab were present, many 
chiefs had their camps pitched separately in the neighbor- 
hood of the town. Each of these encampments formed a 
little city of itself, in the centre the tent of the Raja him- 
self would rise up, and all round it would cluster the little 
tents of his servants, retainers, or troops. These little tents 
contain an astonishing variety of articles enough to furnish 
an old curiosity shop — horses, ponies, bullocks, and donkeys are 
tethered and picketed all round them. The smoke of 
the countless cooking fires of an evening would obscure the 
air ; sentries with rusty arms and faded uniforms would be posted 
all round. All night long there would be the sounds of drums, 
and tinkling cymbals, and singing voices. Such is the encamp- 
ment of a Native Chief There were many such pitched all round 
Puttiala on this occasion ; but were so arrangeef as not to inter- 
fere with the quarter assigned to the European visitors. But 
besides the chiefs there were natives of all ranks, high and low, 
innumerable. A general invitation had been issued to the 
country all round. And every man who, either by family con- 
nexion, or clanship, or acquaintance, or political association, or 
priestly influence, had a right, or was under an obligation, to be 
present, was so present either in person or by r^resentative. 
Peltsons from distant places, and apparently without any imme- 
diate concern in the affiiir, would be present ; but nevertheless it 
would be found that there was a connexion, a mutual understand- 
in<y, which brought them there. Priests of all ranks, Sikh and 
Hindoo, would be there ; and it was evident that these gentry 
have a' thorough freemasonry among themselves. To £^ny 
thoughtful observer such spectacles are interesting, as showing 
the infinite ran\ifications of native society, and the various 
channels of influence which exist, and the remarkable powers of 
secret combination for any purpose which are hereby afforded. 
And nothing could show more conclusively the indirect moral 
influence possessed by native princess and chiefs ; and the im- 
portant aid which, when well affected, they can render to the 

sh Govemittient. On this occasion, it was calculated that 
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there were a hundred thousand visitors present at Puttiala, 
most of whom were ''boarded and lodged"^ at the Maharaja’s 
expense. The depdts of grain and victuals established in the 
environs of the city were well worth seeing. The greater part 
of the Maharaja’s troops were engaged in doing police and sentry 
work, and certainly veiy few police Magistrates could have kept 
order better than it was kept on this occasion. Vast as was the 
number of holiday-makers, incessant as were the festivities night 
and day, great as were the quantities of "effects” of all kinds 
scattered in tents in the plain, still no "row” took place, and 
no thefts occurred. 

By the 8th of December all the European visitors had amved. 
Mr. Barnes himself was there, and so was Sir H. Garrett, the 
General Commanding the Sirhind Division, with a number 
of Officers. The district Officers of the neighboring British 
districts came in during the day. A large garden, full of 
shady trees, was allotted to the European visitors. The tents 
were pitched under the trees, and the scene in the garden sooi? 
became one of considerable animation. During the first day the 
visitors looked round the place. Puttiala is not a very large town, 
but of late years it has been much improved after the European 
model, that is, broad streets have been lined out, regular bazaars 
built, pavement laid down, drains constructed, and the like. 
Throughout the Cis-Sutlej States the independent chiefs are, in 
the matter of architecture and municipal conservancy, imitating 
the European style. The same imitation is extending to furniture 
valsa These gentry are becoming particularly fond of our orna- 
mental glass work. It would astonish people at the Presidency, 
not a little, if they knew the number of mirrors, chandeliers, 
"lustres,” and such like things, which are exported annually 
from Calcutta to the provinces bordering on the Sutlej. But to 
return to Puttiala, the chief object of interest within the city is 
the castellated palace. The centre of it consists of a strong wfell- 
built fort, in which the Maharaja’s Harem is now kept. Outside 
the fort, however, two fine quadrangles, with hall of audience 
and apartments rising up to three stories, have l^en constructed 
by the present Maharaja and his father. The fort itself was built 
^ the present Maharaja’s great-grandfather Alla Sing. This Alla 
JMng, who flourished about a hundred years ago, was bom in a 
village many miles from where ,the capital .of Puttiala now 
stands. He began life, (as it is commonly said,) as a poor peasant, 
with a slender patrimony, consisting of two draught bullocks and 
half an acre of land. But he was an enterprising man, and as 
the bonds of the Mogul Empire were being loosened all over the 
countiy, the times were suited for enterprise. So Alla Sing 
■" aimexed” viUage after village, till he ended his days as 
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Sovereign of the Puttiala State and the builder of the fort we 
have just mentioned. The place of his birth and of his education 
in the art of annexation is much venerated* by his descendants, 
and the spot where he cooked his food in those days, his hearth, 
as it is called, is held sacred. The place of his funeral pyre is 
marked by a handsome tomb of red sandstone, near the fort ; and 
round this tomb there sleep the descendants who inherited the 
sovereignty he founded. 

But the best object in Puttiala is the Motee Bagh” or Peaii 
Garden. This has marble fountains, and artificial cascades, and 
summer-houses and tanks, and is altogether a very inviting place, 
though its architecture, like that of all modem Hindoo and 
Mahomedan buildings, is quite inferior to the style which the great 
Moguls introduced when they built gardens and palaces. It 
was close to this that the great tent was pitched Tor the bride- 
groom, the young Maharaja of Bhurtpore. And a spacious plain 
was marked ofi‘ for the large body of followers that he was to 
bring with him. 

The 9th of T)ecember had been fixed for the entry of the 
bridegroom into Puttiala. He had been marching up from * 
Bhurtpore vid Delhi ; and was to make his state entry into Put- 
tiala on the 9th. As his procession approached the city, it was 
to be met by a similar procession headed by the Maharaja of 
Puttiala. A number of the European visitors joined this proces- 
sion on elephants : and all the native chiefs were there, similarly 
mounted. As this procession got under weigh in the court-yard 
of the palace, and struggled through the streets of the city, the 
crush of elephants was extraordinary, and jis one huge brute 
dashed up against the other, (just like the waves of a troubled 
ocean surging about,) the crash of shattered howdahs might be 
heard. But as the procession emerged into the open plain, the 
sight was very imposing ; the elephants were got iiito something 
like a line, and there were about seventy of them in the field. 
The gorgeous trappings, and the gay costumes of the chiefs shone 
forth in the sun. And the. elephants, which carried the European 
Officers, looked as well as any. On one elephant would be Officers 
with the Highland costumes and bonnets; on another. Officers 
in the Hussar uniforms ; on another, Officers with the Infantry 
uniform, and so on. Occasionally, however, the dust would rise 
and fly about, and that would add a “ misty magnificence” to 
the scene. After this procession had marched along for about two 
miles, clouds of dust indicated the approach of the Bhurtpore pro- 
cession. And soon it came in sight, also moving in a cAfipact 
array of about fifty elephants. The young Maharaja was upon 
an elephant, perfectly c6vered with massive gold trappings ; with 
him were carried^ the insignia of nati^%)yalty, the great Fish 
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and the Sacred Bird, both emblems being in solid gold and 
silver. Next to him on an elephant was Major Bouverie, the 
Government Agents It was observed that the swell mob crowd- 
ed a good deal round the young Maharaja’s elephant, and the 
sticks of the attendants resounded incessantly on the backs of 
these gentry. The reason of this was, that all sorts of light- 
fingered persons endeavor to abstract jewels and pieces of gold 
embroidery from the trappings of the elephant, and that nothing 
short of the watchful eyes and thick sticks of the attendants 
could prevent endless pilfering. After the introductory saluta- 
tions between the two Maharajas had passed, an attempt was 
made to unite the processions ; this obliged tlie Puttiala procession 
to wheel round, a manoeuvre which can better be imagined than 
described. In less than a minute the two processions got mingled 
up in utter confusion, a blinding dust arose, so that none could 
see where he was going : the elephants (being nervous beasts, 
always losing their heads in an emergency) dashed up against 
each other, and with their long trunks loudly trumpeted forth 
their^disgust at the proceedings ; then the howdahs began to go 
crash, crash, and a small disaster seemed imminent. However, 
order was soon restored, and the array of elephants, with the 
rich variety of costume and trappings, was really very fine. And 
the occasional contretemps, which must always occur, added a 
little zest and excitement to the thing. Returning towards 
Puttiala, the procession halted at a tent and canopy which had 
been pitched for the Bhurtpore Maharaja on the road. Here 
the parties of both processions alighted for a few minutes ; the 
guests were seated on velvet cushions spread out on the bare 
ground ; some religious ceremonies were performed ; flowers were 
placed in the bridegroom's hand, and some incanUtions muttered. 
Then the Puttiala procession returned to the city, leaving the 
Bhurtpore procession to rest itself awhile and prepare for the 
grand entry. 

The Puttiala party then returning to the palace, shook the 
dust off their garments, and dismissed their elephants, and took 
up their position at the palace windows. There was a capital 
balcony for the European spectators. There was a lofty enclosed 
place, from which the ladies of the Harem might see without being 
seen. There were roofs of houses covered with the citizens of 
Puttiala in gala costume. The road and street were kept clear 
by the Puttiala troops, in order that the bridegroom's procession 
might pass. Presently the vanguard of the procession came in 
the sMktpe of troops, which, though not very regular to European 
eyeSi were curious enough. Then there were all kinds of oriental 
cars and vehicles, in every variety of shape and size, some drawn 
by elephants, some by camels, some by horses, some by bullocks : 
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however mean the animal itself might be, its trappings would be 
more or less handsome and rich in color ; then would follow 
strings of led animals, horses and ponies, all caparisoned ; then 
there came ricketty carriages and gigs of European build. And 
all this time attendants in grotesque costume, and sometimes of 
picturesque appearance, marched along, and music, sometimes 
native horns and pipes, more discordant than the bag-pipe itself, 
and sometimes cracked brass instruments of European make, 
kept up an unceasing volume of dissonant sounds. Then there 
appeared the insignia of royalty, which we have above mentioned, 
and then the Maharaja himself. As lie passed the great balcony 
over the palace gateway, where the European gentry and native 
chiefs had stationed themselves, he and his attendants flung silver- 
and gold coins in handfuls among the crowd, which, by this time, 
had become very dense. The crowd struggled for the spoil, and 
rushed about all round the elephants, in imminent danger of 
being trampled to death. The attendants seemed intent on 
keeping a sort of order by means of their sticks. The noise of 
countless sticks resounding on human backs, was strange ei||^gh. 
But it did seem rather inconsistent to drive a crowd into the 


wildest state of excitement by throwing gold coins among them, 
and then to apply the aryumenium bacalmum, because they 
were unruly. The natives, however, say that nothing short of 
this discipline would prevent the crowd, in their strife for the 
coins, from getting crushed to death by the elcj^hants. As 
_ it was two lives were lost. At the first the spectators on the 
neighboring housetops were grave and orderly, and looked quite 
dignified as contrasted with the struggling mob in the street. 
But, as if to disturb their gravity, the Maharajas attendants threw 
gold coins among them also. The effect was (juite electrical. In an 
instant rich bankers and well-dressed citizens jumped up from their 
seats and b3gau to scramble for the spoils. Such is the magnetic 
attraction between the human hand and the precious metals — 
if a shell had burst among %em, the confusion could not have 
been more instantaneous. At one time the elephants themselves 
seemed to catch the infection, and apparently, under the im- 
pression that somet^iing very valuable was going about begging, 
began to poke their trunks about, expecting to pick up some- 
thing ! At length the youxig Maharaja himself passed on towards 
his encampment amidst the vociferations of the crowd. And 
after him there followed that train of rag-tag and bob-tail, which , 
cannot be described, but which is not unworthy of the observa- 
tion of those who like to see humanity in its strangest varieties. 
The procession took about two hours in passing by the palace. 

After that the European ladies and gentlemen returned to 
their own encampment to talk over the sports of the morning, 
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and to prepare for the festivities of the evening. The prepfta- 
tions for illumination were on a grand scale, and were made, 
according to custom, at the expense of the bridegroom. From 
the Bhurtpore encampment to the palace, about a mile and a 
half, the roadway was one avenue of light, on either side a frame- 
work of wood had been erected, to which the oil-lamps were 
attached. And at intervals there were triumphal arches and 
festoons of light. Tlie effect of the illumination was, however, a 
little marred by the masses of smoke which arose from the 
Bhurtpore encampmcuit. It appeared that the 30,000 camp 
followers were all cooking their suppers after the day’s march, 
the smoke of so many fires pervaded the atmosphere, and 
sometimes made the eyes of spectators smart acutely. 

After viewing the illuminations, the party proceeded to the 
same balcony, as in the morning, to witness the entry of the 
Bhurtpore Maharaja into the Puttiala palace. In the morning 
the bridegroom had only entered his own encampment, passing 
through the city. He was now to enter the so/^ictum sarictorum 
of Up Harem. A large party of European gentlemen and Native 
Chiefs were assembled in the balcony over tlie palace gateway. 
After a time rockets, discharged in numbers, announced the 
approach of the young Maharaja. And tlien as his procession 
of elephants approached the gate, a crowd of torch-bearers 
turned the darkness into day, and singers and dancers kept up a 
wild chorus. The crush of the elephants under the gateway, 
the swarming po]3ulace, the flickering glare of the torch-light, the 
contrast of light and darkness, the mixture of splendor and con- 
fusion, the discordant din, rendered the scene very curious. In 
the day time such a scene would be strange ; but it was 
stranger still at midnight. In the space opposite the gateway 
there was spread out what is called the “ Flower bed.” This flower 
bed consists of wooden framework, representing miniature trees, 
shrubs and flowers. These are covered with all sorts of fancy- 
work, and also with a good deal of^old and silver embroidery ; 
so that it has a sort of marketable value. While it was spread 
out on the ground, the mob seemed to crowd round it in a sort of 
wistful manner as if feasting their greedy ey^ thereon. As soon 
as the last elephant had disappeared underneath the gloomy 
portal, a signal was given to the mob to work their will on the 
flower bed. In an instant they began to tear the flower bed to 
pieces ; each man carrying off what he could. The scramble of 
these people, for these little spoils in the dark, with the crackling 
of the flower bed, as it was subjected to this wholesale spoli- 
ation, formed a singular scene indeed. 

As the little bridegroom alighted at the gate of the Harem, 
the Maharaja of Puttiala took him up in his arms and carried 
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liim inside. Ilie poor hoy wa.s, it is said, ronsideraby indis- 
posed by the fatigues of the day. 

It was now inidniglit ; hut still the ministers, officers of 
the Bhurtport‘. Stat(‘. had to ho received in tlie great hall 
of audience. This hall is hndfc in naKv(' st 3 ^ 1 (‘, hut furnished 
with iniinense chandeliers of colored Bohemian glass ; one 
red, another green, anothei’ ^dlow, and so on. In an English 
room they Avould look gaudy ; hut they have a gorgeous 
effect, and suit Avell with the otlif‘r furnitun', iIk' rich carpets, 
and the gay costumes ; Bohemian glass is higidy admired hy Orien- 
tals. At eacdi end of the room tlu*r<‘ are imm(‘ns(‘ mii iurs, which 
the Maharaja himself select(‘d wdum h(‘ last visiti-d (Calcutta, and 
which of course impart to the hall the ajrpearance of indefinite 
exti'nsion at I'ither cmd. How snc'h things travelled saft'ly for a 
thonsaiid mil(‘s in the interior of India without tlie slightest 
injmy, escaping Jill the perils of the Govr'rnment Bullock Train, 
is hard to he imagined — fhe fact ]:)rov(‘S that Inland Transit in 
India cannot he so had aftrw all! WMl, in this room jijfe the 
Bhiirtpor(i gentry waa’e rec(‘ive(l.' In tlulr rolx'S, the of 

•red and crimson gr-(‘atly prcMlominaic'd ; most of tluOrost dresses 
W''ere ontir(dy kuI and gold. Among tJu' chid* of these w^as ]tuttun 
Sing ChoiKln'O, a very ahh^ man, and (piito the pillar of the 
Bhurt])ore State, fh^is a tall dignilicd man, witli a> coimtenance 
full of int(‘llect. ^ His pcTsonal gallantry iimh')’ (.hmeral Showers, 
and hie devoted loya.lt y, is a.tU'stcal hy a ])atent signed hy Lord 
(^aiming. He also wears a sw(n-d ])re.<(‘nted 1 o him hy the 
British (lovaa'iunent. Ih^ and the Blunt pon^ ()(Hc(*rs with Irim 
were introdirccd to th(^ Eiiro[)ean Ofticers pres(*nt. Then a space 
was ch'ared for singers and dancers ; and the assembly did not 
break up till a lat(' hour. 

The next morning the drowsy city did not w^•lke till a 
late hour', hut hy a tolerably ear'ly hour the Maharaja of 
Puttiala.was engaged in ontrutainiiig all the (.'is-SnlleJ Chiefs 
at a monster broald’a.st. that occasion of (*0111 se w^e were 

not present. At about noon, howa'vor-, pr('])a rations wa're made 
for a gr(*at Durl)ar, at wdiich all tluj Euiopoau Cfticers and 
all the JN'ative Chiefs, both of the Cis-Sutlej and of Bhurtpore, 
were to he present. The hall of audience, though spacious, 
was quite too small for this. So an enormous awning or 
canopy of heauliful colors, sup])orted hy silver jjolcs, arranged 
in lines like colonnadtcs, w\as spread over the great quadrangle : 
on the ground of the cpiadrangle were spreod all sorts of rich 
carpets. Thus an enormous apartment was ‘digged up.” The 
effect was really beautiful when the place was filled with Euro- 
,pean Officers in full dress uniform, and Native Chiefs, covered 
with silks, and satiiis, and velvets, and embroidery and jewels. 
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In full sunshine the eff'eot might have Ijeon glaring : but the 
subdued light under the canopy im])art(‘d softiau^d grandeur to 
tht) whole sc(uie. On one side of the Maharaja sat his little son- 
in-law of Bhurtporo, and on the other Mr. B;inies, the Coinniis- 
sioiKT. The Maharaja is himself a tall iiiie-built man, in the 
])rime of life, llis appearancci and carj*iago jai^si'ut all the cha- 
racteristics ot‘ the Malwa Sikhs. Each ()fiH(x‘r was introduced to 
tluj Maharaja l)y nanui (about seventy wm'O tluae.) Th(‘ Maha- 
raja said, no doubt with sincerity, that tlui ])r(‘S(‘nc(‘ of so many 
genthunen c(adoired uj)on him an lionor, which would In* a])])re- 
ciated by his couutrym(*n. Eaoh Native ( hiet, as he came up, pre- 
S(‘ntA‘d his salutations. To two or tln(‘(‘ of them the Malauaja paid 
the distinction of rising as th(‘y a,[)proa,ch(Hl. Among these wen' 
his two kinsmen the Rajas of Jh(‘end and Nahha. 

The Baja Smoop Sing of Jluamd is, in n‘S])ect of scawices 
rendered to oiii' caus(‘ during th(' disturhances of RSoT, sc'cond 
only to the Mahaiaja,, if ind(‘e(I s(‘eond to him. Snroo[) Sing’s 
aiic^^lers, Bagh Snjg and (iujj ait Sing, were ()f the same elan and 
of th(' .sa,ni(‘ chai’actor a,s tlu' Alla Sing whom we have above 

descriTu'd. Siiioo]) Sing liimself will say that his title wais 
originally that of (he strong right arju alon(‘. 

H(‘ has Hik' (('atuK'S ; with the flowing gny hoard wdiidi a, Sikh 
regards as tli{‘ gieatcst oriianKMit imaginabl(‘, and is in stallin' 
consideiahly above si\ fei't. He n'ally slands like Said, a h(‘a(l 
and shoidd(‘r aJ)()V(' the rest of tin? ]H‘opl('. The inomoint the 
Delhi news was b'h'graplu'd to Ihiiballa, Suroop Sing got his 
• summons to march against the rolxls. lie marclu'd within 
twelve lionrs, making the jiithy remark tliat he liad enjoyed 
comfort for fiftv yc^ars under the British, and should now cast iu 
Ids lot with theirs. Be to(»k with him all his ti*oo|)s, (tJiiiy 
were not uunuM-ous,) leaving his f(»rt and IninMii .amt little 
capital (juilcMlolencoh'Ss. As la* a[)pr()ach('(l Dcdhi lie inanagcul to 
march in the vanguard ol’ the* Biitish Army: ])reparing shelter 
at that burning s('a,son, and laying ifi sii])plics, tor thii European 
soldiiTS. Jle was actual ly tli(' lirst man who ap])ca]V(l hcfoie 
Delhi in arms on tlie Britisli side afttT tlie outbreak. His tn)(»ps 
certaiuly did g(^t woisb'd once on the Jumna ferry, hut, on the 
wliole, they did good seiwiec', and formi'd part of the storming 
columns in the final assault at the (>a.shmere Gate. The Baja 
himself rennained luidca- canv^as wuth o^* troops throughout the 
whole pei’iod of the siege. Be has lieen rewarded hy a grant of 
^ lakh of Bupees per ainiuin from among the confiscated territory 
of rebels. Beceiitly a complimentary speech was made to him 
by Lord Canning at the Umlialla Durbar ; and the right of 
adoption from the Phoolkeea dan was conceded to him : he has 
however a son 'who promises to turn out Well. He keeps his 
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Iroops 111 ^mod discipliiK* : looks after the administration of 

Ids t(*]Til<)ri(.*s and d(K*s judi(dal ivork li’nnself. He is a 
thorouij;lily i^food and satisfactory Nativii Ihinee : loyal, sincere, 
and ])la,lii s[)oken. Wliile lie Avas absent at Jh‘Ihi the mntinoiis 
se])oys from fJullnndur ]jassed by his dc'teueoless capital. His 
servants, ]io\vi‘\er, shut th(' i’’ato in tinn* ami [nvvented tlie 
mutineers from entm’inuj. Tlu* ese.a})e, howiuc'r, was a narrow 

OIK*. 

j\t tliis Puttiala Jlurbar lh(* yonn^’ ef Naldia was an 

lionored L^iK'st. lb* is a liandsona* and woll-t diicati'd yonm^ man, 
about twcnity yt‘ars of aL;i‘. Ills position in llie ('is-Sntl(‘j States 
is about e([uaj to that of JIk'cikI. Dinin*;' the (list uibanees bis 
(ro()[)S wi‘i-e availal)l(* ibi‘ tla* [)rot(‘etion of the* road lu^tweeii 
Unil)alla and Loodiana -and also of Jjoodiana itself, d'liey \V('re 
the only iiK'ii a,\ aila.bh* to disputii thi* jiassai^e of thi* tlullmidur 
mutin(*(‘rs a^cross tla* Siith*], nvIkki young Ricketts of the Cvivil 
Se* vic(' so gi(*a.lly distinguished himself, and tluy \V(‘n' afti'rwards 
employi'd in escorting tJie sieg(‘ train whieli (‘uabled the final blow 
to be sl,niek at Delhi. During that trving time tlu' younj|fclbija 
left NaJ)ha., his capital, and staid at Loodiana. Ib^ has ])i*en 
rewardcM I by a grant of confiscated t(‘rri(ory. d'o liim also Lord 
Canning addi(‘ss(‘d sp(‘cia,l acknowl(‘dgiu(*nts on iJie r(*( 5 (‘nt 
occasion a,t Umbalki, and announced that the right of ado])lion 
would ])(* coiiced(Kl. 

The, local cc‘lehriti(\s at the Dinbar ivi're nnmeroiis, and 
though the time o(.*ciipi('d was long, y(*t it did not S(*(‘ni tc'dions, 
as tlK're wa-s so much to si‘(*, a,nd as new arri\als wi'ie coiistanlly 
marching np. Native etkpU‘tle did not jn'i'init. that the English 
ladi(*,s sliould actually be ])res(‘nt a,t the J)url)ar, but a ])lac(* was 
|)rovid(Ml for tlii'in, wheuc(* tlu^y coidd S(‘(^ (‘Veiy thing wilhont 
thenisc'lves being schmi. ddu'V w(Te permith'd to s(*(* and converse 
with tluE; young Blinrtpore M.-diaraja, and the little boy S(*o]nod 
for a moment to be <piite ha])]>y in sueli socii'ty, after aJl tlie 
public exhibitions and State ctui'monies to which he liad receJitly 
been subjected. 

The State ji'ster was also present at the Durbar, and enlivened 
tlie gravity of the ])roce(*dings by the ridicnloiis account he 
gave of hims(df and his achievements. He persorial(*(l (he 
character of the Commandor-in-Chief of th(^ Blnirtpore armies, 
and made himself out ho a regular Bomhastes. There 
were also other professional jesters avIio wander about visiting 
the Courts of tlu' Native Chiefs in tlie Cis-Sutlej States. These 
men aii* capital mimics. They dress themselves up as soldiers, 
as merchants, as piiests, as chiefs, in fact as all sorts of 
persons. In this feigned character tlie creature comes up to 
you, makes a profound salaam, and enters into conversation 
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with you. Unless you happen to know the wretch, the cho-iices 
are you are taken in. One of these men went the round of 
all the Courts of justice at Lai i ore : in one C'ourt he would 
appear as a pleader, in another as a plaintiff, and so on. In 
one Court he impersonated to peifection an old woman 
screaming for justices I'he officer was thoroiiglily deceived, 
and was about to pass an order on tlie co]n]:)laint, when the 
joke was discovered ! 

When this Durbar was ovct the company parh'd, but to moot 
again the satne v veningMiid witness tiit‘ ^ir('^V()rks at. the JJliurtpore 
encani[)ment. Tlie display cann^ off* at. the JVIotee B/igli or Pearl 
Garden whi(ii we li.ixe des(‘Hbc{| alrc*ady. In aliout an hour 
about .Pi, 000 or 1 0,000 llnpc'os wortli of fireworks were let off*. 
There were little forts, which ])ui-st forth in a sham (lannonade, 
and ultimately fit'w up with an explosion that ’sliook the 
ground. Tliere were* s(|uares like s(jua.n‘s of intaiitry that kept 
up rattling fnsillad('s for many minuU's togcllua-. There were 
masses that lv('j)t shooting forth showers of halls of silvery 
light(ii| Tli(‘i‘e were rockets fi*oni the des(;('nding I’ain” of which 
there issuc'd forth little serpents of light that wreathed thom- 
' selves into hriglit coils against the dark sky. Th(‘n tli(Te was 
that kind of fiu'work in which natives so much dc^light, namely, 
the one which ])ro(lnces fonntains of lir{\ a-nd f'rom which the 
sparkling light. do(‘S, as it \ver(‘, conKi Imhhling up, and tlnui flows 
over aiul ])inses along, just lik(‘ the wahu’ of a natural fountain. 
The visitors vk'wed the sp(‘cta('Io from the gateway of tlie gar- 
den, having first desc(*nded from their (‘lojiliant. Some of the 
elephants, tliat were raw to this kind of thing, lushod aljout a 
little and trumixM.c'd forth from their trunks sounds of terror. 
But most of tliem stood lire very well. 

After the lireworks the party [)rocecded to the El lurtpore touts 
for supper.. TIutc were two eiiornious tents joined, each as large 
as a fine l)am[U(*ting hall would he, and round them was a largo 
enclosure walled in witJj canvas. The furniture of these tents 
exactly fulfilled tlu‘ idea of harharic magnificence. Both tents wore 
furnished much alike. Tluux; were tlie chandeliers of colored 
Bohemian glass in the utmost abundance. The ceiling, as it 
were, seemed hung with them all over : wliichever way the eye 
turned tlu‘se won* seen to liang. TIk*)! all round the apartments 
there were mirnn’s of evely variety : whichever direction the 

eye glanced tlie reflections of the mirrors seemed to prolong space 
indefinitely.^ Then, on tables j)laccd against the wall, as it were, 
there were set lamps and candlesticks, and gold and silver orna- 
ments of every kind. The centre of one tent was open, and had 
nothing except a few ottomans and divans. In the centre of one 
tent, however, there was a long table groaning under the weight 
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of glass, and gold oi naineiits, and “ fancy articles^' of every kind ; 
the appc'araiice of tlicsc tents was indeed that of cnriosity shops ; 
tlic things in tliern wei*e almost (aitindy European. But the 
idea that sneli things slioiild he in touts, and idnn half of the 
camp e(pii]jage of a JS'alive lVinc(‘, reiideriMl tlu' sight curious, and 
in somt‘. n‘.'^p(‘(*ts iiil(‘i*esting. 'I’he .su])p(‘r for the European 
guests was laid out (‘utindv in tlu^ f]nglisli fashion. It was wise 
not to atteinpl a rc'past in tla^ Asialie style; tla* little Maharaja 
wa.s not th('r(‘, as his ;i(t(‘ndanls decichul tliat it would not do for 
liim to he up so laD'at night 

The next day wa^ Sunday, and tlu* Eiuop(}an genthanen re- 
mained in tludr encampment. The nati\ (‘g(‘nti y, ho\veyer, occupied 
theinselvu's in visiting ('a(‘h othor. f)orl(*g('S with ('h'jhant.s and 
hoisi‘s, and retaineis, and pursuivanis, and avant-(*ouriers were 
moving aliout aJl day from on(‘ (‘neam[)ment. to a.uother. On 
the Monday niorning a- [)a)‘ly of Enro])(‘a.n gentlcunen and Native 
(hiefs W(*nt out. liawd'Ling. The hawk is a grc'at fivorite with 
T\'ativ(i (/hi(ds in that pari of t he country, and (‘veuy nafiyc; g(uitle- 
man kt‘(‘})s some oi' tlu‘S(‘, birds. iSom«‘ a.ix^ traiiual to catcli the 
partiidge, wdiieli lattcu- is found abundantly in tlic low hrusli- 
w'ood wliicli e-ov(‘rs the waste giound in that iKyghborliood/, 
otlu'vs are traiiu'd to catch liaies. As the hare runs the 
hawk ■will swoop doAvn ii[)ou it, and tlap its -wings in tlie 
hare’s faci‘, wliich confnsc's the. lia.K' eonsid(U’ably, wlu‘ii the 
dogs coDKj up and make it an (‘asy ])rey. Or sometimes the 
liawk ANill mak(' a d(‘cisi\(‘ sw'oo]) andlix its talons ijitotlii* hare’s 
head, and tianslix t}i(‘ haie’s (y(‘ with its shar[) ])eak. The 
following (hty, lajvveyei-, tlui pa]-iy wa*nt out to a ncaghhor- 
ing ]>lac(', whieh is the n'sidcuKx? of tlu^ ve])r(‘S(‘nta,t [yes of 
the Kythal family. This family ar(‘ calk'd “ Bhait'c',” Ashichiri- 
dicatc'S Ingh pri(*stly I'ank among tin' Sildjs, and (corresponds in 
meaning to “ Era” in (Jalliolie conn trices. But the Kytlial family 
always inixc'd largely in ])obtics, and estahlislic'd a eoiisiderable 
prijicipality, wdiieli, owning to the failniMi ol‘ direct Jinc'al heirs, 
]a])sed, sonu! years ago, to the ])aram()unt jowau’. Tlie saying is, 
that lialf a (century ago, wIkui Uunji'et Si ug conttanplatcd 
seizing the (ks-Sutlej ])riiicipalities and adding them to tlie new 
kingdom (jf the Pimjah, and when tlic thrcateiK'd Ohuds jiroposcd 
to make overtures to the Britisli for ])rotectiou, a meeting of the 
prindpal Chiefs was liek^to discuss this ])olicy. At tliis meeting 
the Rajas of Puttiala, Jhcend, Nablia, and the Bliaiee of Kythal 
W(T(? pr(‘S('nr, and these were the four principal men. The 
Kythal Bhaiee exprc'ssed liis opini(m in this wisr^ — ^ly friends, 

‘ it is a case of death for us either way, if wo fall into the grip 
‘ of Rim jeet Sing we shall die sharp of Asiatic cholera : if wo come 
‘ under the shadow of the British, wc shall pine away of slow 
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‘oolisiiiiiptioii” Sucli is ihc native sfory. As i-eirards Kytlial, 
tlic Bliaiue's own princijiality, the pn)])lieL*y lias timu^d out in a 
certain sense true, though tli(‘ lapse of tlie kytlial pvincijiality was 
strictly in action lance with tri'aty and prescripljon. But as regards 
the other three, it has happily turned out contrary to the event, 
for all thre(', Puttiala, JheiMid, and NaJiha, are iiniKu* now in 
thi'ir poss(‘ssions than they W(‘rc then. To retui’n to the Kytlial 
family, their collateral desecaidants liv(‘- near Puttiada. The c'siato 
now h(‘ld l>y them lies on the banks of tin; (luggiir stream, along 
whi(l) bank thiire extiauls for miles a jimgliiot m a L;nifi emit grass 
' (calk'd Pimne(') fivi' or six k'C't high, just like a vast held 
of suga-r-(\ane. In (his eovi'r ma,ny soils of animals live, wiki 
hog, <k'ei‘, a,ntelopi's, lu'i'lgye, hares, besides partridgi'S in- 
numerabk'. Tli(‘, w.iy to luiat this jungle is liy liiu'S ot ele- 
phants, with the s[)(jrtsmeii in the howdahs. Sometimes a 
wild yiig wdl lireak cover, sonK'lbnes a herd ot deer, 
and sometiuK'S heth together. An excidlent sliot can be 
had from tla^ ('l('j)han(,s as the dc'crs dash through the high grass 
with irnuK'iisi', hounds : and \^ien a go<)dly number of pig and 
deer get u[) (ogcthiT the bullets fly fast mid thick. 11 le Bhaioe 
himsi'lf was out; he rides and shoots well, and is altogether an 
intdligeiit, w^(‘ll-('(luejit(‘d, and agreeabk^ man. On horseback he 
looks the vei y pi(‘(ure of a native gentli'inari. Aft(;r tlu; sport, 
the party ri'posc'd under the canojiy afforded by the foliage.' ot a 
great banyan tie<', 

\ The Pi'ittiala k'stivities were concluded by a 'Durbar in the 
Bhurtpore tiait, and the dis])lay of the bridal jiresmits. The 
reader can imagine what a goigcous etfect .the native drt'sses 
must have had among all the lavish richness of the turniture. 
On these ocea-sions taste and arrangement are not to beexpiuled. 
The effect, such as it is, is produced by an aggregate ot the 
gaudiest coloi’s and the richest materials. The little Maharaja 
sat this time oii his owu throne, and evinced much less shyness 
than might have been expi'cted. 1Tie display of the bridal 
presents took yilace in tlie great (piadrauglo of the Puttiala 
Palace, and formed truly an extraoi’d inary sight. The reader 
will remember our dc'seription of the size and spaciousness of 
this square. Well, the entire floor was covered with shawls, 
silks, embroidiiiies, ornaments, and jewellery, narrow inter- 
stices merely being left for ])eople to move about in. In the 
centre S([aarc were laid out the presents from the Maharaja to 
his daughter, corresponding to what we should call plate and 
wardrobe, and jewc'llery : b(\si(les tliis there wore set out bags 
of Rupees amounting to three lakhs (I?30,()()0). Hie value 
of all the presents, cash and other things, was computed by 
the attendants at five lakhs of Rupees (or d£^50,00()). The 
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cju;ulraiii;lo could host l)csccii from the upper-rooms, aud the sight 
of this spacious S([uare — one mass of tiauiitiug colors and glittering 
oniauK'iits — gave one an exact, id(‘a of the Oriental style of mag- 
nific(3nce. J>ut lusidc's this tin* Hoors of the Ijall of audience 
and of the surrounding apartnuaits were also coviacd with 
similar arti('les ; tiu'.so were ])resenis to tlie hridi^ from the 
Cis-Sutl(‘j (Chiefs ; in one room wouhl Ikj the Jhieiul presents, in 
anotljiM’ th(‘ Nahha, prevsents, and so on. 

After vac'wing tliese lh(3 parly adjourned to an upiMT-rocun, 
ovtalooking tln‘ outer (piadiangl(‘ ; and then tJa* “ li\(‘ .stock’'’ 
])r('S(Mit(‘d to the hride began to dc'tile Ixddn* lJi(‘ (;oinj)any. A 
string of horsi's, in singl(‘ marclKsl ]>ast, about 200 in mini- 
))ej' : th(\s(^ wer(3 chitdly, if not (‘nt.iroly, of jlu' (lis-SulLj bre(‘d. 
This pari, of th(3 eoiintiyhas alwa 3 ^s busl horses, andluMMi famous 
for Sikh horseinen; the hots(‘s are all high and stout, with iminen.se 
ci*(\sts : but tliey are (M)arse and hav(3 not much (-adui’anct' ; 
t,h(*y wouhl not ])0 highly (‘sUsaned by lMiropc‘ans. Th(‘ hoiS(‘S 
now exhibilcMl had all kinds of gill^and .silvan* tra])pings and orna- 
mental clothing. Al‘t(‘r tlui horses ' tlu to came jjonies of 
Himalaya, n brcaals, fioin Ijadakh, and Yarkund, and CUshme(T, 
and Afighanistan. Tluni came a string of line caincds, the 
b](‘ed of camels lu'ing <‘X(‘(‘lh‘nt in this part of the country, and 
then a string of elephants, moslly from the nimalayan Hills 
north of Iturdwar. 

Tha,t evnniing all the pnvsents were conveyed to tlie Bhurtporo 
cam]). 'Ida; Maliaraja of Futtiala, gave the whole cam]) a s})(MMal 
least, hi m.sidf entertaining the principal persons. And IIk* next 
day tiu' great cain[> was in motion on its return to niiurtpore. 
The little laide and bi idegrooni, hovve‘ver, wcaii Jiot ex(iin])t 1‘rom 
the ills of humanity on the march, for they both caught small- 
pox, which, with children of* that age, is a very dangerous coni- 
pla,int : they both Ibrtunahdy rt'covmiMl. 

The Pnlt,ialaMa,haraja. certainly manag(‘d the inon.st(*r hospita- 
lities with great skill and .success. His health was drunk by the 
Kuropean guests in regular ihitisli fashion. When Iuj moved 
about the streets of his capital it was n^markable to .see how tlie 
gre^t crowal saluted him with an aj)pi?arance of real (kvotion and 
loyalty. Native rulers may be inft'rior to us iu administration, 
but they certainly socurD .a sort of ])ei*sonal veFioration from 
their peo])le, which European riihns luwer obtain from Asiatics. 
There is no mistaking the geiiia,! (‘X])ression in the fac(vs of a 
crowd, the very glistening of tludr eyes, tlie devout bending 
of the head, when they salute a Native Prince, especially on occa- 
sions like tiiis one, when all their sentiments are aroused. 

As already explained, the liospitalities were most extensive, 
and the cost to the Maharaja must have been very great. But 
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then each kinsman or friouil, on such occasions, presents a 
marria^^o gift, called “i^eota^' or ‘‘TiimhoJ,” to the host. At 
such a time as this, th(‘so presents must have amounted to 
a large sum. But tluire was one kind of hospitality which the 
swell mob expected to }i‘ceive at the hands of tin; Bhurt])ore 
Maharaja. The custom Ijas ])een in this wise — a gigamtic 
enclosure, called a “Baiha” is formed, the S2)ace marked otf is 
surrounded by a wall of dry buslj and ]>i amble, t(‘n fetd high and 
proportionably thick, just on(‘ litth; nairow entranct^ sutticient 
"to admit one person at a tim(‘, is left, and this is strcjiigly 
guard(^d. ]nto this ('iiclosuie tlaux* are eougiegated all the 
beggars, wanderers, blackguards, danccus, {)rize-tig liters, jirofes- 
sional thieves, jjick-pockets, and luiscidlaneous ragtag and bobtail 
that can be found about the [dace. The render can imagine 
what a nuiuher, how many thousands of such gentry, inight be 
found on occasions efi' ]*oyal wa'ddings. Tlua'e is no ]jrohibition 
against rc.s]»ec‘tab](‘ men enhanig the enclosure, but of course no 
man, with the least regaid foiiius character, would show his face 
there. On the other hand, the scum of society look forward to 
the Barha for mouths b(‘forehand. Befon* tljis very ociaision a 
number ot' bad eharacteis who were under Police surveillance, and 
wm-e no tallowed (o leave tbiarbonu'S without ticket of leave, a})plied 
to the Magisti'at(‘ for such leava^ ande\planu‘d that tlu'y di‘sired 
to enter the “ Baiha,” which they [uesumed wandd be hold at 
Puttiala. W('ll, wlien tlie “ Barha” is ready on a fixed date, the 
motley assemblage is collected, and kept tluTo for some hours 
till the place Ix'comes as full as jiossihlo : not a man who has 
entered is allowed to c.ome out again till the fixed time ; one 
would think that the; whole thing was like the black bole: but 
these creatures like it. Then, at 'a fixed time, commences the 
exodus : one by one the people pass out * and a,s each man 
passes through the guarded opening, he is im^sented with one 
Rupee ! And this Rupee is sujiposod to (l(‘f'ray the cost, which 
the man has been put to, in maintaining himself for the period 
during wliich he has honoied the j)laee wdth his presence. 
Sometimes as much as a lakh of Jtu])(x:s is paid away in 
this manner. A more riilicnlous or wasteful expenditure 
cannot be conceived. The Native Chiefs fully understand 
the absurdity, l)ut dare not, of their own motion, break 
the custom, for fixir of ])oi ng cursed by the bc'ggars. AVlien 
the young Raja of Nabha, wdiom we have already mentioned, 
was married, Mr. Barnes, the Commissioner, witnessed one of 
these “ Barlias.” Being much impressed with the folly of 
the thing, Mr. Barnes, on this occasion, advised %he Maha- 
raja of Puttiala to discountenance a Barha being held. Forti- 
fied by this advice, the Maharaja followed his own inclination 
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and set liis face against tlie “ Baiha,” and tlius the scandal was 
avoided. 

We thus conclude tliis ])rief account of the marriage ceremonies 
at Puttiala. If an artist had l)een there to depict the scenes, 
he might Jiave found a dozen or more of highly characteristic 
sid)jects for the pencil. We have ventun‘d to hope that the 
matter may have some interest to the general student of Indian 
life and customs. Sure we are, at all events, that the internal 
liistory of tlie Cis-Sutk‘j States is Vorthy the attention of 
the Indian politician. Before 1 S57, the protected Sikh States were 
hound to us hy associations of half a century. During 1857 they 
thoroughly ct)mmitted themselves to our cause, and have since 
been w(;ll rcwardc‘d. Probably there is not at this moment any 
j^art of India on which we have more right and reason to rely. 
"J'lK\se States again comprise tlie centre of the great clan of 
Malwa Sikhs. By this means a certain inlluorico is secured over 
the Punjal). Agaiii, the States are so situate that from them a 
])olitical lever could be obtained, whereby, in emergency, toa])ply 
force to Hindostan. The independent Chiefs themselvi*s have, of 
late years, greatly improved tlieir administration after tlie 
European model. First, the boundaries of estates were marked 
olf, and tliis prevented the recurrence of disputes which ofhm led 
to bloodshed. More recently they have begun to measui’e the 
fields and cultivation, find to fix money assessment of the land- 
tax. At this jnesent time a large part of the land-tax in Put- 
tiala, Jhoend, and Nabha isj^aid, not in kind, according to the old 
system, but in cash. They are establishing something like Courts 
of justice and improving the police administration. It is probable 
that the States of Puttiala, J heend, and Nabha are administered 
jiearly as widl as the adjoining British districts. The country is 
ilat, and would appear uninteresting to the travellers. But from 
the northern portions fine views of the Simla ranges of the Hi- 
malayas can always be obtained in the winter. But it is in tlie 
southern portion that historical and political interest centres. 
The history of the tract, before the Mogul era, is not known 
with any accuracy. The old fort of Bhutenda, (now in Puttiala 
territory,) one of the most imposing masses of architecture in all 
India, attests the fact that in that age there must have been a 
powerful sovereignty in this province. This structure is of 
astonishing proportion, and exceeds in size the fortress of Agra, or 
any of the Mogul fortresses. It is situate in the midst of an 
arid unproductive country, and being off the main lines of road, 
(though there is a comrAercial road running by it,) is not much 
visited liy Europeans, but we venture to think that the most 
experienced of Indian travellers would be amazed at its mag- 
nitude. Well, it is near here that the birth-place and cradle of 

X 
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the great Malwa Sikh clan is situate. The soil is dry, sandy, 
salubrious, possessing those qualities which, in Northern India, 
are known to favor the development of the human frame, — 
tall, manly, hardy men are always to be found in places of this 
sort. The locality has been called, with great truth and wit, 
arida nutHx leonum, which is exactly applicable, inasmuch as 
the Malwa Sikhs are designated Singhs or Lions. It was here 
that Phool,’" the common ancestor of all these princes, a wan- 
dering peasant from Rajpbotana, first began to occupy land. At 
that time the fiscal officer of the Mogul Governor at Lahore 
objected to “Phool’s’' presence, and summarily evicted him. 
Soon afterwards, however, Phool returned with some stalwart 
relations, and firmly established himself there. As each village 
was founded, it produced some men who established a name 
or a family that afterwards became famous. Thus each village 
in that locality has a sort of historical association about it, 
and as the country is quite flat, the travellers ascending 
any one of tht) lofty houses or towers in this vicinity can 
descry several villages rising out of the plain; every one of 
which is connected with the subsequent history of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. The people have been distinguished for phy- 
sique and agricultural industry rather than intellect or acute- 
ness. When the last of the great Sikh prophets, Gooroo Govind, 
was trSJVelling about, making converts to the politico-religious 
sect of the Sikhs, he specially favored this part of the country, pro- 
bably finding that the simple people were more docile and more 
amenable to superstitious influences than elsewhere. It is near 
this that Mokut-Sur, or Tank of the Martyrs, one of those spots 
most venerated by the Sikhs, is situated. Many and many 
a solitary tree in the midst of the waste marks a spot where 
the prophet rested after his wandering, and began to unfold his 
doctrine to wondering rustics. And many a village has traditions 
of the hairbreadth escapes of the holy man from the vengeance 
of Mogul officers. Even some jungles are shown where the 
himted and much vexed prophet lay hid for a season. These 
recollections still survive, and were of great service to us when, 
in 1857, the Sikhs were invited to do battle against an upstart 
descendant of these very Moguls. 
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Art. IX. — 1. Financial Statement by the Right Honoi'ahle James 
Wilson, delivered before the Legislative Council, 1 860. 

2. Exposition of New Taxes for information of Natives, Pub- 
lished by authority, 1860. 

We have placed at the head of this Article the printed report 
of Mr. Wilson’s Financial Statement. The delivery of that 
speech formed an era not only in the Finance of India, but 
also in the contemporary history of the Empire. The finances 
of India, both retrospective and prospective, were laid bare. 
Measures of taxation were proposed, which will have the eflFect 
of laying appropriate burdens on the richer classes, instead of 
putting a drag on the wheel of trade and industry. Other 
measures of great ■ importance, such as the establishment of a 
new Currency; the formation of a real Finance Department, 
after the model of the Treasury and Exchequer in England ; 

« ie organization of a Police, which may justify a positive reduc- 
on of the Native Army, were foreshadowed. The advantages 
of frank publicity in matters relating to imperial administra- 
tion were recognized ; and a generous appeal to public opinion 
was made. So far as the Bengal Presidency generally, and 
the European community of the capitals of Madras and Bombay 
are concerned, that appeal has been cordially responded to. 
Although the chief among the new taxes touches the Euro- 
peans directly, and, indeed, falls upon them more than any 
other tax could possibly fall, they have lent a warm support 
to the Queen’s Government at this juncture, and set the best 
example to their Indian fellow subjects. Their conduct has 
indeed been truly disinterested and patriotic. 

As every one knows, the three taxes proposed on that 
occasion were, firstly, an Income Tax ; secondly, a Licensing of 
Arts, Trades, and Professions ; thirdly, a Taxon Tobacco. For the 
two first taxes, namely. Income Tax and Licences, the Bills were 
read a second time at the meeting of the Legislative Council 
on the 14th April. These Bills must accordingly be now 
under the consideration of Select Committees of the Council, 
and will, apparently, be passed finally within a month from 
that date. From the printed draft of the Income Tax Bill, 
we observe that the Act is to come in force from May. It 
would seem probable that % similar date will be assigned 
to the Licence Bill. No Bill for the Tobacco Tax has yet been 
presented to the Council. As these three taxes form one 
of the main topics of the day, we shall endeavor briefly to 
discuss their main principles, without fatiguing our refers 
with unnecessary details. 
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Rut as it has been said that the Financial Crisis might be 
met by means of reduced expenditure alone, without the 
imposition of new taxes, wo shall premise with a few remarks 
on that point. The year 1856-7 was a favorable period, 
financially, that is to say, the Government lust managed to make 
both ends meet. Its revenues were tolerably abundant; its 
expenditure not excessive. And now Indian economists harp 
upon that expenditure, and desire to return to it. The 
expenditure of 1856-7 is fast becoming a political cry, just 
as the expenditure of 1835 was long the cry of the Ultra- 
economists and Peace-at-any-price Party in England. Every 
one knows how delusive the hopes of that party in this 
respoct have proved to be. If similar hopes shall ever arise 
in India, they will, we fear, be equally disappointed. We 
believe that for some years to come the expenditure of 
the Empire will not come down to any thing approach- 
ing the standard of 1856-7 ; and we fear that it will never 
again be reduced quite down to that point. Our readers 
will readily believe that no reductions in the purely Ci^ 
Departments are possible. The salaries of the Covenanted^ 
Service no longer constitute a matter of class-interest, or 
exclusive patronage. The competition system has. brought the 

f irospects of the Indian Civil Service into the English market, 
ntellcctual fitness is, like other things, a marketable article. If 
the Queen’s Government wishes (as doubtless it must wish) to 
secure first-rate young men for the Indian Civil Services from 
the schools and colleges of the United Kingdom, then a certain 
scale of advantages must be held out. The competition system 
has been under trial for some four years : and, though excellent 
young men have come out to this country, still it is evident 
that tne existing salaries are only just sufficient to attract first- 
rate English tment from the educational institutions of the 
mother country. Unless, therefore, the salaries wore kept up, 
it is doubtful whether the men whom Government would desire 
to have could be had. The salaries of the Uncovenanted 
"Services are almost sure, on the whole, to be raised, as the 
field of employment is fast extending, as more and more 
opportunities are opening, and as the qualifications of the 
Officers themselves are advancing proportionably. No doubt 
the various civil contingencies may be checked and reduced ; 
and purely ministerial establighments might be prevented 

€ m increasing. But it is notorious, even in this branch 
expenditure, that the salaries of native ministerial officials 
I too low to secure honesty and fidelity. Then the doing 
away with the defective organization of the Police, and the 
substitution of a really organized Police, will be sure to add 
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to civil expenditure : although the measure may enable 
Government to reduce the Native Army. Then all additional 
expenditure in the Educational IJeparlment has beeh stopped 
for some time, yet every well-wisher to the progress oi* the 
native population will desire that this restriction may bo 
relaxed as soon as the Finances may permit. Here a^in 
some increase of expenditure may be looked for. Then it is 
suilicient to barely mention Public Works, which have unavoid- 
ably been starved for som# time past. In this Department the 
necessities of the country cry aloud for increased expenditure as 
soon as it shall bo possible. Then let it be remembered that 
since the favorite epoch of 18o()-7, the interest of the Indian 
lj||p>t has been increased by two millions annually. Here 
is a downriglit addition which no skill can obviate, no economy 
avoid. 

Then as to military expenditure, — in this controversial age, 
when no two opinions agree on certain subjects, there is one point 
on which absolute unanimity reigns in the minds of all English- 
men, namely, the increase to the European Army. Dut as thpre 
is no object so necessary, so also there is none so expensive. 
'Not only will the disbursements of pay be great, but the Com- 
missariat will be most expensive. And the increase of Euro- 
peans will surely produce the cflect it has invariably produced 
heretofore, namely, a great rise in prices. Tlie deduction from 
experience is, that it will, in future, cost much more to maintain 
an European soldier in India than heretofore. There will, at the 
same time, be a vast increase of artillery, ordnance stores, arid 
material to be reckoned on. Doubtless a really great reduction of 
the Native Troops is to be expected, but then such reduction mil 
never counterbalance the increase to tlie European Force ; and 
against this reduction the increased cost of the organized and quasi- 
military Police (without the formation of which the Native Army 
cannot be reduced,) wiU operate as a partial set-off. Moreover, 
whatever reductions may be managed, cannot take effect at once. 
There are obvious political objections to hasty and inconsidemte 
reduction of Native Troop and Levies. Mr. Wilson, in his speech 
to the Legislative Council, on the 14th April, gave a remarkable 
instance of the practical difficulty of giving immediate effect 
to proposed reductions. Even the able and energetic Govern- 
ment of Madras, which was most earnest in the matter of 
reductions, and proposed to effect great diminution, found 
itself unable to carry out its intentions for many months. But 
in his speech before the Legislative Council, on the 2l8t April, 
Mr. Wilson showed the reductions in the military expenditure 
within the last two years. These have indeed been gteaib^ 
three and a half millions already have been reduced, one and a 
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half are being reduced, one more is expected to be reduced, and 
perhaps one more after tliat. In dl six or seven millions of 
reduction. This would bring the expenditure down by about 
one-third from its highest limit, and to about fourteen or thirteen ’ 
millions per annum. But even this minimum will Tbe two millions 
in excess of the eleven millions whicli used to be the cost of the 
Army before 1857. There must evidently be a permanent addi- 
tion to our military expenditure of two or three millions per 
annum in consequence of the events of* 1857. 

The most cursory glance at the above points will show 
that a return to the expenditure of 1856-7 is impossible. 
The English GoverniiK'iit at Home is, in intention at least, 
notoriously economical. No thinking man can doubt that^Jt 
English Statesman of Mr. Wilson’s stamp will reduce expendi- 
ture to the lowest point compatible with efficiency. But we 
do not see how he can, do what he may, retire within the limit 
which existed before the Mutinies. But even in that year, and 
in the most favorable cycles of financial years, our income did 
not do much more than cover expenditure. In times of pro- 
found peace both ends did certainly meet. But the moment 
that any trouble arose this meeting was rudely parted ; and 
when the rent became dangerously wide, a new loan was opened. 
In England, when a Chancellor of the Exchequer has fixed the 
expenditure side of his Budget, he can consider his ways and 
means, and, if necessary, lay on the requisite taxes. Again, if 
one tax is found to be unduly detrimental, it can be lightened 
or abolished, and another one can be substituted. But heretofore 
the income of the Indian Government has known no such elasti- 
city. If the deficit is great, the only known stop-gap is a loan. 
If a particular tax is felt to have a depressing effect, still 
relief cannot be afforded, because there is no other conceiv- 
able tax to fall back upon : no new resource to be hoped 
for. Yet none can doubt that, if some of the existing 
taxes could be safely mitigated, industry and wealth would 
increase. The tendency of late years has been to reduce the 
ai$sessment of the land revenue in many parts of India : 
wherever such reduction has taken place the increase of culti- 
vation has been remarkable^ The reduction of assessments 
in some of the Madras districts caused an immediate increase 
of cultivation, and reduced the emigration of coolies to Ceylon, 
to the disma^^jjljrf the coffee planters in that island. Any loss 
or trouble »^the coffee interest is of course greatly to be 
regretted ; hut we merely point to the fact to show the decisive 
consequences which follow a reduction of land revenue. 
Instances of the benefit of reduction of land-tax ^jnight be 
multiplied from ^ parts of the Bengal Presidency. Then 
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Mr. Wilson has clearly shown now that the high rates of 
Customs Duties can be reduced with advantage. 

Again, it has been stated thjit doubts are entertained in some 
quarters regarding the existence of a large deficit at the present 
time. We fear that unfortunately not the least room for 
any such doubt exists. Would indeed that there were ! It does 
indeed seem to be primd facie impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that there must be a deficiency at least as great as 
that declared by Mr. Wilfon. The calculation which brought 
out a deficit of six millions appears to be based on the best 
data available. Tlie actual expenditure of the previous year 
was taken, from that wore deducted all decreases which could 
be relied upon or could be reasonably expected. And still there 
results the deficit. So that if all promises of reduction are 
fulfilled, if all hopes arc realized, there will still be a deficit even 
at the befit. 13ut supposing that some expectations remain 
unfulfilled, (and every one experienced in public affairs knows 
how fallacious such expectations often prove to be,) then the 
deficit will bo even greater than that stated. Doubtless a more 
certain conclusion can be drawn as soon as the Budget, pro- 
mised by the late Financial Besolution, shall have been framed. 
But the existence of a large deficit, more or less, is proved 
not only by figures, but by all probability, and by a variety of 
collateral considerations. 


The uncertainty of the opium revenue has so long been 
a favorite theme with Indian publicists, that the bare mention 
of the topic is enough in this place. The opium revenue is 
still buoyant, tlie last sales were highly profitable ; but the 
culture of the poppy has been legalized in China. John-Chi- 
naman will soon be in the field against John- ryot. And the 
wolf, which has so long bcOn prophesied, may come at last. 

Again, whatever may have been said to the contrary, we 
believe in the growing prosperity of the country. An Indian 
Porter has not yet arisen to chronicle the progress of the 
nation. * But so far as the force of particular statistics and 


general considerations can go, we may attest the correctness 
of Mr. Wilson’s impressions regarding the material prosperity 
of India. Some exception has been taken to Mr. Wilson 


comparison of the North-West Provinces with Belgium. But 
we Suspect that many North -Westers will accept the' compli- 
ment as true. The other day we observed a statement in 
General Sleeman’& Tour through Oude, from which it appears 
that those parts of the old kingdom which were incorporated in 
the North- W est Provinces half a century ago, have doubled in 
revenue within that period. Then is not the increase of cultivation 


under the permanent settlement of Bengal quite notorious ? 
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Does not the new survey show how the lands, waste according 
to the returns of Lord Cornwallis' time, are now under tlio 
plough ? Do not the reports of Eastern Bengal speak volumes for 
the growth of the water traffic ? Is not ihe face of the Ilooghly 
covered from morn till eve with boats ? Then the deeply inter- 
esting Minutes of Sir Charles Trevelyan's Tour in the Madrss 
Presidency show the vitality and prosperity of the people in 
the Southern Peninsula. The external commerce of India 
generally is doubling in every decade. The increase is propor- 
tionately much the same in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
And then there is Kurrachec, promising to become the new 
Calcutta. Every census that has yet been taken in India 
points to the conclusion that the population is fast increasing. 
On the whole, then, we may have a good hope that the Empire 
will prove to be elastic under pressure ; and that by the appli- 
cation of sound political economy to our Finance, some additional 
resources might be obtained for the State without interfering 
with that prosperity, which it must ever be the object of the 
British Governiniint to cherish and promote. 

Every one of the points urged would require to be supported 
by details in order to be thoroughly made good. But such 
details would not be interesting to the g(‘neral reader. If these 
points, however, have been at all correctly indicated, then cei‘- 
tainly it does seem that to return to the (jxpenditure of l(So()-7 
is impossible ; that even if that limit could be restoreil, it would 
not be satisfactory ; that the existing deficit must be met by 
other means than loans*; that the existing taxes require to be 
reduced rather than enhanced ; that in the present conditiem 
of the country some new taxation is possible, if it were judi- 
ciously imposed. There are no data available to us whereby the 
exact amount required, or the period over which the deficit may 
extend, can be computed. But it seems certain that several 
millions, perhaps five or six millions additional revenue for 
sometime to come, will, be absolutely needed. If, then, this sum 
is to be supplied by new taxes, there comes the question as to* 
how they should be laid on. 

Now, it is obvious to remark, that the resources of Indian 
taxation are not very numerous. Nothing more can be hoped 
for at present from the land-tax : if irrigation shall be 
improved and cultivation extend, the profit will be a mrffcter 
time. The Sea Customs Duties have already been raised 
to the utmost limit of safety. Stamp Duties are being 
already extended as much as possible — this branch of reve- 
nue is no doubt elastic, but it cannot afford any very great 
aid to the State, The Salt Tax is already considefable over 
all parts of the country : an increase of it is said to be 
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practicable in the ^Fadras Presidency ; but here again nothing ‘ 
very great can be expected. The excise on drugs and spirits 
is already pitched high : if it were raised much more it 
would become prohibHory. Transit duties, though a favoritd 
device with native Government, are very objectionable, being 
opprc'ssive, and detrimental to trade. Octroi duties, though 
popular in some parts of the country, are fitted for municipal rather 
than imperial pur]r'ses — if carried too far, they would affect 
trad(i in a huudi'ed ways. The same objection applies to cus- 
toms linos on tlu^ frontiers of tlie hhnjiire. A succession tax 
would no doubt bo a very fair impost : but it would be gradual 
in its operation, and would not yiedd much. The succession 
duties imposed in England have proved very unproductive : in 
India, too, tax ivoiild bo much evaded^ on personal property, 
and would conhocpieiitly lall almost entirely on real property. 

A tax on equipag(?s, hoi sos, and tlie like, would certainly not be 
juuductive in this country, as these things are not used in 
suflicient abundanct^ A tax on houses and windows would, no 
doubt, be practicable, but it is already imposed in many parts 
of the country for Police y)urposes. If it were enhanced, the 
ass('ssment of it would be (lifiicult, and the incidence unequal. 

It is evident, tluai, that most, if m)i all, the taxes which suggest 
themselves from Indian experience, would ])rovo inetdeqiiato to 
tho immediate wants of the Empire, besides being impolitic 
in praelice. 

Now Mr. Wilson has, avoiding all these expedients, deter- 
mined to meet the crisis by imposing three new taxes, namely, 
the Income Tax, the Excise on Tobacco, the Licensing of Arts, 
Trades, and Professions. And we now propose to oemsider very 
briefly how far these measures answer the requirements of tho 
time : how far they are likely to supply the State with the 
funds so imperatively needed : how far they press in fair 
proportion on rich and poor : how far they are free from aiiy 
injurious tendency to depress industry or shackle trade : hoW' 
far they avoid imdue interference with the habits and customs 
of the people. * 

The first of the three taxes now proposed is the Income Tax. , 
This impost has been famib'ar to all Englishmen as , furnishing, f'f 
a mighty engine in time of any emergency, and supplying'^ 
the means^ Which enable the Governors io remit duties whidn 
press upon industry. It is well known that, since the intmiduc- 
tion of that ta^', the incomes derived from industry of all kinds, 
and classed under, Schedule D., corresponding to Schedule & in * ' 
the Indian Bill, have actually douUed. On the 14th Aprili 
Mr. Wilson showfed How the condition of clerks has improved ' 
in Englahd, anil predicted similar good fortune for the elaea of 

Y . 
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clerks in India — ^the Income Tax notwithstanding. So also for 
India ^nerally, one main advantage of the Income Tax appears 
to be tnis, that it interferes with nothing in particular, depresses 
no kind of industiy, fetters no branch^ trade. Most taxes 
that could be thougnt of do produce one or other of those effects, 
but the. Income Tax does not. If a consumer has to pay an 
excise on an article, he may consume less, and the production 
is affected. If a customer has to pay a heavy customs duty 
on an article he may take less of it, and thus the importation is 
affected. But an Income Tax is paid from a man^s gencraf 
resources : and if it be moderate, it cannot be said to affect his 


consumption of any particular thing whatever. However 
unpopular a tax of tliis kind may be, it certai^ will not 
hinder the growth of national prosperity : and His is surely 


unpopn 


national ] 
n, again, t 


rosperity : and Ips is surely 
e Income Tax is one of the 


hinder the growth of national prosperity: and is surely 
an immense point. Tnen, again, the Income Tax is one of the 
few taxes that passes over the poor and falls on those who are 
Tich,..and are comparatively well to do; while it is at the 
gaand time really productive to the State. If a duty falls 
'Op. an article used by the rich Malone (such as equipages), it 
will not yield much. If it fall on an article of very general use, 

. th€n> while it yields much, it falls absolutely as much on the poor as 
the ridh ; and relatively to the respective means of the parties, it 
’ falfe mucli^ore heavily on the poor. Then the Income Tax is one 
that dan be apportioned with precise justice to each person’s means. 

, It iis sometimes said, thoughtlessly, that such and such districts, 
hr: su^h and such classes are too poor to bo subjected to Income 
Tax* f But if a district is impoverished, it will, from the very 
nat uw of the tax, pay but little. If a man has less than his 
SiOighbors, why, he will of course pay less Income Tax : while 


tih^.aiiy other duty, he would probably have had to pay just 
as 'mudh as others, l^hen, although the Income Tax, no doubt, has 
a forbidding aspect in the eyes of natives, stiU the strict impar- 
tiality with which it falls on all classes, European and Native, 
offici^ and non-official alike, cannot fail to mitigate unpopu- 
larity. There is nothing like class Icgislalfion in* the matter j 
, no exemption of officia£, no sacrifice of native to European 
V interests. The financial crisis affects all : and all are interested 
I® the stability of the Government, therefore $11 contribute to 
l&npprt tike burden according to their meane^the poorer classes 
' alone exempt^ > Buch we concave are some of the 

of an Income Tax loay be 

/ ^^Tiien OB to the Bill itsofe , which is now Wor^:th^^^W^ in 
the^^rm which it tubre at the second readinjj;; T^^arts and 
. sections ia:5t ate numOrous-^^;%td will appOaf iiid'^^irf^4^^ht;to be 
int^ate. ^oae portions, however, wmeh affi^'fte'massbf the 
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tax-payers, and tax-collectors, are simple enough. But in si^h 
places as the Presidency Towns, various questions mighi^ai^4 
doubtless will arise, for which provision must be mada,^ The 
law advisers of Government therefore appear to us to have done, 
quite right in availing themselves of English legal and practi^ 
experience in rendering the Act complete in all respects. As 
our readers know, the duty is to be levied on all incomes' derived 
from four main sources : namely (Schedule 1), real property ; (2) 
personal property, trades and professions ; (3) pubhc nmds ; \4) 
official salaries. Incomes under 200 Bupces annually are to be 
exempted. Incomes from 200 Rupees to 500 are to be taxed at 
2 per cent. Incomes of 500 Rupees and upwards are to ^ c. 
taxed at 4 per cent., of which 1 per cent will be for pu wc 
works, and^will be specially administere^by Local Coxnmittees. 
Except the said 1 per cent., all the otheflhities will be for iho 
general service of Government. Power is taken to extepd the 
operation of the Act for five years, from May ^1860. i! , 

There are one or two main points on which a few wprds\ 
will not be out of place hexe- The Act provides that the 
main spring of the machinery in all the districts in the 
interior shall be the ordinary Collector, and that aU existing 
fiscal districts shall be made use of for the purposes of this Act 
By this plan the working of the scheme will bq simple and earily 
intelligible to the people. The whole thing will be managed 
quietly, without any administrative paraphernalia, through 
officials to whom the people are accustomca, and by processei^ 
with which they are familiar. With the Collector there are to 
be associated two or three officers, (in the same \vay, wepresun^, 
as Local Committees are now formed,) and one or two non-offi- 
cial persons. In most districts the non-official member 
in. practice be a native. The association of such a person with 
the Collector ought to inspire the natives with confidence in 
the scheme. On every ground we advocate the vesting native 
gentlemen with administrative functions, wherever Siey are 
found to possess the requisite qualifications. In the Presidency 
Towns, instead of a Collector and his Committee, there will bo 
a board of Income Tax Commissioners, of whom a fixed propor- 
tion will be non-official^. In every place, whether in^ town or^ 
country, there, will be an officer appointed to make special t 
ment whenever the pai;;ties desire it. mw may disUke^ ^ 
particular, reasons, to jmake a return before the CoUectj 
the CommWoner. Therefore he may make his retun^ 
assess^ by a special officer, with every predaution for. i 
Indeedj^.m afP in all other jpoiats, Bill makes st 

provisions ,^<fip^^seorecy. The officers of ajl grades 
sworn not vtQ.diyl4j^ any particulars. A breach^pfjfiis ; 
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pimisbablc criminally. This would preclude tbc'm, we presume, 
from divulging even to GovernTUoiit. All records, &c., arc to be 
sealed up. 

The NupcTior revenue uulliorities are to arrange for the disposal 
of the records. It Avill, we apprelieiid, l)e de sirable that all 
these paj^ers be dcstroyc'd per iodically. The Aci, as it stands at 
present, appears to pro\id(‘ very carefully for ibe prevention 
of anything like an inejnisilorial procc'ss. In this lespe'ct it 
goes even beyond the laiglisli Act. In England a man may 
be asked questions, tliougli lie may decline to aiisvv cT, and may 
bo called on to prodicn' his books, lliougli he may rcdiise to do 
so. But by the Indian Act questions will i)()t bo asked; and 
books will vot be calle d for. Every man is to make a return 
of his income undci* a s(‘aled cover. A man will ('ither he 
ass(\sscd according tPrhis own return, in tluit case nothing 
further takes plac(', until the time for paynn'iit comes — or a 
man may he asM ssed at a sum in excess of his return, in that 
case he will he iidoi'mod. If he suhmils, well and goed. If 
he objects, tluri he may h(' heard hohm' tlu' Collecdor and the 
Committee (or the Income Tax Commissione rs, if in Presidency 
Towns). TIk.'Ii lie can say wliat he likes, and produce what 
papers he like's. The Committee will listen to what ho choose's 
to say ; and will look at whatever paper he choose\s to show ; 
and they will then exencise their own jiielgnieiit. If he^ suc- 
ceeds in showing that hv, ought to pay less than the amount 
first assessed, then ho would ho reliev^ed accordingly. If he 
failed to de) tliis, tlie'n the'; assessment would hold goe)d. The 
oni{.s pnjOaiidi rests on him. The assessing oflicer will j^idgc 
as he best can, from his own knowledge, from general consider- 
ations and probabi^ty, and from the liuds adduced by the 
Magistrate himself. 13ut no])a 2 )er or hook will be inspec'ted, or 
business investigated, exec'pt such as the pai'ty himself ma)’ 
voluntarily bring forward. Obviously it wonld he impossible 
to frame provisions more considerate to the tax-payers than 
these : or to carry precautions against inquisitorial j)roeedure 
further than these. Indeed, so far have they been carried, 
that sometimes the assessing ollicer will he obliged to make 
a somewhat conjectural assessrrK'ut. Still in a matter of 

this kind it is well to err if there bo error at all on 
side of consideration to the tax-payers. Inquisition in 
-tlljrmatter would be more unpopular in the natives even than 
witfL Europeans. And the entire avoidance of this will do 
much to popularize the introduction of the measure. Parties are 
to be allowed to compound for a fixed sum, progressively increas- 
ing one-twentieth per annum on the original assessment, for 
terms of three or five years. Incomes derived from the land 
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arc to be taxed, if they exceed tlic inininimH of Rs. 200. In 
many province's, wlieii the land is lu'ld by a peasant proprietary, 
tliere \Ndll be very few persons wlio come under the rule. For 
tlie profits of a laiidliolder have boon considerately assumed at 
50 p('r cent, on the annual revenue — so, that, unless a man is 
payinn* so largo an amount of land revenue as 400 Rupees, 
he Avill not be supposed to Lave a jnotit of Rs. 200 : 
and even llieii it ^v\\l be open to bim, if ho likes, to adduce 
spiicial pi’oof tliat be lias h'ss. lii Northern India, iii most 
parts of Bombay, in tlu' ryotwarce districts of Madras, there 
will not be many landliolders paying* income tax. In the 
permanently settled districts of Ih'ngal and llK'Jlen a res province, 
and Madras, the zemindars will be assessed according to their 
actual income from 1h(*ir estates. Jlaiiy of these gentry will, 
no doubt, come uuder the Income Tax : and as they arc the 
most fortunate class in India, tluw are certainly fair subjects ^ 
of taxation. Tlie business of ihe tax will no doubt add to 
the labors of the Collt'clors : but Hie vrork of assessment will 
not be constant, and will eomc round once a year only. They 
arc in respect of local influenco and knowliKlge, and administra- 
tive resources, the fittest agency for the oxccuiiouof this import- 
ant measure. Any otlnT agi'iic}' that could be selected would 
Croat () ail inipvnuni in itnperio, williiii each district, and 
cstalilish a concurrent, perhaps a, con tlie ting, jurisdiction. Such 
arrangements ai’o always perplexing to the people, and weaken 
the force of any measure. The Collector will have a Committee 
to jissist liiin : and tlu'ro ivill b(‘. a special officer to ivy the 
more trouhh'soiuo eases. The Bill provides for salaries, such 
as may bo found proper, b('ing allowi'd l)y Governim'iit, and 
we presume that the (Jolleetov will be able to enijdoy such 
extra establisliinent as \m recjuiri's. Indeed the Jlill pro- 
vides expressly tliat the Assessors shall be appointed by the 
Collector. presume tliat tlio Assessors wdll be generally 

natiyo officials of a class similar to tlie Tebseeldars in the Nortli- 
AVest Brovineos. Such generally are the provisions of the Bill 
as it stands at the second reading, and at this time of writing. 
But it is now before a Select Committee of the Council, and of 
course alterations may be made by them. 

It is really vain at tlie present time to speculate on the 
amount which the Income Tux may be expected to yields 
AVe have heard various calculations made with results 
equally various. The lowest calculation puts down one million 
or one croro, and the highest three crores. If the State 
Exchequer shall receive two crores a year from this source, 
it will be tolerably fortunate, but there really are no reliable 
data. 
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The next tax is that of the Licences. Every person exor- 
cising an art, trade, or profession, is to take out an animal 
licence. After the experience of Mr. Ilarington’s Bill anjy^ 
attempt at graduation is avoided. Such classification as is 
attempted is to be of the simplest kind. Artisans are to pay 
one Rupee, r^^iil dealers two Rupees and four Rupees, whole- 
sale dealers, bankers, and members of professions ten Rupees. 
These licences are to be pairl by all persons who come under 
the above designation, and the tax is apparently to be per - 
manent. With the upper and middle edassos toe licence will 
not be felt. With the lower classes it will be the (jontribu- 
tion which they are to make to the fiscal requirements of the 
State. It has been said that it will be difficult to det‘ne what 
persons belong to the several classes respect ivedy which arc 
mentioned in the Bill as it stood at the second reading. Wlnit- 
ever defects there may be in the definition can bo amended by 
the Select Committee to which the Bill has been referred. 7dio 
objection is, we believe, theoretical rather than practical. In 
practice the Collector will soon settle which man should i i 
justice pay one Rupee, which man should pay two Rupees, and 
SO on. The impost is not heavy, and, like the 1 ncome l\ix, does 
not press on any particular industry, nor interfere witli any par- 
ticular trade. Jt will not of course be popular. Bui it is 
notorious that similar taxes (JVIohturfa and Visabadoe) liave, 
from ancient times, been collected in the Madras Presidency. j\nd 
very recently this very Licence Tax was introduced peacefully 
and successfully in all the villages of the Pun jab Territories, and 
partially in Oude also. Moreover, under Native Rule, these same 
classes are always subjected to direct taxation of one kind or other, 
which taxes have generally been remitted under British Rule. 
It is mow high time that the lower non-agricultural class sliould 
bear its share in the burdens of the coiuitry. 

The third tax is the Tobacco Duty. The arguments in favor 
of this tax were well summed up by Mr. Gr. Campbell in Ins 
pamphlet on the Finances of India. The tobacco plant is grown 
more or less in all parts of India. The consumption of the article, 
though not universal, is very extensive among all classes, 
vyet it is not a necessary absolutely ; but really partakes of the 
dpracter of a luxury. It cannot be called a necessary, when 
tlie Sikhs, who are physically the finest race in India, do 
^together without it. It is not likely that a moderate duty 
would perceptibly interfere with the consumption. No doubt a 
heavy duty, such as eight annas a seer, might have this effect, 
and might produce discontent. But it has now been clearly 
explained alf over the countiy that the duty is not to exceed 
three seer* ' The real difficulty in the matter. is the mode 
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of levying tlic duty, and the details of the measure have not yet 
been presented to the public. In the mean time various methods 
have been discussed publicly ; and to some of these we shall very 
briefly advert : tlie most easy and obvious method is to levy the 
duty on tlie eidlivation itself. In most parts of India we %ave 
(tomplele field surveys which are annually revised. Doubtless, 
('^rl•y acre of ground imder tobacco cultivation can be perfectly 
known. To Ivyy a duty thereon would be quite easy. Dut then 
t lie tax would take the form of a direct impost on the land which 
already pays land tax. I^his may be objectionable, though the 
objection is perhaps apparent rather than real. And then 
airangenieiits would have to be made to prevent illicit importa- 
tion of to1 .a m o gi'OAvn in neighboring native states, which, being 
untaxed, wauUl be brought into our territories, and would drive 
our home-grown t obacco out of our markets. Unless this could bo 
[u- 'Vented, it. were certainly better not to impose a duty which 
i oald only have the effect of transferring the growth of tobacco 
from our own territory to that of the neighboring Native States, 
ill Heiigal Proper this difficulty would not perhaps be felt ; as 
tlk.t province is not mixed up with Native States where tobacco 
is grown. But it would be felt in those parts of the North-West 
Pi'oi'imx's wdiieh adjoin Central India, and in those parts of the 
Punjab which are interlaced with protected Sikh States and 
of lu'i' Principalities. In the Bombay Presidency the territories of 
the Guicowar and the Nizam are in immediate contact with most 
of uui* districts. * And many of the Madras Districts arc in con- 
tiguity with the Mysore and Hydrabad Territories. The 
sjimggliiig of tobacco then would have to be carefully guarded 
against. And this could not be done by the establishment of 
preventive lines. Such lines do indeed answer very well when 
the frontier is tolerably straight ; and when the articles are 
bulky. Many of oui- readers will have heard of the great 
customs hedge, made of bushes and brambles, which exists on 
the North-West line, and extends, for many miles, like a Chinese 
wall. This may he effectual enough to keep out articles like 
salt or sugar, w Inch, if brought at all, will be brought in large 
quantities. But tobacco smugglers, who operate along a ^ 
frontier running not in a straight lino, but in a series 
minute zig-zags, and who carry the article in small quantiti<^/ : 
on their heads or about their persons, will not be kept odt 
by a Chinese wall. Moreover, the smuggling would b0 ' 
so profitable that the smuggler could well afford to be caught 
now and-then. The difficulty is indeed considerable, though we j 
believe that, with good arrangements, it may be met. Then it 
has been proposed to manage the Tobacco Duty dn the ■ 
plan as that by which the excise on drugs and spirits 
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managed. This is, no doubt, quite feasible. The exclusive 
privilege of dealing in tobacco would be sold by auction, and 
all producers and all consumers would bo obliged to deal with 
tJio Government contra(itor. The competition is supposed to 
keep up the price of the conti uct. It would then become the 
contractor’s interest to prevent smuggling, and as lie would 
possess much knowledge of the trade, and of tlie habits of the 
smugglers, he would no doubt be able to check illicit prac'Iices. 
Thus, from motives of self-interest, the coiitraclor b(‘coines a 
sort of preventive officer. This plan then does, to a great extent, 
obviate the objection to which other plans are opcai, namely, 
the difficulty of proven ling illicit practices. Jlut this metliocl 
would not render the tax so productive as it might be other- 
wise. The absence of any fixed duty causes greal iui(,*ertaiuty 
as to the productive power of the duty. A large share, none 
can say how large a share, goes to the contractor. And thus, 
while the people pay a great deal, the whole does not go to 
the State. The lisc;al profit is not proportionate to the sacri- 
fices which the tax-payers make. Another method would he 
a Government monopoly. This is of course feasible, and may 
think it the best plan. It would certainly be produc^tivo : 
though it would (Jiitail much administrative trouble?. Probably 
the best plan will be one that shall partake partly of the cha- 
racter of monopoly, partly the character of the contract system, 
but which shall ensure the amount of State revenue by means 
of a fixed duty. The cultivator might be obliged to dis2)oso 
of the tobacco either to a licenced contractor, or to a Government 
establishment. The contractor might take out a pass for 
all the tobacco he received, and might be placed under excise 
supervision. And he might pay a fixed rate of duty for 
all the tobacco he sold to retail dealers or otlicrs. In case 
there should be an insufficiency of contractors or wholesale 
dealers, or in case these persons sliould (combine either to 
evade the. Government duty, or to deprive the cultivator of a 
fair market, Government ware-houses or depots might be 
established, where the tobacco might be received from the 
jpultivator at a fair price, and then sold to retail dealers at a 
^ice sufficient to cover the prescribed duty. The wliolesale 
may not have so strong an interest in stojiping illicit 
/pri^tices as a contractor w’oiild liavo under the competition 
But the wholesale dealen* would have a considerable 
Tiuterest in the matter, and so far would assist the excise autho- 
, 'And then, after all, the Collector could do something 
‘ i]3^^3[^h.h||’Own establishments for the prevention of smuggling. 
. vary in different districts; but 
pthe^'eould always be made. And it is 
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probable that a(ljoiniii«: Native IiKlcpondoiit States might often 
be induced to introduce a Tobacco Tax of their own similar to 
ours. And then tlier(3 would be no danger of British grown 
tobacco being undersobl. 

A system not very dissimilar to this has been adopted by the 
Bengal Government for tlu' tax on the Gunja (an intoxicating 
drug,) produced in the Eajsliaye district. Aiid now the duty is 
yielding tlnee times as much as it used to yield under the 
con 1 1 )e t i t i ( jn sy stem. 

It has been ])roi)osed to include pan” or “ betel-leaf” in 
tlu3 same cat ('gory witli tobacco — and certainly the same argu- 
ments ap]dy to tlie one article as the otlujr. Tlie pan is largely cul- 
tivated in Bengal, in Soutbevn India, and in parts of Northern 
India also. The peculiar appliances necessary to protect the 
h'af from the sun (the ('iiclosure of grass arid sticks; the 
slicks up wlricli the plant is trained to grow ; the flat roof over 
the enclosure,) render the culture easily distinguishable. What- 
('ver s\ stem shall answer for tobacco, would ani^wer equally well 
for ‘‘ pan.” 

Such then briefly arc the 'new Taxes. That they are neces- 
sary has been clearW proved. That they will not prove oppressive" 
has bc'en shown with such argument as the case admits of. 
That they will be suc(3(‘ssfully h'vied may bo reasonably hoped. 
An exposition for the information of natives has been published, 
so that, there iriny be no inisapprebension of the intentions of 
Government. We may trust that the natives will profit by the 
good example set by tlioir European fellow-subjects, and will 
support the Government under whose prolection they live ; and 
that all clas>ses will unite in clieerfully bearing a share of the 
burd('ii imj)osed by State necessity, . remembering that when 
such a great deliverance from imminent danger has been recent- 
ly vouchsafed to the country, some temporary sacrifice in time 
of peace need hardly be grudged. 









